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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 
MERCATOR HIS PROJECTION, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


ne simply this, that I have ofter and often, as a little Lad, 

gazed upon the Great Map—very yellow, and shiny, and cracked 
on its canvas mounting it was—of the World, upon Mercator’s Projec- 
tion, and devoutly longed for the day to arrive when it might be my 
fortune to make a Voyage of Circumnavigation. Such a Map, I remem- 
ber, hung in the Schoolroom at Gnawbit’s; and I have often been cruelly 
beaten for gazing at it and pondering over it, instead of endeavouring to 
commit to memory a quantity of Words, the meaning of which I could 
not for the life of me understand. 

Now, indeed, I had got my Desire, and was going round the World 
in a Ship well found with Men and Stores, occupying myself a respon- 
sible position, and one giving me some Authority, and enjoying the full 
Confidence of my Commander, who was, both when sober and inebriated 
(and he was mostly the latter), one of the most sagacious men I ever 
knew. He spoke seldom, and then generally with a Hiccup; but what 
he said was always to the Purpose. I doubt not, if Captain Blokes had 
been in the Royal Navy, he would by this time be flying his pendant as 
Admiral. 


’Twould fill a volume to give you a Narrative, however brief, of our 
Voyage. One does not go round the World quite so easily as a Cit 
taking a Wherry from Lambeth Walk to Chelsea Reach. No, no, my 
Masters; there are Perils to encounter, Obstacles to overcome, Difficul- 
ties to surmount ; and I flatter myself that Jack Dangerous was not found 
wanting when a Stout Heart, a Strong Hand, and a Clear Head were 
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needed. I repeat that ’tis impossible for me to give you an exact Log 
of so lengthy a Cruise; and you must needs be content if I set down a 
few bare Items of the most notable Things that befell us. 

On 11th September we chased a strange Sail, and after three hours 
came up with her. She proved to be a Swedishman. After firing a 
couple of Shots at full Random at her, to show that we meant Mis- 
chief if provoked, and one of which Shots, I believe, passed over her 
Taffrail, and killed a Black Servant and the Captain’s Monkey, Captain 
Blokes boarded her in his Yall; examined the Master, and searched the 
Ship for Contraband of War; but not finding any save a suspicious quan- 
tity of salted Reindeer’s Tongues, our Committee agreed that she could 
not be considered a lawful Prize; and not being willing to hinder time 
by carrying her into any Harbour for further Examination, we let her go 
without the least Embezzlement. The Master gave us a dozen of his 
Reindeer Tongues, and a piece of dry Rufft Beef; and we presented him 
with a dozen bottles of Red-streak Cider. But while Captain Blokes 
and the Doctor of Physic and Self were aboard the Swede taking a social 
Glass with him, our rascally crew took it into their heads to Mutiny, 
their Grievance being that the vessel was a Contraband, and ought to be 
made a Prize of. The plain truth was, that the Rogues thirsted for 
Plunder. The Boatswain was one of the Mutineers. Him we caused to 
receive Four Dozen from the hands of his own Mates, and well laid on; 
about a dozen of the rest we put in Irons, after having Drubbed ’em 
soundly, and fed’em upon Bread-and-Water; but at the end ofa few 
days they begged Pardon, and, on promising Amendment, were allowed 
to return to their Duty. 

18th September we came in sight of Pico Teneriffe, bearing 8.W. by 
W., distant about eight leagues. This day we spied a Sail under our 
Lee Bow, between the Islands of Grand Canaries and Forteventura. 
She showed us a clean Pair of Heels; but we gave Chase, and after 
seven hours came up with her. She proved a Prize, safe enough: 
a Spanish Bark, about 25 tons, with some 45 Passengers, who re- 
joiced much when they found we were English, having fancied that we 
were Turks or Sallee Rovers. Amongst our Prisoners were four Friars, 
and with them the Padre Guardian of Forteventura, a good, honest old 
fellow, fat, and given to jollity. Him we made heartily merry, drinking 
the Spanish King’s Health, for naught else would he Toast. After we 
had made all Snug, we stood to the Westward with our Prize to Tene- 
riffe, to have her ransomed, that is to say, her Hull; for her Cargo was 
not worth redeeming, being extremely shabby,—one or two Butts of 
Wine, a Hogshead of Brandy, and other small matters, which we deter- 
mined to keep for our own use. The Spanish Dons made a mighty 
pother about paying, pleading that the Trade of these Islands enjoyed 
an immunity from Privateering by arrangement between his Catholic 
Majesty and the King of Great Britain, and were even seconded by 
some English Merchants of Teneriffe, that were frightened at the thought 
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of the cruel Reprisals the Dons might exercise after we went away, 
both on their Persons and Properties; for Jack Spaniard is one that, 
if he cannot have Meal, will have Malt. But we soon let ’em know 
that Possession was Nine Points of the Law, and that we were re- 
solved to stick to our Prize unless we got Ransom, which they presently 
agreed to. At eight o’clock the next morning we stood into the Port, 
close to the Town, and spied a Boat coming off, which proved to be the 
Deputy Governor, a Spanish Don with as many names as an English 
pickpocket has Aliases, and one Mr. Harbottle, that was English Vice- 
Consul. They brought us Wine, Figs, Grapes, Hogs, and other Neces- 
saries, as Ransom in Kind for the Bark; and accordingly we restored her, 
as also the Prisoners, with as much as we could find of what belonged 
to their Persons ; although, Truth to tell, some of our wild Reformadoes 
had used them somewhat unhandsomely. All the Books, Crucifixes, Re- 
liques, and other superstitious things, we carefully gave back to the 
Friars; to the Padre a large Cheese, at which he was much delighted ; 
and to another Religious, who had been stripped nearly as bare as a 
Robin, a pair of Breeches and a Red Nightcap. And so stood off, giving 
Three Cheers for King George, and one, with better luck next time, for 
the King of Spain; and I doubt not that they cursed us heartily that 
same night in their Churches, for Heretics. Now we had an indifferent 
good stock of Liquor, to be the better able to endure the Cold when we 
got to the length of Cape Horn, which, we were informed, had always very 
Cold Weather near it. 

On the 25th, according to custom, we Ducked those that had never 
passed the Tropic before. The manner of doing it was to reeve a Rope 
in the Mainyard, to hoist ’em about half-way up to the Yard, and let 
em fall at once into the Water; they being comfortably Trussed by 
having a Stick ’cross through their Legs, and well fastened to the 
Rope, that they might not be surprised and let go their Hold. This 
proved of great use to our Fresh-water Sailors, to recover the Colour of 
their Skins, which had grown very Black and Nasty. Those that we 
Ducked in this manner Three Times were about 60; and others that 
would not undergo it could redeem themselves by a Fine of Half-a- 
Crown, to be Levied and Spent at a Public Meeting of all the Ships’ 
Companies when we returned to England. The Dutchmen we had on 
board, and some few English, desired to be Ducked, some six, others 
eight and ten times, to have the better title for being Treated when they 
came home. 

On the 1st October we made St. Vincent, where our Water began to 
smell insufferably ; so had some Coopers from the Hope and Delight to 
make us Casks, and take in a fresh Stock. 

On the 3d we sent a boat to St. Antonio, with one of our Gunners’ 
Crew that was a very fair Linguist, to get Truck for our Prize Goods 
what we wanted; they having plenty of Cattle, Pigs, Goats, Fowls, 


Melons, Potatoes; Limes, and ordinary Brandies, Tobacco, Indian Corn, 
VOL, VI. IT 
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&ec. Our people were very meanly stocked with Clothes; yet we were 
forced to watch our men very narrowly, and Punish some of’em smartly, 
to prevent their selling what Garments they had, for mere Trifles, to the 
Negroes. 

We got all we wanted by the 8th; but our Linguist gave us leg- 
bail; and as he was much given to telling of Lies, we did not go to the 
pains of sending a party of Marines on shore after him. This is the place 
whither the Blacks come from St. Nicholas to make Oil of Turtle for the 
anointing of their Nasty Bodies withal. There was much good Green 
Turtle at this time of the year, which made me think of my old Jamaica 
days; but our men, in a body, refused to eat it, much preferring Salt 
Junk. 

Item.—Many Flying Fish about here. 

Nothing more worthy of note till the 22d October, when Mr. Page, 
Second Mate, made an attack on his superior officer, the Doctor of Physic, 
with a Marline-spike; and, but for a very large Periwig he wore, which 
was accounted odd in one having a Maritime Command, would have 
finished him. Mr. Page was had to the Forecastle and clapped in the 
Bilboes, and Captain Blokes was for Hanging him off-hand as an Ex- 
ample to the rest; but I, as Secretary, pointed out to him that there was 
no Power of Life and Death in our Instructions, and that it would be 
folly to run the risk of a Premunire when we made Home again. With 
much trouble I succeeded in dissuading him from his Design: so that 
the Mate was only lashed to the Main-gears and soundly Drubbed. Fair, 
pleasant Weather, and a fresh Gale. One that had secreted a Peruke, 
and a pair of scarlet Stockings with silver Clocks, out of the plunder of 
the Spanish Bark, did also receive Rib-roasting enough (this was on a 
Sunday, after Prayers) to last him for a Fortnight. 

On the 10th of November, after a terrific Tornado and Thunder and 
Lightning, that frightened some of our Tailors and Haymakers half into 
Fits, we came to an Anchor in 22-fathom water, in a sandy bay off the 
land of Brazil. Caught some Tortoises for their Shells, for they have too 
strong a taste to be Eatable. A Portugee boat came from a Cove in the 
Island of Grande, on our Starboard side, and said they had been robbed 
by the French not long since. Captain Blokes, the Doctor, and Self went 
ashore to Angre de Keys, as it is called in Sea-Draughts; but, as the 
Portugee call it, Nostra Senora de la Concepcion, a small village about 
three leagues distant, to wait on the Governor, and make him a present 
of Butter and Cheese. As we neared the shore, the People, taking us for 
Mounseers, fired a few Musquetoons at us, which did us no Hurt; and 
when they found out who we were, they very Humbly Begged our Par- 
don. The Friars invited us to their Convent, and told us they had been 
so often stripped and abused by King Lewis’s frog-eating Subjects, that 
they were obliged to take measures to Defend themselves; and, indeed, 
*twas these said Padres who had fired at us. The Governor was gone to 
Rio Janeiro, a city about twelve leagues distant, but was expected back 
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next day. We got our empty Casks ashore, and sent our Carpenter, with 
a friendly Portugee, to look out Wood for Trustle-trees, both our Main 
and Fore being broke ; but the Weather was so Wet and violent Sultry, 
that we could do nothing. Here are abundant Graves of Dead Men; 
and the Portugees told us that two great French ships, homeward 
bound from the South Seas, that Watered in this same place about nine 
months before, had buried nearly Half their men here; but ’twas at the 
Sickly season, and the French have a marvellous foul way of Living. 
The people very Civil; and we offered em handsome Gratuities if they 
would catch such of our men as might run away, which they promised 
to do most Cheerfully. 

Hearing of a Brigantine (this was some days afterwards) at the en- 
trance of the Bay of Grande, we sent our Pinnace manned and armed to 
know all about her. She turned out to be a Portugee laden with Ne- 
groes, poor Creatures! for the Gold-mines. Our boat returned, and 
brought as presents a Roove of Fine Sugar and a Pot of Sweetmeats from 
the Master, who spoke a little English, and had formetly sailed with’em. 
The Portugee are cautious in saying how far it is to the Gold-mines ; 
but, I believe, the distance by water is not great; and there is certainly 
abundance of Gold inthe country. The French took about 1200/. worth 
out of their boats last autumn at one Haul, which makes the Portugees 
hate ’em so. Some of ‘em brought us a Monstrous Creature which they 
had killed, having Prickles or Quills like a Hedgehog, and the head and 
tail of a Monkey. It stank abominably, which the Portugees said was 
only the Skin, and that the Meat of it was very Delicious, and often used 
for the table ; but our men not being yet on Short Commons, none of’em 
had Stomach enough to try the Experiment, so that we were forced to 
throw it overboard: to make a Sweet Ship. Our people could now hardly 
go ashore without being frightened, as they thought, by Tigers, and hol- 
loaing to be taken aboard again; but there was nothing more dangerous 
hereabouts than Apes and Baboons. 

Twenty-seventh November was a grand Festival at Angre de Keys, 
in honour of one of their Saints. We, and most of our officers from the 
Hope and the Delight, went ashore and were received by the Governor, 
Signor Raphael da Silva Lagos, with much civility. He asked if we 
would see the Convent and Procession ; and on our telling him our Reli- 
gion differed very much from hi:, answered that we were willing to see 
it without partaking in the Ceremony. We waited on him in a Body, 
being ten of us, with two Trumpets and Hautboys, which he desired 
might play us to Church, where our Music did the office of an Organ, but 
separate from the Singing, which was very well chanted by the Padres. 
Our Trumpets and Hautboys played “Hey Boys, up go we!” ard all 
manner of paltry noisy tunes; and, after service, the Musicians, who 
were by this time more than half-drunk, marched at the head of the Com- 
pany: next to them an old Padre and two Friars, carrying Lamps of 
Incense. Then the Image of the Saint, as Fine as a Milkmaid’s Garland, 
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borne on a Bier, all spangled, on the shoulders of four men, and bedizened 
out with Flowers, Wax-candles, &c. After these, the Padre Guardian of 
the Convent, and about forty Priests in their full Habits. Next came the 
Governor ; Captain Blokes, in a blue Navy Coat laeed with Gold, a pair 
of scarlet-velvet Breeches, and a Military Hat; and the rest of the English 
officers in their very best Apparel. I was fit to die a’laughing, and whis- 
pered to our Doctor of Physic, that had I known I was fated to walk 
in such a Procession, I would never have sold my old Tower Warder’s 
slashed doublet to the Frippery Man in Monmouth Street, but would 
have brought it round the World with me to wear at this Outlandish 
place. Each of us had moreover, in Compliment to his Saintship, a long 
Candle, lighted, in his hand; the which gave us. great Diversion, flaring 
the tapers about, and seeking to smoke one another. The Ceremony held 
about two hours, after which we were splendidly entertained at the Con- 
vent, and then by the Governor at the Guard-house, his own habitation 
being about three leagues off. It is to be noted, they Kneeled at every 
Crossway, and turning, walked round the Convent, and came in at another 
door, bowing down and paying their devotion to the Images and the 
Wax - candles, with the like superstitious observances. They unani- 
mously told us, however, that they expected nothing from us but our 
Company ; and, beyond the Trumpets and Hautboys, and a jolly Song or 
two from us, they had no more. Many Sharks were in the Road, that 
keep the Negro Slaves in good order, should they, poor Black Fellows, 
attempt Escape to any foreign ship by swimming to her. But the Por- 
tugees are not very hard with their Negroes, save up at the Gold-mines, 
where Mercy is quite unknown. Aqua doro may be a very good Eye- 
water; but, sure, there’s nothing like it for hardening of the Heart. 

On the 28th of this Month we bade farewell to our kind friends of 
Angre de Keys. Just before sailing we sent a Boat to the town for more 
Necessaries, and brought off some Gentlemen, whom we treated to the very 
best we could. They were very glorious, and in their Cups proposed the 
Pope’s Health to us; but we were quits with ’em by toasting that of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and, to keep up the humour, we also proposed 
Martin Luther: but this fell flat, as they had never Heard of him; whereas 
that of his Grace at Lambeth turned out rather against us than for us; 
for they cried out that they knew him very well, and that he was a Ca- 
tholic Saint, under the style and title of San Tomaso de Cantorberi. 

December 1st, we weighed with a breeze at N.E.; but later came 
on a gale 8.S.W., forcing us to anchor close under the Island of Grande. 
About 10 next morning we weighed again, and bore away and steered 
away S.W. Now the product of Brazil is well known to be Red Wood, 
Sugars, Gold, Tobaccos (of every kind, and very choice), Whale Oil, 
Snuff, and several sorts of Drugs. The Portugees build their best ships 
here. The people very Martial; and ’tis but a few years since they would 
be under no Government, but have now submitted to the House of Bra- 
ganza, which makes a Pretty Penny out of them. Their Customs are 
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very nasty ; their Houses marvellously foul; and they are for ever smok- 
ing of Tobacco; but the Portugees are still a very friendly folk, cordial 
to us English, although they call us Heretics, and, but for their great 
love for roasting Jews, very tender-hearted. I like them much better than 
those Proud Paupers the Spaniards. A Beggar on Horseback is bad 
enough; but Goodness deliver us from a Beggar on an Andalusian 
Jackass ! 

Memorandum.—Brazil discovered by the famous Americus Vespucius, 
that came after Captain Christopher Colomb. 

Nothing remarkable happened until December 6th, when we had 
close cloudy Weather, with Showers; and, after that, some pretty sharp 
Gales. On the 15th the colour of the water changed; and we sounded, 
but had no ground. On the 18th one of the Hope’s men fell out of the 
Mizentop on the Quarter-deck, and broke his Skull; so that he died, and 
was buried nextday. A brisk fellow, that; from his merry ways used to 
be called Brimstone Jemmy. After this, cold airy weather, and numbers 
of Porpoises, black on their backs and fins, with sharp white Noses. 
They often leaped high up in the water, showing their white bellies. 
Also, a plenty of Seals. December 23d we saw Land, appearing first in 
three, and afterwards in several Islands. The Wind being westerly, and 
blowing fresh, we could not weather it, but was forced to bear away and 
run along Shore from three to four leagues distant. This we saw first 
was Falkland’s Land, described in few Draughts, and none lay it down 
right, though the Latitude agrees pretty well. December 25th saw 
Land again; but could not get near enough to see whether it was inha- 
bited ; in truth we were too much in a hurry to think of making Dis- 
coveries ; for at four in the Afternoon we sighted a Sail under our Leebow, 
gave chase, and got ground of her apace till Night came on. In the 
Morning we saw nothing, it being thick hazy Weather; then, as ill luck 
would have it, it fell Calm, and having nothing else to do we Piped all 
hands to Punishment, and gave the Cook three dozen for burning Cap- 
tain Blokes’ burgoo. Then Grog served out, and we took an Observa- 
tion. Lat. 52-40. 

We kept on rowing and towing with Sweeps, and our Boats ahead, 
until about six in the Evening; and the Chase appearing to be a large 
ship, we sent Boats aboard our Consort, and agreed to engage her. A 
fine breeze sprang up, and we got in our Sweeps and Boats, making all 
possible sail; it came on thick again; but we kept her open on the Lar- 
board, and the Hope and Delight on the Starboard bow, and it being 
now Short Nights, we thought it impossible to lose one another. But 
the Master persuaded our Commander to shorten sail, saying that we 
should lose our Consorts if we kept on. Another Fog, and be hanged 
to it; but the next morning the Yellow Curtain was lifted up, and we saw 
the Chase about four miles ahead, which gave us a new Life. We ran 
at a great Rate, it being smooth water; but it coming on to blow more 
and more, the Chase outbore our Consorts, and being to windward she 
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gave off, and came down very melancholy to us, supposing her to be a 
French Homeward-bound Ship from the South Seas. Thus, this Ship 
escaped; and left us all, from the Commander to the Cabin-boys (who had 
a hard time of it that night, you may be sure), in the most doleful Dumps. - 

Strong Gales to the Ist of January. This being New-Year’s Day, 
every officer was wished a Merry New Year by our Trumpets and Haut- 
boys; and we hada large tub of Punch, hot, upon the Quarter-deck, where 
every man in the Ship had above a Pint to his share, and drank to our 
Owners and Friends’ healths in Great Britain, to a Happy New Year, a 
good Voyage, plenty of Plunder (Wo is me for that Homeward-bound 
Frenchman from the Southern Seas!), and a Safe Return. And then we 
bore down on our Consorts and gave them three Huzzas, wishing them 
the like. 

Now, it being very raw cold Weather, we very much dreaded scud- 
ding upon Ice; so we fired Guns as Signals for the Hope and Delight to 
bring to, and on the 5th of January brought ourselves to, under the same 
reefed Topsails. We feared at one time, from our Consorts having an 
Ensign in their Maintop Mastshrouds, as a Signal of Distress, that they 
had sprung their Mainmast; so we made the Large again, our Ship working 
very well in a mighty great sea. When we were able to get within Hail 
of our Consorts, we asked them how they did, and how they had come 
to hoist the Wretched Rag. They answered, Pretty well, but that they 
had shipped a great deal of Water in lying by, and being forced to put 
before the wind, the Sea had broke in at the Cabin Windows, filling the 
Steerage and Waste, and was like to have spoiled several Men ; but, Hea- 
ven be thanked, all else was indifferent well with ’em; only it was into- 
lerably Cold, and every thing Wet. Captain Blokes sent me on board the 
Delight in our Yall, and I found them in a very disorderly Pickle, with 
all their Clothes a’drying: the Ship and Rigging covered with ’em from 
the Deck to the Maintop. They got six of their Guns into the Hold, to 
make the Ship lively. 

Aboard the Morguis died, on the 8th, John Veale, a Landsman, 
having lain ill a Fortnight, and had a Swelling in the Legs ever since 
he left the Island of Grande. At nine at night we buried him; and 
this was the first we had lost by Sickness since we left England. Until 
the 15th, cloudy Weather with Squalls of Rain, and fresh Gales at S.W. 
We now accounted ourselves round Cape Horn, and so in the South Seas. 
The French ships that first came to trade in these seas were wont to 
come through the Straits of Magellan; but Experience has taught ’em 
since, that this is the best Passage to go round the Horn, where they have 
Sea Room enow, without being crushed and crowded as at a Ranelagh 
Masquerade; and the Straits are in many places very narrow, with 
strong Tides.and no Anchor Ground. 

On the 31st of January, at seven in the Morning, we made the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, bearing W.S.W., and about two in the After- 
noon we hoisted our Pinnace out, and essayed to send one of our Lieu- 
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tenants ashore, though we could not be less than four leagues off. As 
soon as it was Dark our men cried out that they saw a Light ashore; 
our Boat was then about a mile from the Shore, and bore away for the 
Ship on our firing a Quarter-deck Gun, and several Muskets, showing 
Lanterns in ou.’ Mizen and Foreshrouds, that the Pinnace might find us 
again, whilst we plied to the lee of the Island. About two in the 
Morning she came aboard, all safe. Next day we sent our Yall ashore 
about noon with the Master and Six Men, all well Armed; meanwhile 
we cleared all ready for Action on board the Marquis. Our Boat did 
not return, so we sent our Pinnace with the Crew, likewise Armed: for 
we were afraid that the Spaniards might have had a Garrison there, and 
so seized ’em. However, the Pinnace returned, and brought abundance 
of Crawfish, but found nothiug human; so that the alarm about the Light 
must have been a mere superstition of the Ship’s Company. 

It was at this same Island of Juan Fernandez, in the year of our 
Lord 1708-9, that Captain Woodes Rogers, commanding the “Duke” 
Frigate, and with whom also Captain Dampier, that famous Circum- 
navigator, sailed, found a Man clothed in Goatskins, who looked milder 
than they who had been the first owners of em. He had been on the 
Island four years and four months, being left there by Captain Strad- 
ling in the “ Cinque Ports ;” his name was Arexanver Szrxiex, a Scottish 
man, who had been Sailing Master to the “Cinque Ports ;” but quarrelling 
with the Commander, nas by him accused of Mutiny, and so Abandoned on 
this Uninhabited Island. During his stay he saw several Ships pass by, 
but only tno came to an Anchor. As he went to view’em he found they 
mere Spaniards, and so retired, upon which they Shot at him. Had they 
been French, he would have submitted ; but chose to risk his dying alone 
on the Island rather than fall into the hands of the Spaniards, because 
he apprehended they would Murder him, or make a Slave of him in the 
Mines; for he feared they mould spare no Stranger that might be 
capable of Discovering the South Sea. He had with him when left 
his Clothes and Bedding, with a Firelock, some Powder, Bullets, and 
Tobacco, a Hatchet, a Knife, a Kettle, a Bible, some practical Pieces, 
and some Mathemetical Instruments and Books. During the first eight 
months of his stay he suffered much from Melancholy and Terror ; but 
afterwards got on pretty well. He built two Huts with Pimento Wood, 
which he also burnt for Fuel and Candle ; and which, besides, refreshed 
him with its fragrant smell. He had grown very Pious in his Retreat, 
and was much given to singing of Psalms, having before led a very 
naughty life. Being a very good sailor, Captain Woodes Rogers took 
him away with him as Second Mate. He told’em that he had been at 
Jirst much pestered with Cats and Rats, the latter of which gnawed his 
Jeet and clothes, so that he was obliged to cherish the Cate rith Goat’s- 
Jlesh, and they grew so familiar with him as to lie about him in hun- 
dreds. But I cannot stay to recount half the wonderful Adventures 
of Mr. Selkirk. I knew him afterwards, a very old Man, lodging with 
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one Mrs, Branbody, that kept a Chandler's Shop over against the Jews? 
Harp Tavern at Stepney. He was wont bitterly to complain that the 
Manuscript in which he had written down an Account of his Life at 
Juan Fernandez had been cozened out of him by some crafty Book- 
sellers; and that a Paraphrase, or rather Burlesque, of tt, in a most 
garbled and mutilated form, had been printed as a Children's Story-book, 
under the name of Rosiwson Crusor. This was done by one Mr. Daniel 
Foe, a Newswriter, who, in my Youth, stood in the Pillory by Temple 
Bar, for a sedition in some plaguey Church-matters. But it is fitting 
to let these Gentry know that they have Ears, lest they become too 
Saucy. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


THE CONTINUATION OF MY VOYAGE UNTIL MY RETURN AGAIN TO EUROPE. 


Now, being got away from Juan Fernandez, did an unconquerable 
Greed and Longing for Prize and Plunder come over us; and did we 
sweep the Horizon hour after hour as long as it was Light, in hope of 
satisfaction to our long-deferred Hope. March 2d we sighted Land, 
and a vast high ridge of Mountains they call the Cordilleras, and are 
in the Country of Chili. Some parts are, I believe, full as high, if not 
higher, than the Pico of Teneriffe, and the tops of all of ’em covered with 
Snow. This day we came to an allowance of Three Pints of Water a day 
for each man; judging it best to be Economical, although we had a 
good stock of water aboard (taken in at Juan Fernandez); but Captain 
Blokes’ reason was, to be able to keep at Sea for some time longer, and 
take some Prizes to keep the Deuce out of our pockets, without being 
discovered by Watering; for our South-Sea Pilot told us that the timor- 
ous people of these Latitudes once smelling an Enemy hovering about, 
will put to sea with nothing of value from one end of the Coast to the 
other. Much baffled by several white Rocks that looked like Ships, 
and Captain Blokes much incensed at continual Disappointments, takes 
to making the Cabin-boy weary of his life; and after drubbing him 
with a Rope’s end three times doubled, was for sousing him in the Pickle- 
tub; but I dissuaded him (remembering the Torments I had myself 
endured as a Moose; and even now when I think of ’em I am Afraid, 
and Trembling takes hold of my Flesh), and so no more was Done to 
him, beyond a Threat that he should be Keel-hauled next time; although 
the poor lad had in no way misbehaved himself. We got the two Pin- 
naces into the water, to try ’em under sail, having fixed each of ’em with 
a Gun, after the manner of a Patterero, to be useful as small Privateers, 
hoping they’d be serviceable to us in little winds to take vessels. March 
15th, Land again, and we supposed it was Lobos; and sure enough, on 
the 17th, we,got well unto anchor off that Island, but found nobody 
at the place. On the 19th we determined to fit out our small Bark for 
a Privateer, and launched her into blue water, under the name of the 
Beginning. To his great pride and delight, Captain Blokes appointed 
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the Doctor of Physic to command her. She was well built for sailing, 
so she was had round to a small Cove in the Southernmost part of Lobos. 
A small Spar out of the Marquis made a Mainmast for her, and one 
of our Mizen Topsails was altered to make her a Mainsail. March 21st, 
all being ready, and the Beginning christened by Captain Blokes’ empty- 
ing a Bowl of hot Punch over her bow,- she was victualled from the 
general store; and the Doctor of Physic, who, for all his Degree, claimed 
to be a good Mariner, took possession of his high and important com- 
mand. Twenty men from our ship, and ten from our Consorts, were 
put aboard her, all well Armed. We saw her out of the Harbour, and 
she looked very pretty, having all Masts, Sails, Rigging, and Materials, 
like one of those Half Galleys fitted out for his Majesty’s Service in Eng- 
land. They gave our Ship’s Company three Huzzas, and we returned them 
the like at parting. We told the Captain-Doctor that if we were forced 
out of the Road, or gave chase hence, we would leave a Glass Bottle, 
buried under a remarkable Great Stone agreed upon, with Letters in it, 
to give an Account of how it was with us at the moment of our Depar- 
ture, and where to meet again. And he was to do the like. When the 
Beginning was gone we fell to and scrubbed Ship, getting abundance 
of Barnacles off her much bigger than Mussels. Seals numerous, but 
not so many as at Juan Fernandez. A large one seized upon a fat 
Dutchman that belonged to us, and had like to have pulled him into the 
water, biting him to the bone about the arms and legs. ‘This Hollander 
was henceforth known as the Lord Chancellor, having been so very near 
the Great Seal. After barnacling, we gave the M/arguis a good Keel, 
and Tallowed her low down. Another Dutchman we had died of the 
Scurvy. His Messmates said that it was because we had no more Cheese 
aboard, and that he could not catch Red Herriogs by angling for them 
in Blue Water. 

March 28th. The little Beginning came in with a Prize, called the 
Santa Josepha, bound from Guayaquil to Truxillo, 50 tons burden, full 
of Timber, with some Cocoa-nuts and Tobacco. A very paltry Spoil. 
There were about twelve Spaniards aboard, who told us (after some little 
Persuasion, in the way of Drubbing) that the Widow of the late Viceroy 
of Peru would shortly embark at Acapulco, with her Family and Riches, 
and stop at Payta to Refresh; and that about eight months ago there 
was a Galleon with 200,000 pieces of Eight on board, that passed Payta 
on her way to Acapulco. . They continued, however, to Lie and Contra- 
dict themselves when questioned; and so (as they howled most dismally 
on deck while under Punishment) they were had down to the Cockpit, 
where the Boatswain and his Mates had their Will of them, and I don’t 
know what became of them afterwards. ‘These Spanish Prisoners give 
a great deal of Trouble. 

April 2d. The Superstitious among us were heartily frightened at 
the Colour of the Water, which for several miles looked as Red as any 
Blood. Some fellows among the crew that were of a Preaching Turn, 
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gave out that this unusual appearance was an Omen, or Warning to 
us of Judgments coming for what had been done to the Spanish Prisoners 
(in the which Duresse I declare I had no hand; ’twas all done by Cap- 
tain Blokes’ orders, and ’tis very likely that the Boatswain, who was a 
Rough Fellow, very ignorant, exceeded his instructions). It was ex- 
plained, however, that this Sanguinary Hue in the water was a perfectly 
natural appearance, caused by the Spawn of Fish; and two or three of the 
preaching fellows being had to the Maingears and well Drubbed, Grog 
was served out to the rest, and an Alarm, which might have bred a 
‘ Mutiny, soon subsided. 

But Huzza! on the 5th of April we had things more substantial to 
think of than Red Seawater; for we took, after a very slight Resistance, 
a Ship called the Ascension, built Galleon - fashion, very high, with 
Galleries, Burden between 400 and 500 tons, and two Brothers Com- 
manders, both Dons of families that were Grandees 500 years before 
Adam was born, and of course with five-and-twenty Christian Names 
apiece. She had a number of Passengers and some fifty Negroes; but 
the former being persons of Condition, far above the Common Sort, and 
not poor Coasting people, such as were those in the Timber Bark, we 
used ’em handsomely. They, without any such persuasion as was 
employed to their forerunners, told us that the Bishop of Chokeaqua, a 
place far up the Country in the South Parts of Peru, was to have come 
from Panama in this vessel for Lima, but would stop at Payta to Recruit. 
Being near that place, we resolved to Watch narrowly, in order to catch 
his Lordship. 

Now to the Norrard, and on the 10th of April we were off the 
Hummocks they call the Saddle of Payta; and being very Calm, we 
held a Court-Martial on one of our Midshipmen who had threatened to 
shoot one of our men when at Lobos, merely for refusing to carry some 
Crows that he had shot. The Court was held in Captain Blokes’ Cabin, 
and consisted of the Commander, Self, First- Lieutenant, assisted in 
our deliberations by sundry Pipes of Tobacco and a great Jug of Punch. 
Found Guilty. Sentenced to be Degraded before the Mast, to have his 
Grog stopped for a Fortnight, and to receive Four Dozen at the Gun 
(for he being a kind of Officer, we did not wish to Humiliate him on 
deck). Half of his Punishment he endured with more doleful Squalling 
than ever I heard from a Penitent in my Life, although the Boatswain 
was very tender with him, and three Tails of the Cat were tied up. He 
begged pardon, and so Captain Blokes remitted him the rest of his 
Punishment. This Midshipman was one who sang a very good Song; 
and so a Cushion being brought to Ease him, we finished the Evening 
and the Punch jovially enough, he being before the end in high favour 
with the Commander, and promised his Rating back again. 

April 15. The Officers of all three Ships met on board the Marquis, 
and the Committee came to a Resolution to attack Guayaquil at once. 
The Bark we had called the Beginning by this time had come back to 
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us, having begun nothing and found nothing, since its first prize, except 
a great Sea Lubber, some kind of Monster that the Doctor of Physic had 
caught and wanted to preserve in Rum, to make a Present of to the Royal 
Society when we came Home; but we forbade his wasting good Liquor 
for so unworthy an end, and the Monster, smelling intolerably, was 
thrown overboard. *I'would have caused me no great sorrow to see the 
Doctor follow his Prodigy, for he was a very uncomfortable Person, and 
was much given to cheating at Cards. 

April 20th. To our Boats off Guayaquil, a Great Company of Men 
and Officers all armed to the teeth. We rowed till 12 at night, when 
we saw Lights, which we judged to be a place called Puna. It blew 
fresh, with a small rolling Sea, the Boat I commanded being deep laden 
and crammed with men ; some of us said they would rather bein a Storm 
at Sea than here ; but, in regard we were about a charming Undertaking, 
we thought no Fatigue too hard. At daybreak we saw a Bark above us 
in the River; and, running down upon her, found it was a large Pinnace, 
full of the most considerable Inhabitants of Puna, escaping towards 
Guayaquil. Here were at least a dozen handsome genteel young Wo- 
men, extremely well dressed, and from them our men got some fine 
Gold Chains and Earrings. Some of these Nicknacks were concealed 
about ’em; but the Gentlewomen in these parts being very thinly dressed 
in Silk and Fine Linen, they could hide but little, and our Linguist was 
bidden to advise them to be Wise in ‘Time, and surrender their Valuables, 
which they did. And so civil were our Sailors to them, that they offered 
to dress some Victuals for us when we got ’em aboard ; which made us 
hope that the Fair Sex would be kind to us when we returned to 
England, for our discreet behaviour to these charming Prisoners. 

* * * + * * * 

I am afraid that during the Attack on Guayaquil, which took place 
the next day, and continued for the three following ones, when the place 
Capitulated to our force, and a Treaty was signed between our Com- 
manders and the Governor and Corregidor of Guayaquil, sundry pro- 
ceedings took place that would not very well have squared with the 
public ideas of what is due to the Fair Sex just treated of; but I declare 
that I had neither Art nor Part in them, and that I am entirely Free 
from any Responsibility that Censure might cast on the Authors of Cruel 
Disturbances ; for early in the Attack I was hit by a Musket-ball in the 
chest, and borne senseless to our Boats. That I did my Duty bravely, 
my Commander was good enovgh to say, and the whole Ship’s Company 
to admit. I was carried away to the Marguis, and for a long time lay 
between Hawk and Buzzard; for a smart Fever came about the third 
day, like Burgundy wine after Sherris, and I was for a while quite off 
my head and Raving about Old Times ;—about Captain Night and the 
Blacks, and Maum Buckey and her Negro Washerwomen, and my 
Campaign against the Maroons, and some Other Things that had befallen 
me during those fifteen years which I have chosen to leave a Blank in my 
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life, and which I scorn to deny did—some of them—lie heavy on my Con- 
science. All these were mixed up with the old Gentleman at Gnawbit’s, 
and my Lord Lovat with his head off, and my Grandmother in Hanover 
Square; so that I doubt whether those who tended me knew what to 
make of me. There was some difficulty too as to medical attendance, for 
we had cashiered our Surgeon— that is to say, he had run away at 
Grande in the Brazils, to marry a brown Portugee woman; and the 
Doctor of Physic he was all for Herbal Treatment, demanding Succory, 
Agrimony, Asarabacca, Knights-pound-wort, Cuckoo-point, Hulver-bush, 
with Alehoof, and other things not to be found in this part of the World. 
And Captain Blokes said that he knew nothing half so good for a Gun- 
shot Wound as cold Rum-and-Water; and between the two I had like 
to have died, but all were very kind to me, even to extracting the Ball 
with a Pair of Snuffers; and a great clumsy thing the said missile was, 
being, I verily believe, part of a Door-hinge which these clumsy Spanish 
Brutes had broken off short to cram into their Guns; and yet it might 
have gone worse with me had it been a smooth round cast Bullet, and 
drilled a clean Wound right through my Body. 

As I was coming round, even to the taking of some Sangaree and 
Chicken Panada (for we were now very well provided with Live Stock), 
the Captain said to me: “You ha’n’t murdered a man, Brother, have 
you?” 

I replied, starting up, that my hands were free from the stain of 
Blood unrighteously spilt. 

“No offence, Brother Dangerous,” continued the Captain. “In our 
line’ of life we ar’n’t particular. It wouldn’t take very dirty weather to 
make our Ensign look like a Black Flag. Piracy and Privateering—they 
both begin with a P. I thought you had something o’ that sort on your 
mind, because you took it so woundily about being hanged.” 

“‘T have had a strange life,” I answered faintly. 

“ No doubt about that,” says the Captain. “So have I, Brother, and 
not an over-good one: that’s why I asked you. Ifthe old woman hadn’t 
been in the oven herself, she’d never have gone there to look for her 
daughter. But have you any thing on your mind, Brother? Is there 
any thing that Billy Blokes can do for you?” 

I answered, very gratefully, that there was nothing I could think of. 

“°Cause why,” he resumed, “if there is, you have only to sing out. 
If you think you’re like to slip your Cable and would like to say some- 
thing, we’ve got a Padre on board out of the last Prize, and he shall 
come and do the Right Thing for you. You don’t know any thing about 
his lingo ; but what odds is that? Spanish, or Thieves’ Latin, or right- 
down Cockney,—it’s all one when the word’s given to pipe all hands.” 

I answered that I was no Papist, but a humble member of the Church 
of England as by Law established. 

“Of course,” concluded the Captain. “So amI. God bless King 
George and the Protestant Succession, and confound the Pope, the Devil, 
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and the Pretender! But any Port in a storm, you know; and a Padre’s 
better than no Prayers at all. I’ve done all I could for you, Brother. 
I’ve read you most part of the story of Bel and the Dragon, likewise the 
Articles of War, and a lot of psalms out of Sternhold and Hopkins; and 
now, if you feel skeery about losing the number of your mess, I’ll make 
your Will for you, to be all shipshape before the Big Wigs of London. 
There must be a matter of Four Hundred Pounds coming to you already 
for your share of Plunder; and no one shall say that Billy Blokes ever 
robbed a Messmate of even a twopenny tester of his Rights.” 

Again I thanked this singular person, who, for all his Addictedness 
to Rum-and-Water, of which he drank vast quantities, was one of the most 
Sagacious men I have known. But I told him that I had neither kith nor 
kin belonging to me; that I did not even know the name of my Father and 
Mother; and that my Grandmother,. even, was an Unknown Lady, and 
had been dead nigh forty years. Finally, that if I made any Will, it would 
only be to the effect that my Property, if any, might be divided among 
the Ship’s Company of the Marquis, with a donative of Fifty Guineas to 
the Hope and Delight people to drink to my Memory. 

“Ay, and to a pleasant journey to Fiddler’s Green,” cries out the 
Captain. “But cheer up, Heart; ye’re not weighed for the Long Journey 
yet.” Nor had I; for I presently recovered, and in less than a month 
after my Mishap was again whole and fit for Duty. And I have set this 
down in order to confute those malignant men who have declared that 
all my Wounds were from Stripes between the Shoulders; whereas I can 
show the marks, 1°, of an English Grenadier’s bayonet; 2°, of a French- 
man’s sword; 3°, of a Spanish bullet; with many more Scars gotten as 
honourably, and which it would be only braggadocio to tell the History of. 

Item.—The Corregidores, or Head-Men of Guayaquil, are great Thieves. 
The Mercenary Viceroys not being permitted to Trade themselves, do use 
the Corregidores as middle-men, and these again employ a third hand; 
so that ships are constantly employed carrying Quicksilver, and all man- 
ner of precious and prohibited goods, to and from Mexico out of by-ports. 
Thus, too, being their own Judges, they get vast Estates, and stop all 
complaints in Old Spain by Bribes. But now and then comes out a 
Viceroy who is a Man of Honesty and Probity, and will have none of 
these Scoundrelly ways of Making Money (like Mr. Henry Fielding among 
the Trading Justices, a Bright exception for integrity, though his Life, 
as I have heard, was otherwise dissolute), and then he falls to and squeezes 
the Corregidores, in the same manner as Cardinal Richelieu, that was 
Lewis Thirteenth’s Minister, was wont to do with the Financiers. “You 
must treat ’em like Leeches,” said he; “and when they are bloated with 
blood, put salt upon them, to make them disgorge.’’ And I have heard 
that this rigid System of Probity, and putting salt on the gorged Corregi- 
dores, has ofttimes turned out more profitable to the Viceroys than trading 
on their own account. 


Many of our men falling sick here, and our Ransom being now fully 
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disbursed by the authorities of Guayaquil, we made haste to get away 
from the place, which was fast becoming pestiferous. 

We set sail with more than fifty men Down with the Distemper (of 
which they were dying like Sheep with the Rot in the town, and all the 
Churches turned into Hospitals) ; but we hoped the Sea Air, for which we 
longed, would set us all healthy again. So plying to windward, bearing 
for the Gallipagos Islands, and on the 21st of May made the most Norrard 
of that Group. Jan Serouder, a West Frieslander, and very good Sailor, 
though much given to smoking in his Hammock, for which he had many 
times been Drubbed, died of the Distemper. A great want of Medicines 
aboard, and the Rum running very low. Sent a Boat ashore to see for 
Water, Fish, and Turtle, which our men (being now less Dainty by 
Roughing) had, by this time, condescended to eat. Kept on our course; 
on the 27th the Easternmost Island bore 8.E. by S., distant about four 
leagues: and nothing more remarkable happened till the 6th of June, 
when we spied a Sail, the Hope being then about two miles ahead of us; 
and about seven in the Evening she took her ina very courageous manner. 
This was a Vessel of about 90 tons, bound from Panama to Guayaquil, 
called the San Tomaso y San Demas (for these Spaniards can never have 
too much of a good thing in the way of Saints), Juan Navarro Navarret 
y Colza, Commander. About forty people on board, and eleven Negro 
Slaves, but little in the way of European goods save some Iron and 
Cloth. They had a passenger of note on board, one Don Pantaleone and 
Something as long as my Arm, who was going to be Governor of Bal- 
divia, and said he bad been taken not long since in the North Sea by 
Jamaica Cruisers. On the 7th June we made the Island of Gorgona; 
and, on the 8th, got to an anchor in 30-fathom water. The next day 
sent out our Pinnace a’cruising, and took a prize called the Golden 
Sun, belonging to a Creek on the Main,—a twopenny-halfpenny little 
thing, 35 tons; ten Spaniards and Indians, and a Negro that was chained 
down to the deck to amuse the Ship Company with playing on the Guitar 
(a kind of Lute). However, we found a few ounces of Gold-dust aboard 
her, worth some sixty pounds sterling. After examining our Prisoners 
(who gave us much trouble, for we had no Linguist, and ’twas a Word 
and a Blow in questioning them: that is, the Blow came from us to get 
the Word from ’em ; but not more than two or three Spaniards were Ex- 
pended),—after this tedious work was over we held a Committee, and 
agreed to go to Malaga,* an Island which had a Road, and with our Boats 
tow up the River in quest of the rich Gold-mines of Barbacore, also 
called by the Spaniards San Juan. But heavy Rains coming on, we were 
obliged to beat back and come to Gorgona again, building a Tent ashore 
for our Armour and Sick Men. We spent till the 25th in Careening ; 
on the 28th we got all aboard agen, rigged and stowed all ready for 
sea; the Spaniards who were our Prisoners, and who are very Dilatory 





* There is a River in Macedon and a River in Monmouth, and more Malagas . 
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Sailors (for they hearken more to their Saints than to the Boatswain’s 
Pipe), were much amazed at our Despatch; telling us that they usually 
took Six Weeks or a Month to Careen one of their King’s Ships at Lima, 
where they are well provided with all Necessaries, and account that 
Quick Expedition. We allowed Liberty of Conscience on board our 
floating Commonwealth to our Prisoners ; for there being a Priest in each 
ship, they had the Great Cabin for their Mass, whilst we used the Church- 
of-England Service over them on the Quarter-deck. So that the Papists 
here were the Low Churchmen. Shortly after the beginning of July we 
freed our prisoners at fair Ransom in Gold-dust; but the Village where 
we landed them was so poor in common Necessaries, that we were obliged 
to give them some corned beef and biscuit for their subsistence until they 
could get up the Country, where there was a Town. Same day a Negro 
belonging to the Delight was bit by a small brown speckled Snake, and 
died in a few hours. 

We had with us, too, a very good prize taken by the Hope, and con- 
tinued unloading this and transferring the rich contents to our ships, hav- 
ing promised to restore the Hull itself to the Spaniards, on her being 
handsomely Ransomed ; and the Don that was to be Governor of Baldivia 
was appointed Agent for us, and suffered to. go freely on his Parole 
to and fro to arrange Money- Matters with ‘the Authorities up the 
Country. 

Memorandum.—Amongst our Prisoners (taken on board the Panama 
ship) there was a Gentlewoman and her Family, the Eldest Daughter, a 
pretty young woman of Eighteen, newly Married, and had her hasband 
with her. We assigned them the Great Cabin on board the Prize, and 
none were suffered to intrude amongst them; yet the Husband (we were 
told) showed evident Marks of a Violent Jealousy, which is the Spaniard’s 
Epidemic Disease. I hope he had not the least Reason for it, seeing that 
the Prize-Master (our Second Lieutenant) was above Fifty years of Age, 
and of avery Grave Countenance, appearing to be the most secure Guar- 
dian to females that had the least Charm, though all our young Men 
(that were Officers) had hitherto appeared Modest beyond Example 
among’ privateers; yet we thought it improper to expose them to Temp- 
tation. And I am sure, when the Lieutenant, being superseded for some- 
what Scorching of a Negro with a stick of fire for answering him 
Saucily, and Captain Blokes bade me take temporary command of the 
Prize and Prisoners, that I behaved myself so well as to gain Thanks 
and Public Acknowledgments for my civility to the Ladies. We had 
notice that more than one of these Fair Creatures had concealed Treasure 
about ’em; and so in the most Delicate Manner we ordered a Female 
Negro who spoke English to overhaul ’em privately, and at the same 
time to tell ’em that it would pain us to the Heart to be obliged to use 
Stripes or other Unhandsome Means to come to a Discovery. Many 
Gold Chains, Bracelets, Ouches, and suchlike Whim-Whams the Sable 
‘Nymph found cunningly stowed away; upon which we gave her half a 
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pint of Wine and a large pot of Sweets, forgiving her at the same time 
a Whipping at the Capstan which had been promised her for Romping 
and Gammocking among the people in the Forecastle. For I suppose 
there was never a modester man than Captain Blokes. 

August 10th. All Money-Matters being arranged, we disposed of 
our Prisoners. We burnt down the Village for some Impertinence of the 
Head Man (who was a Half-caste Indian),—but no great harm done, since 
’*twas mostly Mud and Plaintain thatch, and could be built up again in a 
Week,—and got to Windward very slowly, there being a constant current 
flowing to Leeward to the Bay of Panama. 18th we saw the Island of 
Gallo; the 18th we spied a Sail bearing W.N.W. of us, when we all 
three gave chase, and took her in half an hour. 70 tons. Panama to 
Lima. Forty people aboard, upon examining whom they could tell us 
little News from Europe, but said that there came Advices from Porto- 
bello in Spain, and by a French ship from France, not long before they 
came out of Panama; but that all was kept private; only, they heard 
that his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland was Dead, the which 
Sad Intelligence we were not willing to Believe, but drank his Health at 
Night, which we thought could do him no hurt even if he really happened 
to be Dead. By this time we had gotten another Surgeon out of the De- 
light, whom we daily exercised at his Instruments in the Cockpit, and 
his Mate at making of Bandages and spreading of Ointment; and Cap- 
tain Blokes (who was always giving some fresh proof of Sagacity), just 
to try ’em, and imitate business for’em a little, ordered Red Lead, mixed 
with Water, to be thrown on two of our Fellows, and sent ’em down to 
the Hold, when the Surgeon, thinking they had really been wounded, 
went about to Dress them; but the Mistake being discovered, it was a 
very agreeable Diversion. 

After this we made sail to the Marias Islands (for I feel I must be brief 
in this abstract of my Log, and must compress into a few pages the events 
of many Months), and all November were cruising about Cape St. Lucas 
in quest of Prizes. Christmas we spent in a very dismal manner; for a 
Complaint, something akin to Mumps with Scurvy in the gums, and a 
touch of Lockjaw to boot, broke out among us, and eight men died. 
Then we engaged or took a very big Spaniard out of Manilla, 250 tons, 
and a very rich Cargo, mostly in Gold-dust and embroidered Stuffs. 
January 10th, 1748-9, at anchor at Port Segura; and here, to our dismal 
dismay, we heard that Peace had been proclaimed between Spain and 
England, and that all our Privateering for the present was at an end. 
Then to Acapulcoin Mexico, seeing if we could do some honest trading ; 
but at all the Towns along the Coast they looked upon us as little better 
than Pirates. But we felt a little comforted at the thought that we had 
already taken some very rich Prizes, and my own part of the Plunder 
was now over 1500/. January 11th, we weighed from Port Segura, and 
ran towards the Island of Guam. Our Steward missing some pieces of 
Pork, we immediately searched and found the Thieves. One of them had 
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been guilty before, and forgiven on promise of Amendment; but was 
punished now, lest Forbearance should encourage the rest to follow this 
bad practice.. Provisions being so short, and our run now so long, might, 
without great caution, have brought evil consequences upon us. ‘They 
(the Thieves) were ordered to the Main-gear, and every man of the watch 
to give ’em a blow with the Cat-o’-nine-tails. On the 14th of February, in 
commemoration of the ancient English custom of choosing Valentines, a 
list was drawn up of all the Fair Ladies in Bristol in any way related or 
concerned in our Ships; and all the Officers were sent for to the Cabin, 
where every one drew, and drank his Valentine’s health in a cup of Punch, 
and to a happy sight of ’em all. This was done to put ’em in mind of 
Home. 

From Guam, a very poor place, and the Natives uncommonly nasty, 
we shaped our course to Ternate; and about the 2d of May saw land, 
which we took for some. of the Islands lying about the N.E. part of 
Celebes, but were satisfied soon after that we were in the Straits of 
Guiana. 18th May passed several Islands, and the South point of Gillolo. 
This was the time of the S.E. Monsoon, which made Weather and Wind 
very uncertain. May 25th we fell in with a parcel of Islands to the 
Eastward of Bouton, an island where there is a kind of Indian King, very 
Savage and Warlike, and with a considerable flotilla of Galleys. We traded 
with him, and made good profit in the way of Barter; for these Savages 
will give Gold and Goods for the veriest Trumpery that was ever picked 
up at a Groat the handful at the hucksters’ stalls in Barbican. From 
Bouton on the 11th June, having well watered and provisioned, and 
taken a Native pilot on board, we sailed for Batavia, and on the 80th 
cast anchor in the Road there. We waited on his Excellency the Go- 
vernor-General (for the States of Holland), and beeged permission to refit 
our Ships, which was granted. Many strange Humours now to be seen 
aboard. Some of the crew hugging each other; others blessing themselves 
that they were come to such a glorious place for Punch, where they 
could have Arrack for Eightpence a Gallon; for now the Labour was 
worth more than the Liquor, whereas, a few weeks since, a Bowl of Punch 
was worth more to them than half the Voyage. Now we began to Careen, 
going over to Horn Island, and a Sampan ready to heave down by, and 
take in our Guns, Carriages, &c. Several of our men fell ill of Fevers, as 
they said, from drinking the Water of the Island; but as Captain Blokes 
opined, more from the effects of Arrack Punch at Eightpence a Gallon. 
All English ships are allowed by the Government here half a leaguer of 
Arrack a day for ship's use per man; but boats are not suffered to bring 
the least thing off shore without being first severely searched. As to 
the town of Batavia, it lies in a bay full of islands, which so break off the 
Sea, that though the Road is very large, yet it is safe. The Banks of the 
Canals through the City are paved with stones as far as the Boom, which 
is shut up every night at nine o'clock, and guarded by Soldiers. All 


the Streets are very well built and inhabited ; fifteen of ’em have Canals 
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just as in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and from end to end they reckon 
fifty-six bridges. The vast number of Cocoa-nut trees in and about the 
City every where afford delightful and profitable Groves. There are Hos- 
pitals, Spin-houses, and so forth, as in Holland, where the idle and 
vicious are set to work, and, when need arises, receive smart Discipline. 
The Chinese have also a large Sick House, and manage their charity so 
well that you never see a Chinaman looking despicable in the street. 
The Dutch Women have greater privileges in India than in Holland, or, 
indeed, any where else; for on slight occasions they are often divorced 
from their Husbands, and share the Estate betwixt ’em. A Lawyer told 
me at Batavia he had known, out of fifty-eight causes, all depending in 
the Council Chamber, fifty-two of them were Divorces. The Governor’s 
Palace of Brick, very stately and well laid. He lives in as great splendour 
as a king; he has a Train and Guards—viz. a Troop of Horse and a 
Company of Foot with Halberds, in liveries of yellow satin adorned with 
silver laces and fringe—to attend his Coach when he goes abroad. His 
Lady has also her Guards and Train. The Javanese, or Ancient Natives, 
are numerous, and said to be barbarous, and proud, of a dark colour, with 
flat faces, thin short Black hair, large eyebrows and cheeks. The Men 
are strong-limbed, but the Women small. The Met have many Wives, and 
aré much given to lying and stealing. They are all Pagans, and worship 
Devils. The Women tawny, sprightly, and Amorous, and very apt to give 
poison to their Husbands when they can do it cunningly. There are at 
least 10,000 Chinese who pay the Dutch:a dollar a month for liberty to 
wear their Hair, which they are not allowed to do at home since the Tar- 
tars conquered ’em. ‘There comes hither from China fourteen or sixteen 
Junks a year, being flat-bottomed ves ‘els. The Merchants come with 
their goods, anc marvellous queer folks they are. I don’t think the whole 
City is as large as Bristol; but ’tis much more populous. 

October 12th. We, according to our Owners’ orders to keep our 
Ships full-manned, whether the War continued or not—and, oh, how we 
cursed this plaguey Peace !—shipped here seventeen men that were Dutch. 
Though we looked upon our hardships as being now pretty well over, 
several Ran from us here that had come out of England with us, being 
straggling, lazy good-for-nothings, that can’t leave their old Trade of 
deserting, though now they had a good sum due to each of ’em for 
Wages. Their shares for Plunder of course were forfeited, and equitably 
divided among those that stuck by us. From this to the 23d we con- 
tinued taking in wood and water for our Passage to the Cape of Good 
Hope; and just before we sailed held a Council on board the Marquis, 
by which ’twas agreed, that if any of our Consorts should happen to part 
company, the one that arrived first was to stay at the Cape twenty days ; 
and, then, if they didn’t find the other Ships, to make their utmost des- 
patch to the Island of Helena; and if not there, to proceed, according to 
Owners’ orders, to Great Britain. 

Nothing particular happened till the 27th December, when the Mar- 


- 
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. quis proved very Leaky, and rare work we had at the Pumps, they being 
most of them choked up from long disuse. December 28th we came in 
sight of the Lion’s Head and Rump, being two Hills over the Cape 
Town. Saluted the Dutch fortress with Nine Guns, and got but Three for 
thanks; it being surprising what airs these Pipe-smoking, Herring-cur- 
ing, Cheese-making, Twenty-breeches Gentry give themselves. 29th, we 
moored Ship, and sent our Sick ashore. We stayed here until the end of 
February, when we went into Sardinia Bay to Careen; for a Survey of 
Carpenters had reported very badly concerning the Leak. 27th Feb. we 
had a good Rummage for Bale Goods to dispose of ashore, having leave 
of the Governor, and provided a Store-house, where I and the Supercargo 
of the Delight took it by turns weekly during the sale of ’em. 28th 
March came in a Portugee frigate, with news that Five stout French 
Ships had attempted Rio Janeiro, but were repulsed, and had a great 
number of men killed, with over 400 taken prisoners by the Portuguese. 

April 5th we hoisted a Blue Ensign, loosened our Fore Topsail, and 
fired a Gun as a Signal for our Consorts to unmoor, and so fell down to 
Robin and Penguin Islands. 

Memorandum.—We buried four while at the Cape; eight ran away 
to be eaten up, as we heartily hoped, by the Hottentots, who have a 
great gusto for White Man’s Flesh ; but reject Negroes as too strong and 
Aromatic; to say little of the major number of our Ships’ Companies 
getting Married to Black Wenches. But there’s no Doctors’ Commons 
at Cape Town; and the best Way of Divorce is by shoving off a boat 
from Shore, and leaving your Wife behind you. ZJtem.—The Dutch gene- 
rally send a Ship every year to Madagascar for Slaves to supply their 
Plantations; for the said beastly Hottentots have their Liberty and Ease 
so much, that they cannot be brought to work, even though they should 
Starve (which they do pretty well all the year round) for the lack of it. 
Here, too, we spoke with an Englishman and an Irishman, that had 
been several years with the famous Madagascar Pirates, but were now 
pardoned, and allowed to settle here. They told us that these Miserable 
Wretches, who once made such a Noise in the World, dwindled away one 
by one, most of them very poor and despicable, even to the Natives, 
among whom they had Married. They added, that they had no Embarka- 
tions, only mere Canoes and Rowboats in Madagascar; so that these Pirates 
(so long a terrible Bugbear to peaceable Merchantmen) are now become 
so inconsiderable as to be scarcely worth mentioning; yet I do think that 
if care be not always taken after a Peace to clear all out-of-the-way 
Islands of these piratical Vermin, and hinder others from joining them, it 
may prove a Temptation for loose seampish Fellows to resort thither, and 
make every Creek in the Southern Seas a troublesome nest of Free- 
booters. 

The Cape having been so frequently described, I shall only add that 
the Character of the Hottentots, at which I have hinted, has been found 
to be too True, and that they scarce deserve to be reckoned of the Hu- 
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man Kind: they are such a nasty, ill-looking, and worse-smelling people. 
Their Apparel is the Skins of Beasts ; their chief Ornament is to be very 
Greasy and Black; so that they besmear themselves with an abominable 
Oil, mixed with Tallow and Soot; and the Women twist the Entrails of 
Beasts or Thongs of Hides round their legs, which resemble Rolls of 
Tobacco. Here’s plenty, however, of all kinds of Flesh and Fowl; 
there’s nothing wanting at the Cape of Good Hope for a good subsistence ; 
nor is there any place more Commodious for a Retirement to such as would 
be out of the Noise of the World, than the adjacent courtry in the pos- 
session of the Dutch. 

Nothing of note happened till May Ist, only that sometimes we had 
Thunder, Lightning, Rain, and Squalls of Wind. On the 7th we made 
the Island of Ascension, 8. Lat. 8°2. On the 14th at noon we found we 
had just crossed the Equator, being the eighth time we had done so in our 
course round the World. We had a Dutch Squadron with us, who ex- 
pected Convoy Rates, and all manner of Civilities from us, though there 
was now Peace, and we wanted nothing from ’em; but ’tis always the 
way with this Grasping and Avaricious People. Soon too we observed 
that the Dutch ships began to scrape and clean their sides, painting 
and polishing and beeswaxing ’em inside and out, bending new sails, and 
the very Mariners putting on half a dozen pair of new breeches apiece. 
This it is their custom to do as they draw near home; so that they look 
as if newly come out of Holland. 

On the morning of the 15th July we made Fair Island and Foul 
Island, lying off Shetland; and sighted two or three Fishing Doggers 
cruising off the Islands. Having little wind, we lay by, and the Inhabit- 
ants came off with what Provisions they had; but they are a very poor 
people, wild and savage, subsisting chiefly on Fish. When that provision 
fails, J have heard they live on Seaweed. 

We being, so to speak, in charge, although unwillingly, of the Dutch 
Squadron, which had been willy-nilly our Convoy, were compelled to put 
into a port of Holland instead of into a British one, as we had fondly 
hoped. On the 23d July the Dutch Commodore made a signal for 
seeing Land, and the whole fleet answered him with all their colours. The 
Pilot-boat coming off, we took two aboard, and about noon parted with 
sofme of our Dutch Consorts that were Rotterdam and Middleburg ships. 
We gave ’em a Huzza and a half in derision, and our Trumpet and Haut- 
boy were for striking up the Rogue’s March ; but this was forbidden by 
the Sagacious Captain Blokes. Some English ships now hove in sight, 
and saluted the Dutch Commodore; and afterwards we, though with 
an ill grace, saluted his Worship to welcome in sight of the land, which 
by right belongs to the Rats (though I have little doubt that for all the 
Vandykes and Vandams the long-whiskered Gentry will come to their 
own again some of these fine days), As soon as they got over the Bar 
the Dutchmen fired all their guns for joy at their safe arrival in their 
own country, which they very affectionately call Fatherland ; and, indeed, 
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it was not easy under these circumstances to be angry with the Poor Souls 
that had been so long at Sea and wandering about Strange Lands. At 8 
at night we came to an Anchor in 6-fathom water, about 2 miles off 
shore. 

On the 24th, in the morning, the Dutch Flag-ship weighed, in order to 
go up to the unlivering place. In the Afternoon Captain Blokes sent me 
ashore, and up to Amsterdam, with a letter for our Owners’ Agents, to ask 
how we were to act and proceed from hence. Coming back with instruc- 
tions from the Agent (one Mr. Vandepeereboom, who made me half-fud- 
dled with Schiedam drinking to our prosperous return ; but he was a very 
Civil Gentleman, speaking English to admiration, and had a monstrous 
pretty Housekeeper, with eyes as bright as her own Pots and Pans), by 
Consent of our Council we discharged such men as we had shipped at 
Batavia and the Cape, and sold the half-dozen Negroes we had from time 
to time picked up for about a Hundred Dollars apiece. But this last had 
to be managed by private Contract, and somewhat under the Rose; for 
their High Mightinesses, the States-General, allow no Slaves to be sold 
openly in Amsterdam. 

On the 10th we went up the Vlieder, which is a better Road than the 
Texel, and then to Amsterdam again, where Captain Blokes and his 
chief officers had to make Affidavits before a Notary Public to the truth 
of an Abstract of our Voyage, the which I had drawn up from the Log 
of the arquis, to justify our proceedings to our own Government in 
answer to what the East India Company had to allege against us; they 
being, as we were informed, resolved to trouble us on pretence that we 
had Encroached upon their Charter. On the 31st August comes Mr. 
Vandepeereboom on board to take Account of what Plate, Gold, and Pearl 
was in the Ship; and on the 5th September he took his leave of us. 

But not of me; for as I had been much with him ever since we had 
lain at Amsterdam, we had become great Chums, and he had persuaded 
me not to return just yet to England, but to remain with him in Holland, 
and become his partner in Mercantile Adventure, that should not necessi- 
tate my going to Sea again. And by this time, to tell truth, I was 
heartily sick of being Tossed and Tumbled about by the Waves. No man 
could say that I had not done my Duty during my momentous Voyage 
round the World. I had worked as hard as any Moose on board the 
Marquis, doing hand-work and head-work as well. I had been Wounded, 
had had two Fevers and one bout of Scurvy ; but was seldom in such evil 
case as to shirk either my Duty or my Grog. I prudently redoubted the 

Chances of returning in haste to my native Country, for, although being 
* alone in the world, and the marriage with Madam ‘Taffetas not provable 
in Law, with no other Domestic Troubles to grieve me, I knew from long 
Experience what Ducks and Drakes Seafaring men do make of their 
money coming home from along voyage with their heads empty and their 
pockets full, and was determined that what I had painfully gathered from 
the uttermost Ends of the Earth should not be riotously and unprofitably 
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squandered in the Taverns of Wapping and Rotherhithe. Mr. Vandepeere- 
boom entering with me into the State of his Affairs, proved, as far us 
Ledger and Cash-book could prove any thing, that he was in a most pros- 
perous way of business, in the Dutch East India trade, of which by this 
time I knew something’; so that although Captain Blokes was loth to 
part with his old Shipmate and Secretary, he was yet glad to see me better 
myself. And in truth Mr. Vandepeereboom’s Housekeeper was marvel- 
lous pretty. I drew my Pay and Allowances, which amounted to but a 
small matter; but to my great Joy and Gladness I found that my share 
of the Plunder from our Prizes and the Ransom of Guayaquil came to 
Twenty Hundred Pounds. The order for this sum was duly transferred to 
me, and lodged to my Account in the Bank of Amsterdam, then the most 
famous Corporation of Cofferers (since that of Venice began to decline) in 
Europe. I bade farewell to Captain Blokes and all my Messmates ; left 
Twenty Pounds to be divided among the Ship’s Company (for which they 
manned Shrouds and gave me three Huzzas.as the Shoreboat put off); and 
after a last roaring Carouse on board the Marguis, gave up for Ever my 
berth in the gallant Craft in which I had sailed round the World. 
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A Blew among the fills. 


Ir is not a long scientific account of a geological or geographical excur- 
sion among the Himalayas of tle Old World or the giant Andes of the 
New that I am about to relate. No hair-breadth escapes in rambling 
over thirsty deserts to reach the African Mountains of the Moon has it 
been my privilege to recal. No perilous crossings of glaciers and leaping 
of crevasses among the Alps or Pyrenees come back to trouble my quiet 
dreams, and awake me at midnight with a shudder and a start. 

Pioneers of the human race, such as Robert Bruce, Baron Humboldt, 
or Dr. Livingstone, must, methinks, enjoy a peculiar pleasure, all their 
own, in recalling scenes of travel, sublime or beautiful, which, maybe, 
never before gladdened the eyes of civilised man. We know well when 
we have discovered any thing which we consider at all interesting, how 
we delight in a measure to appropriate it to ourselves; and how pleased 
great and learned men are, after picking up even the tiniest fossil shell 
which they think no other savant has yet been fortunate enough to be- 
hold, to call it after their own names, and cherish a sort of affection 
for it. What, then, must have been their intense delight who, for the 
first time, have gazed from some mountain height over a vast expanse of 
country, whose hills and woods and valleys they have every reason to 
believe have never felt the impress of a shoe. They cannot truly pocket 
all this and call it theirs, but they can, with feelings glowing with new- 
born sensations of a thrilling joy, participate in the glorious beauty of the 
scene, and feel their spirits dilating as with an effort palpably to appro- 
priate to their own individuality these fresh pictures of natural sublimity, 
as new to them as though they had but just left the Creator’s hand. At 
such a time we should think they would realise the words of the poet: 


“ 





Simply enjoy the present loveliness ; 

Let it become a portion of your being ; 

Close your glad gaze, yet see it none the less, 
No clearer with your eyes than spirit seeing. 
And when you part at last, turn once again, 
Swearing that beauty shall be unforgot : 

So in far sorrows it shall ease your pain, 

In distant troubles it shall calm your strife, 
And in your further and serener life, 

Who says that it shall be remembered not ?” 


It is but a stroll or two among the Silurian and other hills of South 
Shropshire that I now have to relate, and that not for the purpose of 
interesting the scientific world with any researches of a philosophical 
character, or of following the footsteps of the great Murchison to estab- 
lish these Silurian hills in their proper position in the geological sections 
of the earth. It must have been a pleasure indeed to this geologist in- 
dividually to hunt for and discover, among these rocky depositions of a 
bygone age, those signs of primitive organic life, whose existence so ma- 
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terially aided him in that grand classification and arrangement of those 
strata which he entered into and organised with such elaborate skill. 
Not but that any thoughtful mind would like to follow in the wake of 
such great spirits as Sir Roderick or Hugh Miller, who have left a trail 
of almost imperishable light to mark their wanderings o’er the earth, 
and show to future ages their 

“ Footsteps on the sands of time.” 

There are those, however, who, though they do not take such a lively 
interest in science as never to rest satisfied unless they know the correct 
geological structure and nomenclature of every hill upon which they 
tread, may thoroughly enjoy a recreative ramble in the breezy mountain- 
air, and feel heartily thankful for the occasional privilege of a blow 
among the hills, and taking, as thus afforded, a wider and nobler view of 
God’s earth. 

It was a glorious morning in spring, and I turned out early to enjoy 
a long walk before breakfast, as mine was going to be but a short stay 
among the beautiful scenery of this little Switzerland. There had been 
a slight fall of snow the night before, after I got in, and the tops of the 
hills were all white and glistening in the bright rays of the morning sun. 
The presence of the snow seemed to impart a bracing freshness to the 
air; but it did not stop the birds singing, who seemed all inclined to chant 
their morning hymn together. The very diatoms, whose beauteous tints 
of orange-brown and olive-gold coloured the prill of water running on the 
wayside, seemed sparkling in the sun with unusual brilliancy, as though 
they too, through their tiny shells of flint, felt the cheery freshness of 
this April morn, and were actively enjoying themselves, as the rays of 
light not only fell upon but went through and through them. Sunshine 
is gladness to a great part of the creation; but the atomical existence of 
these lowest organisms, which almost appear to inhabit the border-land 
between animal and vegetable life, seems to be thoroughly permeated 
and glorified by the life-giving light emanating so serenely from a cloud- 
less sun. Turning from the highway, we soon found ourselves at the 
bottom of the valley; while on looking around, the grassy meadow we 
were crossing seemed fairly hemmed in with hills on every side. 

Making choice of one of them to ascend, which, though not one of 
the highest, seemed, with its snowy cap and smoothly conical figure, 
to be well worth the trouble of climbing, we directed our steps for it in 
as straight a line as was possible. 

We crossed the Shrewsbury and Hereford line of railway, which, 
being placed for facility of construction at the bottom of the valley, does 
not intrude itself upon the landscape, for I really did not see it until I 
was within a few yards of the fence. 

Getting on to the great Watling-Street Road, made by the Roman 
legions—which is now little more than a cattle-track in some places, and 
rather sloppy and dirty withal—we proceeded along it for a short distance, 
giving a passing thought to the mighty hosts of the great Caesars, and 
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the vast hordes of British warriors that must have tramped along this 
notable highway nearly two thousand years ago, when the disciplined 
armies of great Rome found it no easy task to drive the brave Silures 
from their mountain fastnesses, and away from the well-wooded banks of 
the Severn. Finding the lane so very dirty, we thought trespassing a little 
would be excusable, and struck off towards a small farm-house over the 
green fields, from which we expected to find a path in the direction of the 
hill we wished to ascend. Somehow mountains have a knack of appearing 
continually to recede as you advance towards them, and it was the case 
in the present instance; for now that I was near enough to see the stretch 
of land intervening between me and the foot of the hill, it did really seem 
much farther off than when, a little while ago, out of the bottom of the 
valley, the peak of the Lawley, as it is called, looked close at hand. I 
pushed along, therefore, lest I should not find time for the ascent; for I 
had a strong objection against being foiled in performing the task I had 
set myself, and equally powerful reasons for not wishing to be behind the 
appointed time of my return, and thus encouraging my friend’s household 
in not keeping regular hours. 

Being now at the one extremity of Caer Caradoe, or the hill of Ca- 
ractacus, there was a strong temptation to ascend to those frowning crags 
I could see jutting out here and there at the top of that picturesque hill ; 
but that was not what I had set out for, so sweeping round the foot of 
it I descended into the valley again, and took what I could now see to 
be the shortest cut over the few intervening fields. On crossing a bab- 
bling stream by a frail plank thrown across it, I met a shepherd and his 
dog coming home after their long morning’s ramble among the flocks 
upon the mountains; the snow which had fallen having, no doubt, made 
him rather anxious about some of the young lambs, many of which were 
only a few days old. On asking him how far it was up the hill now 
straight before me, he looked at me with a strange curiosity, as if to 
ascertain first of all that I had not but recently escaped from the asylum; 
for to think of any one in their senses going, before breakfast, for plea- 
sure, up a steep hill sprinkled over with snow, was rather more than he 
could take for granted all at once. On my reiterating the question, he 
replied, “To the top o’ yon hill? Why, it’s about afe a mile; but ye 
won’t be there just yet, mind.” 

Not heeding the hint he so kindly gave me of its being a long half- 
mile of steep climbing before I should reach the summit, I addressed 
myself with good will to steering my way straight up the ridge of the hill, 
the round gorse-bushes, however, preventing my taking any thing like a 
bee line. Climbing in the fresh, cool air of the morning, before the sun 
has attained any great height, is not such a very exhausting process as 
it is in the afternoon, when the heat is so much greater, and you are 
moreover very probably burdened with a hearty meal. 

However, I began to look out for the topmost peak long before I was 
nearly at it; for as this hill is particularly long, and narrow on the 
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ridge, so that the end view of it is very similar to that of the Sugar-loaf 
Mountain, you cannot, in ascending up the sharp edge of it, see but a 
short way before you, and every swelling projection tantalises you with 
the idea that you are certainly this time close to the summit. The round- 
topped furze-bushes, which are so thickly dotted about all the way up, 
and which, when seen from a distance, impart a lovely shade of soft 
brown colour to the green of its smooth slopes, are very convenient for 
giving a friendly foothold where it is steeper than usual and the grass 
is rather slippery. On nearing the top at last, I hastened onward as 
quickly as I could; for a dark ragged cloud, ominous of a coming storm, 
was sweeping along, and rapidly throwing a misty shade over one side of 
the valley. I did but just have time to glance at the landscape on the 
one side, and to thread out down in the vale below the paths by which I 
had come, hurriedly remarking that my breakfast-room seemed a very 
considerable distance off, when a fearsome shadow passing over me, and 
appearing almost to blacken the declivity of the hill, made me turn round 
sharply to face the apparition. Whut a change a second or two had pro- 
duced! The ragged cloud I dreaded before seemed to have miraculously 
expanded, and spread like a pall over one half the sky. Sleet and larger 
flakes of snow came before it as outriders of the storm, and the wind 
suddenly seemed to swell into a hurricane, appearing to come from wnder 
rather than with the cloud, and dashing up the slopes and over the crest 
of the hill with cutting violence. With a hissing rush the main body of 
the cloud came on, the snowy vapour hurtling and eddying around as it 
dashed among the rocks and stones which so rudely checked its wild 
career through the sky. In an instant the whole panorama was hidden 
from view, and not more than a couple of paces of the bare mountain 
summit could be discerned by peering through the gathered darkness of 
the storm. At such a time it is easy to perceive how soon a person may 
be lost, if they essay to advance along a mountain-pass through a blind- 
ing storm of snow, which soon completely dazes the vision and obliterates 
every trace of their path. ‘To avoid getting a thorough wetting I was 
glad to shelter under the lee side of the peak, where, crooning low into 
one of those horse-shoe-shaped excavations which the shepherds make on 
the sides of the hill, just deep enough for the blast, sweeping up the 
slopes with keen and icy breath, to pass harmless over the woolly occu- 
pant snugly coiled in this haven of refuge, I drew my mantle close 
around me, and watched the pregess of the storm. It was soon over; 
and as the snow almost instantaneously abated, the wind lulled, and light 
began to break through the rear of the passing vapour, I crept out of my 
cozy nook, and stood once again upon the mountain’s crest. The clouds 
still hung about the sides of the hill, completely shutting out the land- 
scape; but they were rapidly on the move, dragging, as it were, their 
ragged skirts laboriously over the furze-clad mountain-steeps. Looking 
around upon the billowy sea of cloud floating below, before the landscape 
began to appear through the rending vapour, and when only the rocky 
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summit of the nearest mountain loomed above the seething mists, one 
could hardly imagine such a strange feeling of isolation and solitude 
could have been realised scarcely a thousand feet above the level of the 
plain. When the nether world is completely shut out from view, and 
when neither man nor his works are visible to the eye, the spirit naturally 
rises with the grandeur of the scene; for clouds and mountain-tops surely 
afford no food for puny, trivial thoughts : 
“Dull and insensate were the grovelling soul 
That ’mid these mountain-scenes could stand, nor feel 
Emancipation from the dark control 
Of earthly cares and low desires, that steal 
The joys of life, and war against the weal 
Of the immortal spirit.” 

Rather, as the trailing drapery of heaven is hurried away on the wings of 
the wind, and the glorious scene once more beautifies the verdant earth, 
—when the bleating of the flocks, the cooing of the doves, and the lark’s 
aspiring song a!l plainly say, “Oh, come let us sing unto the Lord!” 
—would we hold closer communion with Him who “ spreadeth out the 
heavens like a curtain,” and “ holdeth the winds in his fists.” 

Even here, though comparatively so little elevated from the busy 
world, while the cloudy vapour yet hangs in the deep hollows of yon 
mountain-head, and the music of the wind still falls upon the ear, we 
may say with the poet, 

“There sounds a voice among these hills, whose tones 
Wake in the soul an echo—-ne’er to die. 
There sits a spirit on these Alpine thrones, 
That girds himself with might and majesty.” 

How the beautiful in nature is revealed by the alternate contrast of 
the gathering darkness of the storm and the joyous serenity of placid 
sunshine! Well may the royal psalmist of Israel sing, “ Let the moun- 
tains clap their hands, and the little hills be joyful on every side;” for, 
as the light breaks rapidly, one by one, upon the many rounded heads 
of the continuous mountain-chain, as I descend from my elevated position, 
they seem verily, in their quick transition from gloom to glory, to dance 
with joy, and revel in the glorious sunshine bursting o’er them. It does 
not take long to run down from a height you have been a good while in 
attaining with some labour; and I soon found myself making my way 
along the little lane, which, winding between two hills, brought me 
quickly to the bottom of the valley. Having stepped into a quagmire of 
soft yellow clay at the foot of the hill through not taking sufficient heed 
to my hasty steps, I fain had to swill my boots (fortunately waterproof) 
in the brook, lest I should excite the astonishment and pity of the way- 
farers, and shock the feelings of my kind hostess. My appetite had not 
suffered from my long morning ramble, and I was fully prepared to do 
justice to the good cheer my kind friends soon put before me; and the 
aroma of the coffee and flavour of the viands was heightened by the 
keen mountain air inhaled on the summit of the Lawley hill. 
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In the afternoon, in company with my friend and host, who, fortu- 
nately for me, was an artist, and a most cheerful companion, we pro- 
ceeded to ascend the rugged Caer Caradoe, or Chair of Caractacus, one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque hills in all this mountain neighbour- 
hood. Our way across the valley again brought us over the old Roman 
highway, along which, maybe, Caractacus himself may have wearily 
journeyed, revolving painfully in his mind the difficulties of his position, 
and considering how, with his wild barbarian army, he could best meet 
the valiant hosts of imperial Rome, whose stern discipline and prowess, 
joined to their superior arts of war, made the bold Briton more than 
doubtful of the issue of the conflict. A belt of trees fringed the foot of 
the hill, and the bright tips of the larches, which were just bursting out, 
eontrasted beautifully with the sombre fronds of the dark Scotch firs; 
while here and there, where the sun peeped through an opening in the 
trees, bunches of primrose were seen prettily clustered round the old 
roots of the wood, and graceful wood-anemones and shy blue violets 
were constantly tempting us out of our path. Large hawks, my friend 
told me, frequent this hill, and build near to the rocks in the most se- 
questered parts of this dark grove, where there are few waytfarers to 
molest them, and where the solitude is seldom broken by the wild shouts 
of bird-nesting school-boys. Immediately on emerging from among the 
trees through which we had been moderately ascending, we came all at 
once upon the steep side of the mountain, and had to choose whether we 
should quietly wind our way to the top by the easy and more-frequented 
path round the end of it, or boldly push our steps right up on to the long 
rocky ridge. Having decided upon the latter way of reaching the sum- 
mit, my friend chose one of several ravine-like hollows that are deeply 
cut in the mountain-side, which, running down almost perpendicularly 
from the crest of the hill to the base, like so many gigantic furrows 
drawn down by the ploughshare of Time, give a beautifully picturesque 
effect of light and shade, and which, yielding a slight concavity to our 
upward path, render the ascent a little more gradual. 

The snow which whitened the hills early this morning has now all 
disappeared, and the grass is quite smooth and slippery, affording but 
indifferent foothold where the ascent is so steep. Friendly tufts of 
heather and little round-topped clumps of furze serve occasionally to 
plant our feet against, and rocks are plentifully strewed about,—some of 
them so beautifully covered over with moss of the brightest green, and 
others mantled with lichens of such a quiet, silvery gray, that it really 
seems a pity to tread upon them. 

Walking, or rather climbing, up such an acclivity soon tires any one, 
and we were glad now and then to pause for breath, and admire the rich 
view we already obtained. 

“ Soft heath this elevated spot supplied, 
And choice of moss-clad stones, whereon we couched 


Or sate reclined, admiring quietly 
The general aspect of the scene; but each 
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Not seldom over anxious to make known 
His own discoveries ; or to favourite points 
Directing notice, merely from a wish 

To impart a joy, imperfect while unshared.” 


Jutting crags of rock, affording a pleasant screen both from the wind 
and the sun, would occasionally tempt us a little way out of our track up 
the ravine. Sitting under one of these, we could now command a view 
of the whole sweep of the valley, and admire the witchery of the playful 
sunlight as it passed over the knob-like eminences of the extended range 
of the Long Mynd opposite, lighting up the sides of the “ Black Valley,” 
and looking down among ‘the lovely scenery of the “ Light-spout Vale,” 
whose deep gorge extends far into the recesses of the mountain. My 
friend could tell me of magical effects of light and shade observed under 
very peculiar circumstances, and of transitions of splendid colouring which 
a casual visitor may never be favoured with. His glowing descriptions 
were quite a lesson in art, and showed his perfect intimacy with the 
beautiful in nature. There is, however, a brighter lustre in his eye when 
we look down into the bottom of the valley, where, among the trees 
thickening in the distance, we can see the gable-ends of a cozy lodge 
peeping out; for there he has other treasures besides those of art, and 
his genial spirit is evidently with them while we try to make out if there 
is any one watching our progress up the hill. 

Among the rocks above us we notice a couple of crows, who now and 
then, for diversion, fly ashort distance away from their resting-place, spread- 
ing out their wings in playful dalliance with the breeze blowing briskly over 
the ridge of the hill. As they first start from under cover of the rocks, the 
wind does not catch them; but they continue to go upwards with a gentle 
sweep till they meet the breeze, which appears to baffle and arrest them, as, 
in idle sport, they feebly move the tips of their extended wings, and for a 
moment or two let the current of the wind alone buoy them in the air. 
Then, as if they were defeated by it, they let it drift them backwards, 
and they return, with a hoarse scream of pleasure, and a whirling sweep 
of their big black pinions, to their station under the rocks, like a ship 
which had put out to sea and been driven in by adverse storms to “ the 
haven under the hill.” Can these birds, which are now so innocently 
taking their aerial pastime, be the very pair of crows which only yester- 
day I saw tearing away at the body of a poor lamb which had come to 
an untimely end down on the sheep-walk far below us? But we must 
not be too severe on old Corbeau, for we doubt not there were other 
gentry dressed in black who did not scruple to dine off dead lamb yester- 
day, and whose wsthetical refinement it would be sacrilegious to call in 
question. Perhaps, too, these crows are something like persons in dis- 
agreeable offices, such as scavengers, bum-bailiffs, gaolers, and others, who, 
when they have gone through the dirty work it is incumbent on them to 
perform, enjoy themselves all the more heartily in their private capacity. 
But we must leave our sable friends to croak their joy to each other, as 
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they sport in ether in a way we can only dream about, and go on up the 
wild ascent. 

The freshening breeze we meet, now we are getting on the ridge of 
the hill, cools us nicely after the stiff pull up the steep ravine; and as we 
come to a short declivity, we race away down it among the heather and 
furze, and quite forget that it is a considerable time since we left school. 

“Oh, it is joy to boyhood’s bounding heart 
To roam unfettered far o’er hill and dale, 
To breast the steep, or down its face to dart, 
And on the precipice’s verge to quail 
With pleasing dread; # * 
as * * * 
And, roving free, ’tis pleasure to inhale 
Health in the untainted air of every breath, 
And reckless on to plunge amid the fragrant heath.” 
There is ever to me a feeling as of vital expansion on ascending any lofty 
eminence, which may perhaps be physically caused by a lessening of the 
atmospheric pressure. It is as though there was more capacious room 
for our vital organs to play in, and as if our sensitive faculties dilated to 
take in more of the glorious works of creation extending all around us. 

Looking’, at such a time, from a lofty peak or projecting headland, we 
feel how sublime a thing it would be to take a bold spring into the liquid 
air, and, buoyed up by some invisible power, to float away on “ the wings 
of the wind.” As we are not enabled yet to adopt this seraphic mode of 
travelling, we must be content to climb the remaining short distance to 
the highest point in our own more plodding fashion. 

Signs of the old British trenches which were formed round the camp 
of Caractacus begin to appear as we near the top. It must have been no 
slight work for these Silurian men of war to throw up substantial earth- 
works out of the hard rocks of which Caradoe consists, and, judging from 
what now remains of the entrenchments, they must originally have been 
formidable barriers for an invading host to pass over. 

We find the wind very strong at the top, and are glad to lie down, 
sheltered in the trench, just lifting our heads now and then over the em- 
bankment to look at the country below, even as the Britons may have 
done when they watched all the movements in the camps of their Roman 
foes. We went into what is called the Cave of Caractacus, which is 
very near the top, and appears to be a natural chamber in the living rock. 
The very idea that the great general may have entered it, if only out of 
curiosity, gives a sort of sanctity to the little place, for in most constitu- 
tions there is a perceptible tendency towards hero-worship. We look 
for marks of tools on the jagged surface of the rocks inside; but if there 
ever were any, the-action of the water and the erosive tooth of time have 
quite obliterated them. 

Among a huge pile of rocks on the summit of the hill there is 
one particular cleft looking towards the north-east, through which, 
as a picture-frame, you look down upon the long ridge of the Lawley 
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hill, over some more intervening high ground, on to the dark fir-clad 
slopes of the old Wrekin, which, bounding the horizon, makes a grand 
finish to the picture. One cannot help thinking, on looking with ad- 
miration along the beautiful perspective of these mountain-tops, that 
the same primordial disturbance of the internal forces of the earth ele- 
vated them all at one time. There seems, on looking at it from this 
advantageous point of view, to be quite a marked continuity of mountain- 
ranges, which is not so readily observed when you are removed even but 
a short distance out of this line of observation. When looking around 
over a beautiful panorama, such as this beheld from the rock-crested 
summit of the Caradoe, how the mind loves to wander far away to other 
scenes of travel, and to compare it with other views whose grandeur or 
beauty have left their salient characteristics indelibly pictured on the 
mind! One is almost at such times led to envy those great travellers 
who, from their memory’s extensive picture-gallery, can at will bring 
before their mind’s eye the most sublime sights that this world can 
afford to the gaze of mortal man. How tantalising, for instance, is this 
masterly sketch of Humboldt’s, in which he brings before our longing 
spirits a few of the “aspects of nature,” as observed by him from 
favourite points of view ! 


“TfI might be allowed to abandon myself to the recollections of my 
own distant travels, I would instance, among the most striking scenes of 
nature, the calm sublimity of a tropical night, when the stars, not sparkling 
as in our northern skies, shed their soft and planetary light over the 
gently-heaving ocean; or I would recall the deep valleys of the Cordilleras, 
where the tall and slender palms pierce the leafy veil around them, and, 
waving on high their feathery and arrow-like branches, form, as it were, ‘a 
forest above a forest; or I would describe the summit of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, when a horizontal layer of clouds, dazzling in whiteness, has 
separated the cone of cinders from the plain below, and suddenly the 
ascending current pierces the cloudy veil, so that the eye of the traveller 
may range from the brink of the crater, along the vine-clad slopes of Ora- 
tava, to the orange-gardens and banana-groves that skirt the shore. In 
scenes like these it is not the peaceful charm uniformly spread over the 
face of nature that moves the heart, but rather the peculiar physiognomy 
and conformation of the land,—the features of the landscape, the ever- 
varying outline of the clouds, and their blending with the horizon of the 
sea, whether it is spread before us like a smooth and shining mirror, or is 
dimly seen through the morning mist. All that the senses can but imper- 
fectly comprehend ; all that is most awful in such romantic scenes of 
nature—may become a source of enjoyment to man, by opening a wide field 
to the creative powers of his imagination. Impressions change with the 
varying movements of the mind, and we are led by a happy illusion to 
believe that we receive from the external world that with which we have 
ourselves invested it.” 


After thus having been introduced by this veteren traveller—by 
whom the giant Andes, with Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, could be looked 


upon as old friends—to the lofty Peak of Teneriffe, we fear that a 
sketch of our ramble over the Long Mynd of Siluria will appear to the 
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reader very stale and uninteresting. However, as the perilous passage 
round Cape Horn to the shores of the Pacific cannot be undertaken every 
day, and ordinary tourists will never reach the Peak, we will take heart 
and proceed. 

The ascent of this long, swelling range of mountain is not difficult, 
there being public roads over it in several directions. Going through 
the village at the foot of it, which, with its little market-place, pic- 
turesque old church, and general rural style of its architecture, looks very 
much like a small Welsh town, we begin to ascend immediately beyond. 
At our left an abrupt termination of part of the mountain affords an 
excellent spot for making a quiet survey of the village, being just far 
enough off to make us admire the picturesque beauty of the site, and 
hide all minor details which are in any way apt to interfere with our 
perception of the beautiful. Tbe place seems fairly nestled among the 
hilis, and lies as snugly situated in that quiet valley as a lark’s nest in a 
deep furrow. We can well imagine how people that have been brought 
up among the hills, when forced to leave their homes, cling dearly to the 
memory of the scenes of their childhood, and are always longing for a 
glimpse of their native hills. On returniag to familiar home-scenes after 
long years’ absence, when many things seem altered so much, and the 
cottages look less than they used to do, and even the fields seem of more 
limited extent, the mountains never appear dwarfed in the least; and the 
photographic image impressed upon the retina of the boy, only seems 
again to be more freshly developed when the man’s eye once more 
focuses the picture. 

As we rise by an easy gradient, the increasing depth of the dark 
valley to our right—through which a pretty stream of water, coming from 
the Light-spout Fall higher up, winds, and turns a rustic mill or two on 
its way—shows how rapidly we are increasing our elevation. Black- 
looking objects on the opposite side of the valley, which at first.we took 
to be crows, look, on a close examination, more like dark mountain-sheep, 
and finally they resolve themselves into ponies. 

There are here few intervening objects familiar to the eye to measure 
distances by, and any rising swell of ground ahead of us which we think 
to reach in a few minutes recedes tantalisingly before us, and we seem to 
walk and walk, and yet scarcely get any nearer to it. The rich purple 
tints of some of the rocks would lead us to think the heather was in 
bloom ; and here and there a furze-bush, showing a bit of golden blossom, 
for it is never out of season, brightens the sober brown of the broad hill- 
side. Different to the neighbouring heights we have previously ascended, 
the Long Mynd rises and fatls in broad, fell-like sweeps, and about some 
of the highest parts there are extensive flats of table-land covered with 
grass and heather. Bilberry-bushes, too, here and there cover some 
acres of ground, and it must be fine exercise for the women and children 
out of the neighbouring hamlets and villages to come during summer in 
troops to gather the ripe fruit for market. On a hot summer’s day we 
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have been thankful to pluck the berries, which always taste deliciously 
cool; but the process seemed a very slow one, and for any individual to 
pick a basketful it must take many a weary hour. 

A pole fixed in the ground marks what is considered the highest part 
of the range, and from that point there is assuredly a most magnificent 
prospect. The altitude of the Long Mynd here shows itself, for the 
peaks of the Caradoe and surrounding hills have sunk to a level with the 
horizon. On the Shropshire side we have a fine view of the Clee hills, 
Edgewood, and the Wrekin, the latter rising very majestically out of the 
rich and level lands surrounding it. Looking towards the distant moun- 
tains of Wales, if it is clear, we catch sight of Cader Idris and the loftier 
Snowdon range, while the Sugar-loaf Mountain, near Abergavenny, is 
seen standing out boldly on the horizon, like an Egyptian pyramid : 

“ Ah, that such beauty, varying in the light 
Of living nature, cannot be portrayed 
By words, nor by the pencil’s silent skill ; 
But is the property of him alone 
Who hath beheld it, noted it with care, 
And in his mind recorded it with love !” 

A Blow upon the Hills is like an infusion of young blood into our veins, 
and almost before we are aware of it we find ourselves running after one 
another like children, for very joy, and rolling big stones down the slopes 
to see whose adventurous hand can send them bowling farthest down the 
vale. The mountain-sheep and ponies must have a pleasait time of it all 
through the summer. Left to run at will, they are rarely troubled by 
visits from a shepherd or a groom, but may scamper about over hill and 
dale in all the wild freedom of their nature, utterly heedless of a stable 
ora fold. At certain times of the year bands of men unite to drive flocks 
of sheep and droves of ponies down into the market-place of the village, 
where they can be recognised by the various burn-marks of the different 
owners. Then, as far as can be ascertained, an equitable division is made 
of all the lambs and foals born since they were last driven in, which can 
soon be managed where the parents are recognised. These young things 
are then all branded by their owners, and all that are not reserved for 
the fair are turned loose again among the hills. 

In one of my rambles over part of this mountain-range the hills were 
all covered with snow, and I was surprised and pleased to observe a faint 
rosy blush diffused over the summit of the Caradoe and others as the 
light from a bright morning sun was reflected from their snowy cones. 
Swiss and other travellers often make mention of this rosy hue of the 
snow-clad mountain-tops; but we had not ourselves observed it before on 
the humbler hills of England. Little homesteads are formed here and 
there, where a few acres of land have gradually been reclaimed from the 
wild sheep-walk, by adding a bit of ground one time after another to the 
garden surrounding the cottage. Some of these are now freehold pro- 
perty, from the fact that the holders have not paid any rent for a length 


of time far exceeding the statute limit. This makes lords of the manor 
VOL. VI. LL 
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and others possessing rights over certain common-lands more strict, and 
rangers are constantly on the look-out to see if there are any new fences 
being laid down, or encroachment of any kind made on the surrounding 
lands. Rights of pasturage are very common; so that a person pos- 
sessing a little property in the neighbourhood often has the privilege of 
turning out a cow or two, or a small flock of sheep, among the hills; and 
during the summer months the grass in many places is sweet and good. 
The furze-bushes are kept down by burning; and it is a very beautiful 
sight, when the weather is dry, to see a whole hill-side all a-blaze after 
the bushes have been set fire to in several places, and a brisk wind has 
carried the flames, hissing and crackling, far and wide. Dense volumes 
of white smoke are thrown off at such times by the green part of the 
gorse and the grass underneath, through which the vivid tongues of 
flame are seen darting here and there, and altogether it gives one a fair 
idea of what an American prairie- fire must look like at its commencement. 

Numerous valleys and deep gorges invite our wandering feet ; but we 
must not now ramble further, lest we should weary the reader, with 
whom we would wish to be on good terms, and to whom we would 
heartily recommend a Blow among the Hills. 


E. H. 8. 











Che Cheatre in Munich. 
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Aw Englishman is generally liable to be accused of judging all things 
foreign by his national standard. But of this I must be acquitted in the 
present article. Unfortunately one need only frequent the London the- 
atres very sparingly to know their deficiencies; and if he is acquainted 
with the stages of France, Germany, and Italy, he will have little temp- 
tation to make comparisons in favour of those at home. Of course any 
comparison with France or Italy would at once lead to the remark, that 
these impressionable nations are nations of actors; that with them every 
gesture is dramatic; and that consequently the stage has an easy task in 
reflecting the life that goes on around it, and the authors in transferring 
that life to their dialogues. But with Germany no such answer can be 
made. The Germans are far less dramatic than the English: they have 
an almost entire absence of good writers for the stage, and a very small 
number of naturally-gifted actors; their gestures, though plentiful, are 
rude and undignified; and their organs of wit, if they exist at all, un- 
guided and ill developed. And yet you can go to the theatre in Germany 
for other reasons than to see one actor adapt all existing parts to the 
character he prefers to assume, and to the play of muscles for which his 
face is most peculiarly suited. You may see Shakespeare’s dramas acted 
as if they had been written to be acted, and not to serve as a kind of 
showman’s commentary on a scenic diorama. If you can overcome your 
natural laziness, you may hear the unacted drama, and even see a poet 
bow his acknowledgments. When we remember that Schiller was able to 
support himself by his plays, and consider what would have been the 
fate of them in England, we can form some conception of the different 
state of the drama in the two countries. 

The great objection Englishmen make to the German stage is very 
natural and well founded; it is not amusing. When we go to see Rob- 
son or Buckstone, we go to laugh, and it must be owned that we are fully 
gratified. Moreover, we have more serious dramas—taken from the 
French, it is truae—for which we do not lack actors, and which do not 
bore us. How far the amusement we find is only national, I cannot de- 
termine. I do not know what would be a Frenchman’s or an Italian’s 
verdict on our plays, and Germans are too easily amused by their own to 
be severe on ours, They are certainly amused by their own, if that is a 
sufficient answer to the English objection. They sit, with unexampled 
patience, through plays which have not even the poetic merits of Schiller 
and Goethe, and laugh at comedies which have neither dialogue nor inci- 
dent. To an Englishman Goethe and Schiller seem more suited to the 
closet than the stage; for the poetry which raises their dramas above 
those of their successers is not a thing to be appreciated in declamation. 
Charles Lamb attempts to prove that Shakespeare would be more appre- 
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ciated if he never was acted, although the dramatic power of Shakespeare 
is as wonderful as any of his secondary attributes. But Goethe is not 
dramatic atall, and Schiller has a decided leaning to the melodramatic. 
The idea of Faust being acted would never occur to any but Germans, 
unless the essential part of Faust were taken away, and the hero sim- 
plified into a seducer. Wallenstein, with all its merits, is so long that it 
has to be spread over three nights, and the amount of action in it is out 
of all proportion to its length. These, however, are general considera- 
tions, which are out of place in treating of the Munich theatre. 

It would of course be unfair to compare any German theatre with 
those of France, and perhaps it would be equally so to compare Munich 
with Vienna or Berlin. One of the causes of the excellence of the theatre 
in those two cities must be the amount of competition existing, the ab- 
sence of which is a great cause of the poverty of Munich. The theatre is 
the only resort of a large class of people; the seats are convenient and 
even luxurious, and there is no second house to divide the crowd. If 
there were a decent people’s theatre instead of two miserable booths, the 
Court Theatre would no doubt be driven to cater for the general amuse- 
ment. But at present it is sure of being filled to suffocation, even in the 
heats of summer, whether any thing decent is given or not. People who 
subscribe for their seats by the quarter find that they can knit in the par- 
terre as comfortably as they could at home. Even the dramatic critics in 
the Munich newspapers complain that the public is too easily pleased ; 
and unfortunately the public has the sole power of putting any pressure 
on the management. Neither the public nor management have paid any 
attention to statements of the faults of the system; the management is 
indifferent to the claims of art, is content to make the theatre a mere 
speculation, and the public goes all the same. 

Making the theatre a mere speculation sounds well enough to English 
ears, because by that we understand a very different kind of speculation 
from the one practised in Munich. All our managers conduct their the- 
atres as speculations, and their success may generally be taken as some 
criterion of their merits. It is certain that they must have pleased the 
public in some way when they have attracted it to their performances ; 
and we do not ask them to give high art and ideal poetry to empty benches. 
But in Munich the phrase means, that the management trades on the 
indifference of the public. A theatre which is to some extent sup- 
ported by the State, and bears the sounding title of the Royal Court and 
National Theatre, with an état of 25,000/., has a very different aim be- 
fore it from one of the English theatres, and must be judged by a much 
higher standard. If the public is quite indifferent to the merit of the 
performances, and goes whether they are good or bad, the more reason 
for making them good. In Dresden, the smaller capital of a smaller 
kingdom, there is no such carelessness and stinginess; and if Dresden is 
called the Northern Florence, does not Munich claim to be the Modern 
Athens ? 
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Modern Athens, however, is content that its theatre should be the 
largest in Germany, should have statues and ornaments, marble staircases 
that can be described in guide-books, and frescoes over the portico that 
excite the admiration of art-critics from the Far West. I am pleased to 
find that the interior is not neglected for the sake of this outward show, 
and that the seats are really comfortable. The greater part of the floor 
is occupied with what the Germans call Sperrvitz, and we call orchestra- 
stalls. The boxes are all open, without any divisions, save in the case of 
those allotted to royalty, and of one or two others in the middle. But 
all the boxes are held by subscription, and the only places to be had: by 
casual theatre-goers are the stalls below and a balcony running round 
the first tier, called the Galerienoble. The prices of stalls are one and 
eightpence each, save on some grand nights; of the seats in this balcony, 
two shillings. The front seats in the Galerienoble are perhaps the best in 
the house. Each one has a large fawtewil, and a ledge in front for resting 
play-bill, arms, or opera-glass. The back seats are uncomfortable; yet, 
with the usual absurdity of Munich arrangements, the price is the same 
for both. A gentleman naturally goes to the stalls, and a lady would do 
the same if any decent garde-robe was attached to them. But while 
there is a special attendant up-stairs to take charge of wrappings,—doubly 
necessary in a town where most of the audience go to the theatre on foot, 
—down-stairs you have no such luxury provided. You must go unpro- 
tected through the passages, and across the large draughty hall, to the 
general cloak-room, crowded with all the outcome of pit and galleries,— 
gentlemen who very often do not stand on ceremony. I once saw a 
ruffian in this room, finding his progress checked by a number of ladies, 
draw back, two steps, and rush through them. Knowing that Munich 
enjoys a considerable police-force, and is entirely under the control of that 
estimable power, one naturally asks why some steps are not taken to 
insure order, or at least decency, in such crowded places. The same 
want of both is observable at the morning distribution of tickets. 
Every one fights for the first place ; and if a woman happens to be before 
a man, the man does not scruple to tear off her shawl or her bonnet in 
order to deprive her of precedence. I do not imagine the lower orders in 
Munich are naturally polite. I have certainly seen examples of the most 
extreme boorishness among them individually ; and in a crowd the rough- 
ness and brutality come out in their strongest colours. Till lately it was 
impossible to get a good seat, save by being a friend of the Cassier, or by 
shoving. The Cassicr kept the best places for some friends, who applied 
a few days beforehand, and gave all others to the leaders of the crush; 
but he always denied that any places were reserved ; and when I, after 
coming first in the morning, and finding all the front places taken, 
ascertained from some acquaintances that they had reserved their seats 
some days before, and taxed the Cassier with his partiality, he told me 
that I lied. A short time ago, however, a stop was put to this system 
of favouritism, much to the disgust of the Munich public. It is now 
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possible for any one, whether known to the Cassier or not, to retain his 
place by paying a small extra sum,—a measure which at once precludes 
fighting at the doors and unfairness within. To strangers this regulation 
cannot fail to prove highly acceptable; but the Munich people view it in 
the light of a concession to strangers, at the expense of the children; and 
as one half of them is known to the Cassier, and the other half is fond of 
fighting and shoving, it is evident that their view is correct. 

The stage, however, is the most important part of the theatre, great 
as the rush may be for the best places; and it ison the stage that the 
stinginess and indifferentism I have recorded have the most effect. Not 
enough pains are taken to superintend the production of pieces; the 
actors are allowed too much scope, and do not seem to be checked or 
guided by any competent authority. Either want of taste or parsimony 
at first provided a bad set of actors; and they are not got rid of, now 
that their faults are patent, or taught to do better. New actors and 
new singers are very rarely added to the company; and while great 
talents are allowed to find their way to other theatres, those who are 
utterly destitute of talent are engaged. One of the most popular ac- 
tresses on the German stage, the daughter of a Municher, was coldly 
treated, and suffered to make her fortune in Vienna. It is true that, 
while the majority of actors are so inferior, one or two good ones would 
only make the general poverty more apparent. But this is unfortunately 
the prevailing custom in other countries, when actors of some repute are 
managers, and want a monopoly of applause. They said that Ristori 
was so jealous of all competitors that she invariably dismissed any one of 
her company who was above mediocrity ; and it is certain she travelled 
with such inefficient helpers that some one in London likened her to .a 
viper in a bundle of sticks. And yet you go to see Ristori alone, but you 
stay away when there is a dead level, without one striking talent to re- 
deem it. 

As it is, enough variety exists on the Munich stage to show how 
much below mediocrity is the place of some of the actors. It would cost 
money, no doubt, to get rid of these and replace them; but with support 
from the State, and a fair certainty of support from the public, I do not 
see why it should not be done. Every now and then comes a star from 
Berlin or Vienna on his usual summer round; and the few who have taste 
ask despairingly why he cannot be engaged for Munich. Bad as the 
starring system may be, it is the only means afforded some towns of com- 
paring their actors with the general standard. I confess that I never 
knew how bad some of the Munich actors were till I saw them with a 
star from Vienna in a piece which had once delighted me in Vienna. It 
was a play called the Journalists, by Gustav Freytag, author of Debit 
and Credit; and in Vienna it really seemed an exception to the tame run 
of German comedies. But in Munich it was as heavy as ever. The 
same was the case with a French piece I saw translated in Vienna, after 
seeing it acted by'a French company,—Octave Feuillet’s Roman d'un 
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jeune Homme pauvre. The faults of the Viennese actors were the more 
unpardonable, because as a rule they are able and intelligent men, and 
because a slight glance at the novel would have given them every shade 
of the characters. We should not then have seen the little dry notary— 
the essence of whose being consists in the short, calm manner in which 
he utters all his sentiments—transformed into a stage honest-lawyer, de- 
livering his points as if he was a rhetorician, and mouthing out sounding 
words like an elocutionist. We should not have had the rival lover—a 
man of the world, and an easy-going gentlemen—putting on the villain 
of the old melodrama. For example: where the hero springs on a horse 
which won’t stand, the rival in the Fsench play says carelessly, “Oh, 
then he’s a clown; play him an air, and he'll dance.” The Viennese 
representative delivered this little bit of harmless sarcasm as if he had at 
last discovered the other’s character, and the scene of his success. Again, 
when the French notary gives the hero an account of the persons among 
whom he is to live, he says of mother and daughter, “Caractére noble,” 
in his little dry way, without moving a muscle. The Vienna notary rang 
the changes on the word “noble” like a teacher of declamation reading 
a passage from some player’s speech to his pupils; in a word, he ranted. 
Rant is the most natural resource of poor actors, or of actors who do 
not understand their parts. In Munich one has plenty of it. German 
pieces give great temptation to ranting; and Schiller’s admirers must 
own that in most of his plays— él] always excepted—the players need 
not supply the rant themselves. Its introduction serves as a means of evad- 
ing the old rule about moving others which is laid down by Horace,—if 
you would make me feel, you must feel yourself; but no one says that to 
overawe others you must be overawed yourself; and those who find feeling 
out of their power, take refuge in magniloquence. In comedy pure there 
is not much scope for ranting; but there are not many comedies on the 
German stage. Translations from the French of course occur, but 
not in the same proportion as in London; and happily the playbills 
are honest enough to confess the origin of pieces whose paternity it is 
not hard to discover. I doubt if any one enjoys a French piece any 
the less for not having to guess the changes and interpolations of the 
adapter. The, most national German play is the Show-play, a name 
which embraces an enormous number of varieties. The historical play, 
which is not exactly tragic, is perhaps the highest order of show-play ; 
and the lowest is probably the domestic play, which is not exactly comic. 
The tragic poet is allowed to give a picture of a period without bringing 
any dénouement to disturb his reflective audience; the comic dramatist is 
allowed to depict family life as it may really exist, without violating the 
propriety of nature by any incidents or any dialogue. Of course ‘there 
are many pieces of the name which do not take advantage of these privi- 
leges; but privileges such as these should be granted tonone. When 
a country is fortunate enough to have writers for the stage, she should 
insist on their obeying the requirements of the stage. You buy dramatic 
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authors at too high a price when you permit them to write without refer- 
ence to the laws of the drama. 

A report of one year’s doing in the Munich theatre informs us that 
twenty new pieces were produced, three of which attained to seven repre- 
sentations. I do not find, however, any statement of a point which rather 
affects this new production,—if these twenty pieces were only new to 
Munich, or were brought out for the first time on the Munich stage. 
Many of them, I am aware, were written expressly for Munich; but I 
doubt if all of them were. The number of performances attained by 
various authors are,—fifteen by Frau Birch Pfeiffer ; eleven each by Schil- 
ler and Scribe; ten each by Benedix and Oscar von Redwitz; nine by 
Shakespeare ; and five each by Goethe, Lessing, and Heinrich Laube. In 
opera, Meyerbeer had sixteen representations (chiefly owing to Dinorah, 
which was given for the first time that year); Weber fifteen; Mozart 
thirteen; Rossini and Halévy seven each. Donizetti’s name appears 
once, and Bellini’s not at all. Gluck’s operas were revived, says the 
report rather pompously; meaning that one of Gluck’s Iphigenias was 
given twice. 

From the dramatic report it appears that Frau Birch Pfeiffer is the 
most popular playwright in Germany, as she seems to be the most proli- 
fic. I must own myself unacquainted with her plays. In opera the pre- 
dominance of Meyerbeer is partly to be explained by his present popu- 
larity, partly by the Munich custom of having a grand opera every Sun- 
day night. Mozart and Rossini, as humble composers, are good enough for 
the one evening in the week which has an opera; but for Sunday evening 
the grand operas of Meyerbeer and Halévy are essential. The predomi- 
nance of French and German music over Italian may seem strange at 
the opera, however fitting in the concert-room and at gatherings of 
instrumentalists. That Rossini, with his string of matchless operas, should 
take range with Halévy is not so remarkable as that both should be re- 
presented by one work alone. I do not remember to have seen Halévy’s 
name on the Munich bills save as composer of the Jwive, or Rossini save 
as composer of the Barbicre. Has Verdi appeared in Munich? Hardly, 
after 1859. For Munich carries prejudices which are foolish in them- 
selves into matters where they are doubly out of place. Auber’s Muette 
was forbidden about the time of the taking of Gaeta; and during the 
Italian campaign Schiller’s William Tell and Maid of Orleans were 
withdrawn from the stage. It was but a pitiful deed on the part of the 
high authorities to have the great work of so great a living composer 
silenced in order to express their sympathy with an infamous cause, and 
to show ,their admiration of heroism that was ridiculous. But it was 
natural that Munich, which was heart and soul with Austria, should for- 
oid the Maid of Orleans, which glorified that very French valour that 
was then triumphing at Magenta, and Zell, which recorded the first great 
popular rising against Austrian tyranny,—the prototype of Italy’s rise. 

The name of Wagner does not occur in this list of performances, 
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though his operas are given in Munich. There was a slight attempt to 
get up a national movement in favour of Wagner when his Parisian expe- 
riment failed. A small popular paper in Munich called on all German 
managers to give the Zannhiiuser, as it had been hissed off by Parisian 
ignorance and insolence. But the managers did not respond to the call. 
It is dreary work organising music into a political demonstration when 
no one sympathises either with the politics or with the music. 

On Shrove Tuesday there is always a morning performance at the 
theatre, attended by all the grandees of Munich; and at this performance 
a new play is generally given. One year a very amusing piece was pro- 
duced, which is interesting to critics as being a nearer approach to 
rational comedy than is generally seen even in original pieces, and to stu- 
dents of Munich customs as based on the much-agitated trade~question. 
M. Esquiros has remarked of our English pieces, that their duels, their 
profusion of doors communicating with adjoining apartments, sufticiently 
show their Gallic origin. Indeed, it is rare to find houses on the stage 
which can be matched by existing buildings. The same neglect of nature 
is observable in a crowd of minor details, showing that dramatic authors 
do not think it necessary to avoid inconsistencies which would be severely 
censured in novelists. This Munich play was a striking exception; you 
might have matched the scenes in many houses in the town, just as you 
could have found the characters. Indeed, they say that many of the 
characters were studied from life by the actors, and that the King recog- 
nised some of his own tradesmen on the stage. The piece took its name 
from one of the technical terms most frequently recurring in all writings 
on the trade-question, Anséssig, meaning “established.” An important 
word it is; for it implies marrying and settling, and the permission to 
use it is obtained with great difficulty. On the characters depended the 
interest of the piece ; for situation and dialogue were not abundant. But 
the characters were new, and drawn from the life, and were skilfully 
woven into the old comic positions. Instead of the hard-hearted uncle, 
there is the master-tailor, possessed of a “ concession” which insures him 
a monopoly, rude and overbearing, insulting his customers, turning away 
the journeyman who has been with him eighteen years because he 
applies for a “‘ concession,” and abusing the “ radical-national-social-libe- 
ral” party in terms borrowed from one of the speakers against free-trade 
in the Chambers. The dashing young lover is of course the head jour- 
neyman, who has been engaged an immense while to the demoiselle du 
comptoir, and who can only marry by obtaining a concession. The in- 
triguing lady, of a certain age, who is to entice the lover from his alle- 
giance and the uncle from his respectability, is a tailor’s widow who has 
already buried two husbands, and can command any further number by 
virtue of the “ real right” she has inherited. Given the system of trade, 
and such characters are predicable. Nor are they at all exaggerated; 
every one acquainted with Munich tradesmen can tell you of similar in- 
stances. The master-tailor in the play tells his customers that a coat 
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will be ready whenever he (the tailor) chooses; that he makes for the 
King, and does not care for commoners’ money. A man brings back 
a coat to be mended. 

“T won’t mend your coat for you,” growls the tailor. 

“ But you made it.” 

“ That’s an honour for the man who wears it,” the tailor replies. 

Do you think this overdrawn? What do you say to this? 

An Englishman ordered a coat, was measured, and asked when it 
would be ready to be tried on. 

“Tried on! I make for Count This and for Prince That, and they never 
have their coats tried on. If you want your coat tried on, you must go 
to some other tailor.” 

The coat comes home, and is large enough to accommodate another 
gentleman at the same time as the one for whom it was made. It is sent 
to the tailor to be altered ; but he makes for Count This and Prince That, 
and they never want their coats altered. 

Sticklers for the dignity of the Court and National Theatre might 
object to this piece as wanting in reserve and decorum. It seemed to 
take generally with the public, though probably a great many of the 
spectators were engaged in trade, and several on the side of monopoly. 
But the blindness of satirised persons to the mutato nomine is proverbial ; 
and Julius Caesar, when held up to execration under another name, re- 
mains as unmoved as other Cesars threatened obliquely with his fate. 
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Che Failures of Civilisation. 


A meEmMBER of that exalted body of hereditary and elected wisdom, the 
British Parliament, rising in his place, to which he had been destined by 
inheritance, the royal favour, or the votes of respectable ten-pound house- 
holders, has declared that ‘‘ free industry is a failure.” 

Man, life, and the earth have been denounced as failures; though 
not, I apprehend, in so many words, in the British Parliament. Civili- 
sation, which expresses the idea of a particular stage of man’s life upon 
the earth, is a struggle, a warfare, and, as some will have it, a progress. 
It may be premature to denounce it as a failure; neither can the most 
sanguine optimist claim it as an entire and perfect success. Civilisation, 
or, more accurately, the struggle of man to become civilised, is a mixture 
of failure and success. If we admit that it is not so bad as it might be, 
it will probably be conceded, on the other hand, that it is not yet so good 
as it ought to be. It is a warfare in which there are defeats as well as 
victories, and heavy losses alternate with gains. Progress has its draw- 
backs. There are dark spots on the face of general enlightenment. 

It is more pleasant to celebrate victories than to chronicle defeats. 
With all our supposed tendency to fault-finding, we had rather glorify 
than grumble. But the wise man must study his mistakes and his blun- 
ders. The rough place needs the labour. The artist mends the crooked 
line. Men let well alone. The whole need not a physician. The real 
work of life is the remedy of evils. The social physician—statesman or 
philanthropist—studies the disease of his patient, and sets about a cure. 
The normal condition of man and of society is health. Evils are unnatural, 
—they are artificial ; perversions to be rectified, obstructions to be re- 
moved. 

All that is good, great, and glorious in civilisation is the spontaneous 
outgrowth of the faculties of man. Peace, order, riches, security, in- 
telligence, taste, and social happiness, are human desires more or less 
gratified, and human talents more or less developed. The highest civili- 
sation possible to man has its plan, its model, its germ, its potent 
capabilities, in the soul of man. If we know thoroughly the nature of 
man, we understand the civilisation he requires, and to which, we may 
reasonably believe, he is destined to attain. English civilisation, as it 
exists to-day, expresses the character and capabilities, the virtues and 
the vices, of the average Englishman. An average Irishman is a model 
of Ireland. France lives in the bosom of the Frenchman. 

How, then, it will be asked, can we improve society? By the im- 
provement of the individuals who compose it, is the ready answer. But 
the how is still wanting. The truth is, that a human society is not a 
machine to be constructed, but a plant, or an animal, an organic living 
thing, to grow. And we must do by it as the good husbandman does by 
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the plant, or the careful breeder by the animal. But who, you ask, is 
the we, whose office is to remove obstructions and provide conditions ? 
The reason of the individual man governs the body of man, and moulds 
its conditions. The instinct of the brute enables it to provide for its 
wants and enjoyments. The plant has a power corresponding to this, 
and sufficient for its lower life. The reason of a nation resides in its rea- 
soning men. The intelligence of a nation is in its intelligent individuals. 
The power is, or should be, in the hands of those fittest to wield it. In 
every nation there is a certain number, larger or smaller, who are wise, 
strong, beneficent. Happy the nation when these are its counsellors, its 
rulers, its heroes. When the wise select the wisest, and the strong choose 
the strongest, and the good support the best, a nation is in the path of 
true progress, honour, and happiness. 

Before proceeding to particulars and illustrations drawn from our own 
society, let us take a glance at the conditions of happiness which civilisa- 
tion, or social organisation, should give us, and see how far these require- 
ments are answered. 

There must be peace, or order and amity among nations. Does our 
civilisation secure this? England groans under the burdens of the wars 
of centuries. How many times in the life of this generation has news 
from the field of battle filled her proudest and happiest homes with 
mourning! At this hour a terrible war, which civilisation either lacks 
the will or the power to stop in its insane and desolating progress, is 
carrying pauperism and starvation into the very heart of England. In 
the Great Exhibition crowds press around the trophies of war. The 
wisdom of Parliament and the resources of the empire are exhausted in 
measures of defence. 

There is no voice among the Great Powers of the earth potential 
enough to say, “ Peace, be still,” to the surging waves of human passion. 
England is silent in the face of starving Lancashire. France is silent in 

- the face of suffering Lyons. There is no human help or hope. 

Civilisation has no power over the most terrible of evils and sufferings. 
It cannot stop the most useless of wars, that fills one continent with 
butchery and another with starvation. One-half of a kindred people may 
rise up in madness, a fury of insane pride and love of power, and destroy 
the other half; or the two halves mutually slaughter each other. Fathers 
fighting with sons, and brothers slaying brothers, and deranging all the 
interests of civilisation, bringing terror, distress, and desolation on distant 
lands ; and there is no help. 

I have been to Lancashire, and seen the pallid want that wanders 
through the streets of her proudest cities. I have seen groups of women, 
who had walked miles from their homes to avoid the shame of beggary 
among their neighbours,—comely English dames and sweet innocent 
English girls,—asking for bread. 

Is there no failure in the civilisation that can neither command the 
first condition of commercial prosperity,—peace,—nor even provide against 
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such a calamity as the loss of the greatest staple of its manufacturing 
industry? We have seen the stock of cotton lessening week by week, 
the prices rising, the mills stopping, and thousands after thousands re- 
duced to that lowest deep of social degradation, which has no lower 
depth,—English pauperism. And what has been done? The manufac- 
turers have looked to the Government; the Government has looked to 
the manufacturers. Both have looked in vain to theories of political 
economy, and both, with the means of thorough information, have been 
deceived by a boastful government, which promised a year ago to remove 
the difficulty. 

We have trusted to the American Government ; trusted to the science 
of political economy, and supply and demand; trusted to the hope of 
mediation, intervention, and what not. We hoped France would do 
something : the Emperor has declined to be our cat’s-paw, though he 
would like a chestnut or two himself. And our public enlighteners in 
Parliament and in many newspapers assured us that cotton would come 
from China, India, Egypt, the West Indies, Africa, Australia, the Fiji 
Islands, 


“ Greenland, Zembla, and the Lord knows where.” 


Has it come? Is it coming? Read the prices current. The small and 
diminishing stock at Liverpool is become the prey of scrambling, gam- 
bling speculators, who fill their pockets with the price of starvation. A 
large portion is shipped away on foreign account. When we apprehended 


war a few months ago, the export of saltpetre was stopped by an Order in 
Council ; but all Lancashire may starve, and no Order in Council stops a 
pound of cotton. The war in America is as really a war against England 
as if American ships were blockading our harbours. They may as well 
blockade ours as stop up their own. It is the same to us whether they 
lie off Liverpool or Charleston. It is as if every shot fired at the belea- 
guered Confederates passed over or through them, and came crashing 
among the women and children of Yorkshire and Lancashire. Civilisa- - 
tion should have some remedy for such an evil. 

And civilisation should give us internal peace, order, protection of 
life and property, and enjoyment. We have laws enough, a costly judi- 
ciary, and a police sufficiently ubiquitous. But is there a morning paper 
without its murder? Are robberies rare? Is it possible to record the 
cases of swindling? Can any Englishman be secure for any day that he 
will not be murdered, garotted, have his pocket picked, or be robbed or 
outraged in some way by a vast army of outlaws, who are permitted, 
with the full knowledge of the police, to ply their desperate callings? 
Our whole society is infested with a class of parasites, which prey upon 
the body politic, and which we have no efficient means to remove. Nine- 
tenths of all the crimes which fill our weekly records are committed by 
men and women who are professional criminals. Perhaps one time in 
ten, it may be one in twenty, the criminal is detected, brought to trial, 
and punished. And how? He is sent to a comfortable prison,—a quiet 
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retreat for a few months,—and then set free to recommence his career of 
depredations. It is as if the shepherds allowed a pack of wolves to run 
among their sheep, and took charge of one now and then when they 
chanced to see him eating one of the lambs of the flock for his breakfast. 
There is not an old London detective who could not parade in Hyde Park 
an army of thousands of men and women who live by crime. It would 
be an army worth seeing—such an army as we do see scattered over the 
metropolis, and of a few of whose achievements we read in the police 
bulletins. 

Now, however it may seem to the Legislature and Sir Richard Mayne, 
it is a fuilure in civilisation to have such a class in the first place, and not 
to know what to do with it in the second. How is my life protected 
when I know that there are hundreds of men about me who would take 
it for a few pounds? Is it any satisfaction to me that, if uncommonly 
awkward, they might chance to swing for it? Or how is my property 
protected, when all around me are fellows ready to pick my pocket, ga- 
rotte me, rob my house, or swindle or plunder me by a great variety of 
ingenious methods? It strikes me that the police-system which permits 
an army of scoundrels to prey upon an honest community, proposing to 
administer a mild and inefficient punishment to any one foolish or unlucky 
enough to be caught, comes very near to being a failure. 

And how long, permit me to inquire, are men who have been impri- 
soned or transported for murder, or crimes still worse than murder, to be 
again set free, to repeat their horrible atrocities? The insane man is shut 
up for life, or until he is insane no longer. I am willing to adopt the 
humane theory that 


“ All crime is madness—madness is disease ;” 


but, on that very account, I would have all these mad criminals placed 
where they cannot injure the community by their various and seldom- 
cured insanities. 

There is another social evil, specially so called, which English civili- 
sation utterly refuses to remedy or regulate, or do any thing with but 
endure because it is an evil. Society is robbed of strength, wealth, 
health, and life itself, and no effectual effort is made for its protection. 
There is a pestilence of vice, robbery, disease, and death in every large 
town, sapping the morals and health of the young and vigorous, count- 
ing its victims by tens of thousands; and we fail, utterly fail, of any 
remedy. The sanitary statistics of our army and navy show its ravages ; 
and if those of our whole population could be known, we should stand 
appalled at the extent of this terrible evil. What are we to think of a 
civilisation which embosoms such a consuming curse as this, and does 
not even attempt to find remedy or mitigation, but folds its arms and 
says the disease must take its course? It is too bad for respectable 
statesmen or prudent philanthropists to meddle with. 

Is there no failure in the civilisation which permits, in its great 
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centre London, England’s and the world’s metropolis, more than ten 
thousand of its people every year to die homeless, and which boasts of 
those hundreds of workhouses, prisons, or hospitals, which are the final 
resort of twenty per cent of our entire population? Is it no failure that 
four thousand infants die annually of neglect, or worse, and that half of 
all who are born die in infancy or early childhood? Is it no failure that 
fifty thousand people eat their Christmas dinners in our workhouses and 
prisons, or that the yearly admissions of casual vagrants to the work- 
houses amount to a hundred and fifty thousand ? What can we say of the 
condition, manners, and morals of a city in which one hundred and fifty 
thousand families have but one room each for all the purposes of life, and 
in which the homes of thousands are worse than dens of beasts? Two 
hundred thousand persons work at hard, monotonous, unhealthy employ- 
ments, under wretched conditions, for wages varying from three to ten 
shillings a week. Is it a wonder that their last earthly home is the 
workhouse, or that three London hospitals should have a hundred and 
thirty thousand out-door patients ? 

We boast of our charities, of our great hospitals, and public institu- 
tions for the relief of poverty and misfortune. Would it not be better 
if we could boast that such institutions were unnecessary? We give 
millions to relieve distress. It is well; but how much better if there 
were no such distresses to relieve. A social organisation which includes 
in itself vast masses of needless poverty, preventable disease, curable 
miseries, and crime fostered and stimulated, assuredly fails most lament- 
ably in the most important objects of civilisation. The evils of society, 
though more striking in its lower strata, ascend to the higher and the 
highest. The interests of individuals, and of whole professions, are op- 
posed to the general interests of society. Some grow rich on poverty, 
others thrive on disease, and not a few grow respectable on vice and 
crime, reap enjoyment from misery, and fatten on starvation. Health, 
peace, honesty, and the general comfort and prosperity, would be a death- 
blow to physicians, lawyers, usurers, and all the officials connected with 
the police and the administration of justice. In many ways society per- 
petuates its evils, and a social Ishmaelism is the most remarkable feature 
of civilisation. 

To remedy all this we lack the intelligence, the will, or the power. 
The men who, by hereditary right or the grace of the ten-pound house- 
holders, guide and govern us, either do not know what they ought to do, 
or cannot, or will not, do it. I do not mean to say that a government should 
do every thing. In every community there are certain functions which 
appertain to the individual; others belong to the family; some may be 
properly left to churches, societies, and corporations; but there are others 
of such a general character and interest as to belong to the whole aggre- 
gated people —and these are the functions of the Government. My 
indictment is, that this Government, not properly apprehending its own 
business, does those things it ought not to do, and leaves undone those 
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things it ought to do, besides sometimes doing what it undertakes in a 
very slovenly, bungling, expensive, and imperfect manner. 

Let us take a single and sufficiently familiar illustration. The Govern- 
ment, to the infinite disgust of political economists, has undertaken to 
regulate the cabmen. It has licensed them, made them wear huge 
badges, and display prices and numbers. And what is the result? The 
papers are filled with complaints, the police-courts with complainants. 
An honest, accommodating, pleasant cabman, who thankfully receives his 
legal fare, is a rara avis that might well attract the attention of Pro- 
fessor Owen, and claim a special trophy in the International Exhibition. 
Did a London cabman ever behave like a civil shopkeeper, and thank his 
customer for a legal fare? Is it not notorious that, in spite of daily fines 
and the whole police, timid people and strangers are constantly subjected 
to imposition and insult, because the Government will not, or cannot, do 
what it has undertaken? 

But all this trouble and annoyance, we are told, comes from the un- 
warrantable interference of the Government. If there were free trade, 
prices would be low and every body accommodated. Yes; we could 
ride for sixpence a mile on a pleasant day, and be charged a crown when 
it rained. I have known a cabman to demand and receive five pounds 
for a quarter of a mile, under the free-trade system, when he was very 
much needed. I have heard of boatmen bargaining with a drowning 
man on the price of his rescue. If surgeons were scarce, we might, under 
such a system, be obliged to pay a high price for a capital operation. If 
a thing is worth what it will fetch, a doctor might say to his patient, “I 
can cure you; no other man can. Give me ten thousand pounds, or take 
the consequences.” But we are hearing, just now, quite as many com- 
plaints of the unregulated hotel-keepers as of the very badly-regulated 
cabmen. One charges two guineas for a private room two hours in the 
morning, with half-a-crown to the servant who opens the door. A dinner 
becomes a public robbery, and to stay overnight insures an empty purse 
in the morning. So, whether the law interferes or not, we are plundered 
all the same. There is no effectual interference. Parliament, in grant- 
ing railway monopolies, stipulated that the people should have cheap 
fares. They do, in the hardest of carriages, at the most inconvenient of 
times, and often so as to compel a loss of time greater than the saving in 
money. There is cheap travelling; but no one can say it is convenient 
or comfortable. 

There is an utter whimsicalness, apparently, in many of the interfer- 
ences and non-interferences of the Government. You may raise as much 
mustard as you like, but not a leaf of tobacco. You may sell tobacco all 
day on Sunday, but beer only at certain hours. You must have a license 
to sell some things, and not others. Fees and salaries are fixed, wages 
with thousands dwindle to the verge of starvation. The law seizes un- 
healthy meat, but does not trouble itself with poisonous whisky. Go- 
vernment carries our letters and newspapers; why not our coals and hay? 
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It trains men to fight; why not to farm or fish? It provides us with 
free libraries and picture-galleries; why not with free concerts and thea- 
tres? The Government is our exchange-office and savings-bank; why 
not our life, fire, and marine insurance company? Parliament is supreme, 
except when something is demanded which it prefers not to do. Then we 
get a sight of the British Constitution, which permits the legislator to do 
whatever he chooses, but is the insurmountable obstacle to what he does 
not happen to fancy. It is this same glorious outgrowth of Magna 
Charta which rules our courts by the law of precedent, so that what no 
judge has ever done no judge can ever do; but how precedents could be 
made without precedents can only be explained by this unprecedented in- 
stitution. 

The health of a people is allowed to be a matter of sufficient import- 
ance for governmental interference. We have quarantines to keep out 
foreign epidemics; but we breed plenty of typhus, and more consumption, 
among ourselves. On a ship, the law provides that a passenger must 
have a certain space; in London, thousands are crowded into dwellings, 
where men fester in filth and perish by a slow suffocation. Where one 
person dies by violence, thousands are the victims of ignorance or po- 
verty. 

The highest right of a free Englishman, I have seen it stated, is to 
sell his labour at the best price he can get in open market. What is the 
present value of that right to a hundred thousand people in Lancashire? 
What is its value to the many thousands of pallid men and women, care- 
worn and emaciated, whom I meet in the streets of London? It ends there 
in poor-law relief, picking oakum, or hammering stone when the blistered 
hand clings to the hammer. It ends here in one person in every five in 
London dying in poor-house, prison, or hospital. And when the free-born 
Englishman can no longer labour, or can find no market for his labour, is 
there a place on earth where his case is so pitiable? In field or forest he 
is a trespasser ; on the road he is a vagrant; if he hold out his hand to a 
brother Christian for help, the nearest policeman has strict orders to arrest 
him as a beggar; and if he jump into the canal to end his misery, and 
get 


“ Any where,-any where, 
Out of the world,” 


if pulled out alive, he is prosecuted for an attempt to commit suicide, and 
sent to prison. He must not seek mercy of God or man,—only of the 
Poor-Law Commissioners. 

Paupers or slaves? I have seen both. I fancy neither. But the 
choice between the plantation and the poor-law union would not be diffi- 
cult. The Negro’s claim upon the soil on which he has laboured, and the 
property he has helped to make, is simple, direct, and practically acknow- 
ledged. An old slave past labour, and supported by his master for the 
good he has done, occupies an honourable position. He is never looked 


upon as a pauper; but rather as an honoured pensioner, who has earned 
VOL. VI. MM 
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his repose, and who rests upon his laurels in sight of his field of victory. 
I wish I could say as much for thousands of free men who have worn out 
their lives in building up the fabric of our glorious civilisation. 

But the pale, feeble, sad-looking women of our metropolis, on whose 
pinched faces I read hardship, penury, and an ever-eating care; and the 
men, embruted into stolid, patient drudges, working from dawn to dark 
at toilsome and repulsive occupations, and herding in crowded and un- 
wholesome dens ;—these always ignorant and often depraved helots of 
civilisation have little idea of their relation to the wealth, splendour, and 
luxury that springs from their wasting toil. I can trace the tortuous and 
hidden line which connects them with the noble and beautiful people I 
see driving in a long, gay, and splendid procession around Hyde Park. 
Doubtless it is in the order of Providence, as it is in the scheme of civili- 
sation, that every hundred or thousand of these poor should labour for 
the support of one of these rich; but, I would humbly ask, is there not 
some failure in the social system that does not better provide for those 
who bear its heaviest burdens? Why should not those who pay for the 
splendour be lodged as well as the horses—I will not say fed and clothed 
as well as the coachman who drives, or the footmen who stand behind the 
carriage? I am not unreasonable. 

But if the relation between the poor who make, and the rich who 
spend, our wealth, were as clear and direct here as between the noble and 
serf, or the master and slave, the whole public would cry out shame! I 
fear that mud would be thrown into the carriages. An Alabama slave- 
holder has been prosecuted and fined for not giving his Negroes the cus- 
tomary allowance of bacon. The whole community was outraged when 
the poor toiler was denied his rights. The reason the slaves do not rise is 
because they are so stupid as to prefer slavery with plenty to eat, to 
liberty and the risk of starvation. It is a low form of civilisation, made 
for low people,—a barbarism, if you please,—but it has the merit of doing, 
as a rule, what it undertakes, 

I believe in property and its rights, and also in its duties. I believe 
that the noble should govern, and the wise counsel, and that a true aris- 
tocracy is the flower of civilisation. A crown, a court, a nobility, are 
worth to a nation all they cost, and no man need grudge whatever is 
necessary for their support; but they owe us something in return. If we 
give them riches, they owe us taste, elegance, high culture, and heroic 
deeds. If we grant them power, or recognise the power they assume, 
they owe us protection, leadership, justice, and, ifneed be, generosity and 
devotion. It is the right of the great people of England, that sovereign, 
lords spiritual and lords temporal, and her whole titled and untitled aris- 
tocracy, whose revenues come from the common labour and the toil of 
the poorest spinner, miner, or agricultural labourer, should use their wis- 
dom, power, and position for the common benefit. It is thus that the 


stream returns to the fountain, the great sea gives back its waters to the 
rills, 
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Were these great; social duties attended to, we should have peace, 
order, and liberty, in the place of war, violence, and social oppression ; 
a moderate but diffused plenty, instead of inordinate wealth and ghastly 
poverty ; education for ignorance ; the refining enjoyment of intellect and 
art, instead of low, corrupting, and debasing pleasures. These are not 
the dreams of a socialist, or the speculations of an enthusiast. They are 
what every sensible man must see as desirable, and natural. Very much 
has been done already. The museums, parks, galleries, fountains, statues, 
ornamental architecture, and free educational institutions, are all move- 
ments in the right direction. There will be more and more. Is it not safe 
to predict that when the twentieth century dawns upon us, there will be a 
clean and comfortable dwelling for every working-man of England ? The 
mills of Lancashire will not stop for want of staple. London will not 
harbour and support an army of out-laws to prey upon citizens or 
strangers. Churches and theatres will not poison people with bad air. 
There will be good readers and eloquent preachers in all our churches, 
with no complaint that they are too few, or that they are unfilled. The 
ears of the people will be fed with music, and their eyes with beauty ; while 
their most respectable noses will be regaled with the odour of perpetual 
flower-shows, ifthe streets are not watered with eau de Cologne, as they 
might be at a smaller expense than the cost of many more questionable 
improvements. England will be a garden, cultivated by men who never 


get drunk, never beat their wives, but read the newspapers and know all 
about the Duke of Wellington ; while London, with a system of splendid 
avenues opening out from the Thames Embankment, will not only charm 
the eye and exalt the mind by its magnificence, but will give a health- 
ful and comfortable home, work, wages, and recreations, such as our 
Princes now might envy, to the poorest toilers that bear the burdens of 
civilisation. 














Breakfast in Ded; 


OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN_THE SHEETS. 


No. II. 


ON A LITTLE BOY GOING TO SCHOOL. 


SHorv-y after eight o’clock every morning a little boy comes into the 
room where I Breakfast in Bed,—a very little boy, not so high as the 
counterpane of the couch, and clad in a little suit of gray frieze. He passes 
to a little corner appointed to him, partially disrobes himself, and, with a 
very grave and magisterial air, washes his little hands and face. That 
he has just partaken of a cold bath is patent from the fluffy appearance 
of his wet hair, a slight shiver which sometimes pervades his frame, and 
the occasional trace of a half-dried tear on his dumpling face, which 
tear, I am led, not irrationally, to believe, has a direct connexion with 
sundry early morning howlings, sometimes audible to me from the 
upper regions. I will not do servant-maids the injustice to suppose 
that they wilfully and designedly rub yellow soap or the hard corners 
of towels into little boys’ eyes; but I well remember what tortures I 
used to undergo in the tub, where I was washed against my will, and 
was of the same opinion still that the making of dirt-pies was _prefer- 
able. “ Laissez-moi jouir dans cette belle boue !’ the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon is reported to have said, pointing to a magnificent puddle visible 
from the palace window at the Hague, when his mamma asked him what 
he would like for a new-year’s gift. It is a dreadful thing to be there, 
weak and defenceless, in a tub: yourself, all face as the Red Indians 
have it, and in that smooth shiny condition at once a prey and a tempta- 
tion to the horny palm of a quick-tempered nursery-maid. However, as 
this little boy is to many intents and purposes master of the house in which 
he resides, I don’t think that he suffers more than moderate tribulations 
in connexion with the tub. At all events, his sorrows are over when he 
comes down to me. It is plain that the face-and-hands laving he goes 
through in my presence is in his mind a pastime, not an irksome task. It 
is a sight to see him immerse his small paws in the water, demurely and 
decorously at first, but gradually ceding to an incoutrollable impulse for 
splashing. At 7.30 years of age what rich mines of happiness are there 
in making a mess! His performances with the nail-brush are wonderful ; 
but they are ornamental, not useful, the little boy having very little nails 
to speak of. He goes nevertheless through all the traditional etiquette 
of “ making himself tidy,” and in so doing reminds me irresistibly of a 
kitten of which I have been lately bereaved, and now of a rabbit sprucing 
himself up in the presence of a boa-constrictor, unconscious that the 
monster in the blanket is about to breakfast upon him,—as I, the domestic 
boa (or bore), purpose to do presently upon the little boy,—not truly to 
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the extent of devouring him, but merely with a view to making him my 
theme for half-a-dozen pages or so. He proceeds to comb the little auburn 
mop which surrounds his head like a carelessly-drawn nimbus, and makes 
about eight partings in indifferent directions in lieu of one. All of these 
faits et gestes ave, I need scarcely observe, perfunctory, and merely de- 
vised for the purpose of “putting him in the way of things;” and that 
anon he will be made spruce and tidy by other hands. 

He has been by no means silent during these varied operations. He 
has on entering bidden me good morning, and “ passed the time of day,” 
as it is colloquially termed. He has likewise, in the course of about 
ten minutes, asked me about fifty questions. Some of these are, I must 
own, embarrassing. I admit that I am shaky as to my geography, 
and that I do not know the exact distance from London to Turkey in 
Asia. I concede the general propositions started by the little boy that 
Russia looks very big on the map, and that it is a long way to Spain; 
but when he proceeds to cross-question me as to Sweden and Denmark, 
and generally to retail to me so much as he remembers of his last oral 
lesson from Miss Mangnall of the Preparatory Establishment for Young 
Gentlemen, I take refuge on my deaf side, hum something from the 
Trovatore, or artfully start a fresh topic of conversation. But I am proud 
to say that, however close I may be run, I never take refuge in the time- 
dishonoured evasion that “little boys ought not to ask questions,”—than 
which I think there is no crueller, stupider, or wickeder shield to your own 
ignorance and bar to another’s enlightenment, extant. I remember that, 
as a child, I used to be beaten for being inquisitive; and I know that by 
this time I should be begging my bread and not earning it did I not pass 
the major portion of my time in asking questions. Good Heavens! what 
would become of the world if little boys were not permitted to ask ques- 
tions? When grown up, they would be at grass with Nebuchadnezzar, 
and have one life with the beasts of the field. Yet may there be some- 
thing belonging to the Inner Mystery of our Being in this prohibition of 
knowledge-seeking to infancy. How we lie and lie to children almost 
until they become men and women! How sedulously we keep secret the 
primary things we know, and yet are so ready to impart the knowledge 
of that we know nothing of,—the Devil! The upas shadow of the Tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil is upon us, and we dread to drag the 
bantlings into it. For who has puberty and reason but knows that he is 
perpetually pursued by a sphynx propounding the unanswerable enigma, 
“What is Life ?”—failing to answer which the sphynx devours him, and 
he dies ? 

There are other ways in which the little boy's interrogatories are per- 
plexing. When he comes up again while I am breakfasting, to bid me 
good-by before proceeding to school, he sometimes asks “why I have 
not eaten all my bread-and-butter?” I may answer, “ Because I have a 
headache.” He may resume, “But why have I a headache?” To this 
my response may be, “ Because I was out very late.” “ But why was I 
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out very late?” I may reply, “Because I was detained at the office 
correcting proofs.” Here I have the little boy on the hip. The correc- 
tion of proofs is as yet a profound mystery to him, and his inquisitive 
faculty does not at present extend beyond “why.” When he is eight, he will 
begin to ask “what” and “where.” When he is a man, he will ask “who.” 

He is a condescending little boy, not at all proud, and is glad to act as 
a species of domestic commissionnaire, fetching and carrying such small 
matters as letters, newspapers, and anchovy paste up and down stairs. He is 
told that his performance of these little offices “‘ saves the servants’ legs ;” 
and I think that willingness and courtesy on the part of children save not 
only the servants’ legs but their tempers, and that to teach a child to say 
“if you please” whenever he asks a servant for any thing, is almost as 
useful as a lecture upon geography. Have you not known a little boy the 
pest and nuisance of an entire house, and cursed by the subordinates he 
is permitted to bully? The “bloated aristocracy” set us a shining example 
in this respect. Who keep their servants longest,—for two generations 
often,—and leave them legacies when they die? The haughtiest nobles, 
who, as a class, are uniformly courteous and urbane to their domestics. 
Who change their servants once a month,— once a week sometimes,—and 
are for ever wrangling and jangling with them? The ignorant, envious, 
selfish, stuck-up classes. A little boy tyrannising over a servant is, next 
to a little boy lending out his pocket-money at interest, the unloveliest of 
human sights. 

And so this quiet little creature walks and talks in his Lilliputian way 
about the house, until it is time for him to go to school. Itis the privilege 
of the cook to convey him thither, and to fetch him when school is over ; and 
although I think he knows the way to Miss Mangnall’s Preparatory Estab- 
lishment in Great Pinnock Street much better than Cook (who is from the 
country) does, he very cheerfully acquiesces in the arrangement as part of 
his state of nonage and pupilage. He would as soon think of proceeding 
to school alone as of smoking a meerschaum-pipe on his way thither. He 
thoroughly accepts and understands his position as a very little boy. Now 
and then, when I am dawdling over a book, and he, playing with his few 
toys, is adjuring imaginary horses, locomotive engines, or railway por- 
ters “to come up,” or marshalling mystical armies into position, I catch 
a shrewd glance in the corners of his eyes directed towards me, as 
though he were thinking, “‘I dare say that I am talking nonsense; but 
why shouldn’t I talk it, being such a very little boy?” Children have a 
wonderful power of conjuring up invisible interlocutors; and I think I 
would much sooner hear a little boy “ playing at being” something he is 
not, or conversing with a fancied playmate, than witness the hallucination 
of Justice Trice in Dryden’s play, who is discovered “playing at tables 
with himself, spectacles on, and a bottle and parmesan before him,” cry- 
ing, “Cinq and cater: my cinq I play here, sir; my cater here, sir. 
But first I’ll drink to you, sir. Upon my faith, I'll do you reason.” 

I have got about half-way through Breakfast in Bed when it is time for 
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the little boy to depart for school. He comes, fully equipped for the Groves 
of Academe, to bid me farewell; and although he revisits the house at 
midday, I see no more of him until evening, when just before dinner and 
his bed-time he asks me a few—say half a hundred—more questions. 

I believe that in accordance with the modern formula of essay-writing 
I should properly cry, “ J, eurre !’”’ to this little boy, and say something 
about his youth, his innocence, his big blue eyes, and his fair hair curling 
like the young tendrils of the vine. I elect to do nothing whatever of 
the kind. He is simply a very grave problem and study to me; and 
whither his curriculum may tend I am sure I don’t know. For the sake 
of his few surviving relatives I trust that he will not come to be hanged ; 
but who knows? Who can tell? 

“Oh toi qui passes par ce cloitre, 

Recueilles-toi: tu n’es pas sir 

De voir s’allonger et s’accroitre 

Un autre jour ton ombre au mur.” 
So sings very sweetly and sadly M. Théophile Gautier. So is it with the 
most tenderly-nurtured childhood. This little boy, I humbly hope, will lack 
no careful blue-aproned gardener, no hot-water pipes, no artful composts 
or well-glazed conservatory to grow him; but when he is grown, what 
next? Can I insure the fruit against the inroads of innumerable animal- 
cule, now to us invisible? For the credit of humanity, I hope and believe 
that most of those who have the charge ofa child regard that charge 
as awful in its responsibilities. I look around and see churches and 
schools crowded with young children; but, alas, are they only the ne- 
glected or the ill-treated ones who come to grief? The absurdity of a 
mother telling you that the baby she is nursing is to be an engineer or a 
barrister seems palpable enough; but do not the sternest, most matter-of- 
fact parents and guardians fal! into absurdities quite as ludicrous? Try 
to speculate upon the future of the thousands of charity-children whose 
silver voices float upwards, once a year, into the dusky empyrean of the 
Great Dome of St. Paul’s. Essay to predict what is to become of the 
eight hundred Eton boys who are flocking into the Great Western Rail- 
way carriages, and coming whooping home for the holidays. ‘The charity 
boys and girls are sedulously and piously taught; the Eton boys are 
watched over by grave and learned divines, destined perchance to become 
archbishops. And what next? “That living flood, pouring through 
those streets, of all qualities, all ages, knowest thou whence it is coming, 
whither it is going? Aus der Ewigheit, zu der Enigheit hin—From 
Eternity, onwards to Eternity. These are apparitions: what else?” 

The philoprogenitive reader will have scarcely failed to discover long 
before this that the little boy I have been speaking of does not belong to 
me. Indeed he is no child of mine. Albeit I am his Uncle, no blood of 
mine is in his veins. He is a smiling young Anglo-Saxon, with an Eng- 
lish face and English eyes. This admission may, as I have hinted, be 
entirely superfluous. Lord bless you! if he were my child, I should have 
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broken out long since in raptures. I should have apostrophised him as 
my pet, my poppet, my darling, my winsome, tricksome baby-boy. He 
knows that I regard him as neither winsome nor tricksome, and that I 
would rather not have any of his tricks. There is nobody in the house to 
call him poppet or pet, or to cuddle and cocker him. Till he grows up 
and loses his heart to a woman, or has money to lend, he will find none 
to fiatter him. “ Poor neglected cherub!” the fond mother may exclaim, 
“to pine away under this cold, harsh tutelage!” I don’t think, to judge 
from his ringing laughter, and the quantity of bread-and-butter he eats, 
that he is at all disposed to pine away. Indeed he seems to be about as 
happy as the day is long. If, by Heaven’s wisdom, he has been deprived 
of that flood of passionate affection which only parents can bestow, he is 
safe, on the other hand, from those tempests of unjust anger and ferocity 
in which only parents are permitted to indulge. I have generally found 
that the most indulgent parents thrash their darlings most. The spoilt 
child gets seldom that most inestimable boon in education—Equity —in 
the judgments passed upon him; that Equity which is “the right wit- 
ness that considereth all the particular circumstances of the deed, the 
which also is tempered with the sweetness of mercy.” In households 
where the honey-pot is always open, there seldom fails to be an abundance 
of wax (spelt “ whacks”); yet do I hope to solve the problem of bringing 
up a child that I have not begotten without spoiling and without laying 
a finger on him. 

O-ho! this paragraph must surely awake Hircius and Spungius. 
“Misanthrope! Egotist! Vile sciolist!” I hear those worthies yelp. 
“‘ Miserable Yahoo following in the trail of Swift. Does he, forsooth, wish 
to enter the nursery like an ogre, and declare war upon infants? What 
does he know about children? Had he evera baby?” Even so, I am 
childless; but am I out of court? Hircius, I know, has fruitful loins. 
He has but to cast a stone over the workhouse wall to hit one of his brats. 
Spungius is great in babies; deafens people with their praises while alive, 
borrows money to bury them when they die. If I had ever known this 
little boy in babyhood, I think I could manage to say something sentimental 
on the baby question. It would have been egotistical, but still an egotism 
that the whole world pardons. This is the country of baby worship; and 
the baby devotee is never accused of being an idolater. It is a safe thing 
to write sentimentally about babies. Baby literature is sure to sell. 
Some modern authors have taken to saying their prayers in print; others 
to praising their own works; and others to abusing their species; but the 
most popular form of literature is that which lends itself to pouring melted 
butter over one’s own chicks. Here, by my bedside, is a fat little volume, 
gorgeous in crimson and gold, lately put out by Messrs. Routledge, and 
bearing the highly popular name on the title-page of William C. Bennett. 
I open the book at random, and read: 


“Cheeks as soft as July peaches ; 
Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
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Poppies paleness ; round large eyes, 
Ever great with new surprise. 
* # # * * # 
Clutching fingers, straightening jerks, 
Twining feet whose each toe works. 

# # % # + 


Slumbers—such sweet angel seemings, 
That we’d ever have such dreamings. 
# # * * 


Gladness brimming-over gladness ; 

Joy in ease, delight in sadness ; 

Loveliness beyond completeness ; 

Sweetness distancing all sweetness; 

Beauty all that Beauty may be,— 

That’s May Bennett, that’s my baby.” 
There are over two-score couplets in this poem, but I have only been 
able to quote a few lines. I am not at all inclined to sneer at these 
verses as namby-pamby, or to cavil at such somewhat too plastic versifi- 
cation as “ gladness” and “sadness,” “ seemings” and “dreamings.” I 
am glad to recognise in Mr. William C. Bennett a very tender, musical, 
fascinating lyrist. I am sure he means all that he says, and more. I 
am given to understand that he has earned the title of the “ Laureate of 
the Babies,” and that his chirping, kindly books sell by tens of thousands. 
And I shall not have, perhaps, one in a thousand readers who will regard 
my view of the baby question with any thing but contempt and abhor- 
rence. I turn over the leaves of Mr. Bennett’s pretty book, and light on 
an infinity of baby lyrics: “‘ Baby May,” “ Baby’s shoes,” “Toddling 
May,” “Cradle songs,” “ Mother’s songs,” “To our Baby Kate,” “ Epi- 
taphs for infants,” “On a dead infant,” and many more on the same 
sweet, well-worn, but not worn-out theme. I have already expressed my 
faith in Mr. Bennett’s sincerity. In his engraved portrait on the fly- 
leaf he looks like a man who loves babies; and thousands of mothers, I 
have no doubt, tearfully murmured “God bless him!” in reading his 
poems. Surely it is wicked, sardonic, to come prowling into this baby 
paradise and trample down the daisies. But Duty is a stern monitor, 
and Duty compels me to ask whether the intensity of baby worship does 
not depend, after all, on circumstances, and whether those circumstances 
do not often alter cases in a very strange and melancholy manner? It 
is probable that Mr. Bennett lives in a very nice house, and has every 
thing that heart can wish for; that his babies are brought to him at 
proper times and seasons, duly spruced and beautified, and that there is 
a five-barred gate on the nursery landing to prevent his young ones 
tumbling down-stairs. Viewed through this radiant medium, this at- 
mosphere of blue-kid shoes and satin bows, pap-spoons, corals, laced 
robes, embroidered hoods, and plumed hats—with any amount of baby 
linen procurable from the Sponsalia, and a kind doctor always ready 
round the corner in case of infantile ailments—the baby becomes indeed 
a delight.and a treasure ; it is another element in British comfort. It is 
as much a part of papa’s home-joys as his slippers, his Z7//ustrated News, 
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or his evening tumbler. A well-to-do middle-class house is hardly com- 
plete without a filter, a Kent’s knife-cleaner, a moderator lamp, and a 
baby. All these articles are to be found in their several places, and minis- 
ter in their several degrees to the felicity and solace of those who possess 
them. But how about the hovel where a baby is born, and there is nothing 
but a baker’s old jacket to wrap it up in? How about the babies of 
shame that are packed up in hampers, strangled in secret places, flung into 
dustbins, deserted on doorsteps? Who writes sonnets on the workhouse 
babies, or mourhs over their fate when they are burnt to death by twenties? 
When poverty and nakedness and hunger sit grinning on the poor man’s 
hearth, is the sick baby a household joy or a household misery? Oh, my 
brethren (since homilies are the fashion), how we brag and boast and 
bemuse ourselves about our own babies, and how little we reck about 
what becomes of other people’s babies! How the pious and decorous 
matron drives from her door the wretched nursemaid who has a base- 
born infant! If this baby worship were sincere, and not a congested kind 
of personal vanity, often grotesque enough, and of which the still more 
ludicrous side was to be seen in the abominable American baby-shows, 
should we not feel inclined to devise some measures to prevent babies be- 
ing murdered or starved, to force profligate men to make provision for 
their by-blows? What is the much-vaunted baby in the manufacturing 
districts but a thing to be drugged with “cordials” and “‘elixirs,” or to be 
“overlaid’’? Ask the parish undertaker what he knows about the dark 
side of babyhood. Ask the parish doctor, ask Dr. Lankester the coro- 
ner. We go on simpering forth fiddledee about our own babies, and 
pass, indifferent, through a whole Golgotha of dead babies’ bones. I am 
as poor, Heaven knows, as Job, and have a hard struggle to make both 
ends meet; yet I would cheerfully work my fingers to the bone, and be 
my hundred pounds to any one else’s hundred, to establish were it the 
tiniest nucleus of a real Founpi1NnG Hosprraz in lieu of that sham place 
in Guildford Street, where the “ mother” is to “present herself before the 
committee” before the foundling can be admitted. I declare that jobbed 
and perverted charity is enough to make the bones of Tuomas Coram 
turn in their grave. 

When I read of the delightful, smiling, toddling little thing Mr. 
Bennett so charmingly describes,—when I see the baby portraits and baby 
“ pistolgrams” advertised,—when I wander in a wilderness of perambu- 
lators, india-rubber balls, lollipops, hoops, kid-shoes, and so forth,—I think 
sometimes that it is good to hang a bunch of hyssop in the wine-cup, and 
to ask whether we do not plume ourselves somewhat too much about the 
beauty and happiness and purity of babyhood. I think I have glanced 
more than once upon a poor little gasping lump of damp dough with a 
chronic stomach-ache. I think Shakespeare has drawn in half a dozen 
words a terribly life-like picture of the human baby. And, as a final 
corrective to overweening pride in babies, I turn to my Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and in the preface read these true and mournful lines : 
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“ The human infant is a picture of such deformity, weakness, naked- 
ness, and helpless distress, as is not to be found among the home-born 
animals of this world. The chicken has its birth from no sin, and there- 
fore comes forth in beauty ; it runs and pecks as soon as its shell is 
broken ; the calf and the lamb go both to play as soon as the dam is 
delivered of them; they are pleased with themselves, and please the eye 
that beholds their frolicsome state and beauteous clothing ; whilst the 
new-born babe of a woman, that is to have an upright form, and view 
the heavens, and worship the God that made them, lies for months in 
gross ignorance, weakness, and impurity ; as sad a spectacle when he 
Jirst breathes the life of this world, as when, in the agonies of death, he 
breathes his last.” 

I think it would do all of us good, the childful as well as the child- 
less, to ponder a little over these words before we bragged too much 
about Baby. 
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Two Country Houses. 


No. I. 
LADYWELL, 


LapyYwELt is fair and stately, 
Proud it stands, and yet sedately,— 
With its turrets glowing red 

In the sunshine overhead ; 

With its windows, golden bright 

In the great sun’s gentle light ; 
With its meadows, and the stream 
Flowing with a silvery gleam : 

Oh, merry as a marriage-bell 
Passed my days at Ladywell! 


Ladywell is sweet and pleasant : 

There the rich-plumed Indian pheasant 
Breaks in flashes from the covert, 
Startling the moody lover ; 

There the rabbits play and feed 

In the mushroom-dotted mead ; 
Children, bound with flowery chains, 
Course along the shady lanes ; 

Oh, merry as a marriage-bell 

Went my days at Ladywell! 


In the fir-trees, dark and tall, 
By the warren’s mossy wall, 
Builds the mother-dove her nest 
(Bird I love by far the best), 
With a brooding lullaby 
Greeting me as I pass by,— 
Bringing once more to my eyes 
Dreams and pleasant memories : 
Oh, merry as a marriage-bell 
Passed my days at Ladywell! 


There the farmer—happy fellow !— 
Sees his thick wheat turning yellow ; 
There the black bees restless graze 
On the daisies’ snowy rays, 
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On the wild rose hung with dew, 
On the cornflower’s radiant blue, 
On the harebells thin and frail, 
On the black-eyed poppies’ veil : 
Oh, merry as a marriage-bell 
Went my days at Ladywell! 


There the hedges’ flowery tangle 

Echo with the young bird’s jangle; 

And the wild thrush, singing, vies, | 
While the cuckoo silent flies; 

And the lark, in wingéd song, 

Tracks the fleece-cloud, glad and strong ; 
And the young birds, in a row, 

Greet him from the wood below : 

Oh, merry as a marriage-bell 

Passed my days at Ladywell! 


No. II. 


MERRY MOUNT. 


I'm the lord of Merry Mount. 
Merry Mount is fair and stable, 

With its weathercocks ashine 

Twinkling in a golden line, 

With its terrace and its fount, 
With its oriel and its gable: 

Proud am I of Merry Mount! 


Look at princely Merry Mount ! 

See the red deer leap and trample, 
Hear the pheasants how they call, 
Round the old park’s girdling wall! 
Ought I not to be a count, 

With this broad domain so ample,’ 
Or the Duke of Merry Mount ? 


Nowhere else but Merry Mount 
Do the trout leap up in flashes, 
Or the blackbird’s carols meet 
In one silver pulse and beat ; 
In no blue air such a fount 
Bursts up through the sapling ashes : 
Proud am I of Merry Mount! 


W. T. 
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An 3ndian Newspaper. 


Home-stTAyING folk, who are curious to know something of the usages 
and peculiarities of society in foreign parts, can scarcely do better than 
study a file of the newspapers published in the particular locality to which 
their inquiries happen to refer. Every body, of course, is nowadays 
acquainted with the general aspect of Anglo-Indian society; but few 
persons take the trouble to form a very definite notion-of the sayings and 
doings, the pastimes and amusements, of their unhappy kindred fretting 
and frying amid the squalor and tinsel of “the gorgeous East.” And 
yet how easy is it to procure half a dozen copies of the Hurkaru or the 
Englishman, the Mofussilite or the Delhi Gazette, and plunge at once, 
with the audacity of a Myles na Coppaleen, into the syrtes estuosas of 
life at a cantonment station. 

Let us take, for instance, the “leading journal” of the North-West 
Provinces, published at Agra since the Delhi mutineers converted the 
proprietors’ type into bullets, and their paper into cartridges. There is 
an unmistakable well-to-do air about the Delhi Gazette, the most un- 
impeachable evidence of good management so far as the business depart- 
ment is concerned, and which more than counterbalances the editorial 
incapacity so deplorably apparent in every line of original matter. The 
paper is published three times a week, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, and consists of ten pages of four columns each,—about the size of 
the John Bull,—besides an occasional extra half-sheet devoted to general 
orders and extracts from European periodicals. The price, in advance, 
including postage, is 5/. yearly; 2/7. 16s. half-yearly ; and 1/. 10s. quar- 
terly ; or, without postage, 4/. 4s., 27. 8s., and 1/7. 6s.; or 9s. monthly. 
Should any customer object to prepayment, he can still be supplied with 
his triweekly budget of gossip, at the rate of 5/. 8s. per annum; but 
this does not include the postage, which, “when the arrear-rate is pre- 
ferred,” must still be paid in advance, at the rate of 19s. 6d. per annum. 
Advertisements, again, are charged at the rate of 10/7. per month for a 
whole column three times a week; 7J. for twice a week; and 41. for one 
insertion a week. For a half-column the charges are respectively 61., 
4]. 10s., and 27. 10s. ; and for shorter advertisements the charge is 44d. 
per line, or one roupee for any thing less than six lines. On an average, 
there appear to be about eighteen columns of advertisements, and the 
circulation is understood to be something over 1400 copies, which is 
considered to be far beyond the ordinary run of Indian papers. It 
would be very unfair, however, to estimate the influence of this journal 
according to the exact number of copies it circulates; for while many 
regiments do not subscribe for more than a single copy, every officer in 
those same regiments will have carefully gone through every line of it be- 
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fore sitting down to dinner. Then in every station it is taken in by little 
partnerships of five or six members; so that probably each issue falls into 
the hands of not fewer than 12,000 European readers. 

The advertisements themselves are, of course, of every form and 
variety, and relate to all that sweetens or embitters Indian‘ exile. The 
different banks appear to be munificent patrons of the paper, and offer 
various rates of interest to tempt depositors. The Calcutta booksellers 
also advertise largely—military works, and the writings of Mr. Henry 
Mayhew, Mr. J. G. Edgar, and Captain Mayne Reid, being particularly 
prominent, though medical books, novels, and general literature are by 
no means disregarded. Jewellers and commission-agents likewise come 
well to the front ; though, for advertising enterprise generally, the palm 
must be assigned to the purveyors of good things, drinkable and comes- 
tible. A universal store-shop seems to be established in every large sta- 
tion, the proprietors of which must possess as many qualifications as the 
versatile Caleb Quotem himself. In singular juxtaposition we find crys- 
tal chandeliers for six lights each (price 120/.), cases of photographic 
glass, a double-seated Victoria phaeton (100/.), plated dishes and covers, 
a china dinner-set, Cawnpore harness, claret-jugs, bread-baskets, walnut- 
wood workboxes, dressed dolls, felt hats and helmets, stationery, per- 
fumery, boots and shoes, bottled beer, Japanned cash-boxes, patty pans, 
coffee-urns, gridirons, plate brushes and powder, Bibles, buggy-rugs, 
prayer and music books, lamps, salt-cellars, butter-coolers, candlesticks, 
gold hunting-watches, wines, spirits, and “‘ archery requisites.” The juice 
of veteris Bacchi has greatly disappointed us. It is abominably dear, 
and not at all better, we are informed, than the alcoholic concoctions 
manufactured in this country, as taste or fashion may dictate. Sherry is 
quoted at 48s. to 64s. per dozen; port at 60s. to 64s.; Madeira, “ fine 
old particular,” at 80s.; champagne at 80s.; Moselle at 72s. to 80s.; 
clarets at 52s. to 66s., but which are temporarily to be reduced in price, 
to get rid of a surplus stock; brandy at 64s. to 84s.; Irish whisky at 
40s., and Scotch ditto at 48s.; old Jamaica rum, and Old Tom or cordial 
gin, also at 48s. per dozen; Bass and Allsopp’s bottled ale at 12s., and 
bottled porter 14s. per dozen. Next to eating and drinking comes horse- 
flesh. Wonderful animals are to be had for positively next to nothing; 
in fact almost for the cost of advertising. Imagine “ an excellent leader 
in team or tandem, winner of many hurdle and flat races,” going for 601., 
and no bidders ; for the advertisement is repeated again and again. For 
80/7. you may become the proud anu happy owner of a “ Dhunnee mare,” 
—whatever that may be,—“ colour, chestnut; height, 14.2; (that) trots 
thirteen miles an hour in harness, a beautiful tandem leader, and has 
constantly been driven in the shaft and as a leader.” Or do you prefer 
giving 10/7. for a Sowaree camel, the saddle being thrown into the bargain? 
Or does this rather tempt you?—“ A handsome Britzka, in good order, 
maroon cloth lining, paint free from injury, runs easily, with lamps com- 
plete; a pair of chestnut horses, quiet, and free from vice; a set of silver- 
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mounted harness; price, 100/. cash.” Or is this more in your line, as 
a frequenter of the Derby and the subsequent Cremorne ? 


“To Racine MEN. 


Price 
A gray Arab Horse, five years old, height 15 hands, believed to be 
perfectly sound, good-tempered, powerful and handsome, a fast 

and fine galloping maiden . ; ‘ ‘ R é Rs. 1000 

A puce jacket and black cap, with light racing breeches, allnew ,, 100 


A pair of top-boots for hunting or racing, with brown tops to take 
off at pleasure, quite new - ‘ . : Rs. 40 
A racing snaffle, with double reins, quite new i ” 20 
The above are all (including the ‘galloping maiden’ ?) by first-rate 
London makers, and sold only on account of the owner's health.” 


The Anglo-Indian public, indeed, appears to be curious in the matter 
of “maidens,” and classifies that remarkable animal, as the Herald’s 
Office might do with so many varieties of the unicorn. Thus, in the pro- 
spectus of the Deyrah Doon Races, while simple “ maidens” are allowed 
seven pounds, “G. R. maidens” are allowed only five pounds. At 
Peshawar, again, there are “maidens of the day” and “maidens of the 
season,” respectively allowed five pounds and three pounds; but it is 
expressly added, “not accumulative ;” a sly wipe, we presume, at the 
feminine tendency to secrete and accumulate. A very handsome bay 
“maiden,” fast, and up to great weight, is evidently regarded as a treasure, 
and is not to be had, says an advertisement, for less than 1500 rupees. 
The stakes at some races have very funny names, such as “The Acrobat 
Stakes,” “The Give and Take,” “ The N. N. I. T. Purse,” “The Olym- 
pian,” “The Gym Khana,” and many others, as auctioneers say, too 
numerous to mention in the present catalogue. ‘ Walers,” meaning 
thereby horses from New South Wales, are continually offered for sale ; 
but are more frequently recommended for purposes of draught than for 
the saddle. A lady’s riding-habit, by the way, costs from 70 to 100 
rupees ; and gentlemen’s tailoring also appears to be charged for atmuch 
the same rates as in London, with one serious exception: no credit is given! 
“G. J. and Co. beg to intimate that they found it to be desirable to abo- 
lish entirely their former credit system,” and predict with well-dissembled 
confidence that “they will receive the continued support of their nume- 
rous customers, and secure an extensive patronage generally, when the 
advantages of cash-payments become more known.” But what if the 
Greek Kalends arrive before Young Anglo-India learns to appreciate the 
luxury of wearing only clothes that are paid for! However, G. J. and 
‘Co. are not singular in their partiality to cash-payments. It is the express 
condition of almost every advertisement. What, then, are we to infer 
but that credit is shaky and cash scarce?—and this is the country of gold 
Mohurs, Goleondah diamonds, and the Koh-i-noor! But with a little 
money in hand a man may buy any thing. For 16/. he may purchase a 
bay harness-mare, a good hack and capital charger, and “ believed to be 
sound.” For 15/, he may add to his stores a new and highly ornamented 
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rosewood concertina, Indian pitch and singularly sweet tone. For 3/. he 
may become the happy owner of a bull-dog ; and for 24s. he may don 
a pair of “corduroy trousers of Bang-up Cord.” Finally, for 100. he 
may enter into the sole and undisputed possession of 

“A pucka built bungalow, thatched roof, containing two large rooms, two 
dressing, two bath rooms, and two small verandah rooms. Built on a 
delightful situation, on a small hill, in the centre of a large well-wcoded 
compound ; three pucka wells, first-rate stables, coach-house, all pucka, 
plenty of servants’ houses, godowns, &e.; the vegetable-garden is large and 
well stocked, with various kinds of fruit-trees, &c.; the whole enclosed by a 
stone wall and prickly fence.” 

So much for advertisements, though it is the reader, not the subject, 
that is exhausted. The most characteristic portion of the journal is de- 
cidedly the correspondence department, to which several columns are 
usually devoted. Indeed, the whole paper is little better than a letter- 
box after the advertiscments have been accounted for. Sometimes it isa 
non-commissioned officer who complains of bad beer or long parades 
under the guise of “ A Centurion,” or “ Fair Play,” or “ Tenax,” or the 
old familiar “ Constant Reader.” Then it is “‘ Daniel,” or “ An Inquirer,” 
or “ A Believer,” who has discovered a new reading of the Apocalypse, 
and therefore warns the Government, “through your independent and 
widely-circulated columns,” that unless every Mahometan in the country 
be forthwith hanged, drawn, and quartered, there will be a terrible in- 
surrection in the year 1864. Anon it is a half-caste copying-clerk in a 
Government office, who strings together sonorous polysyllables in denuncia- 
tion of a grievous wrong that is sapping the foundation of the British empire 
in the East, by destroying all confidence in British honour,—the fact being 
that the poor wretch has been disappointed of an enhancement of salary, 
which would have given him 5/. a month for the maintenance of his wife 
and six small children. At other times, a warm and somewhat personal 
controversy will rage on such an unimpassionate subject as the cause of 
cholera. ‘ Farmer Preston” insists that it has something to do with 
the supply of phosphorus to the brain, and makes use of sundry algebraic 
and chemical formule in support of his hypothesis. Thereupon “ A Cap-_ 
tain R.A.” rushes in, and writes him down an ass. An angry corre- 
spondence ensues, and one of “ Farmer Preston’s” latest letters commences 
with the following outspoken sentence : 

“ Dear Sirn,—I have read the letter of your correspondent‘ R. A.,’ which 
has surprised me not a little ; and I should have treated it with silent con- 
tempt, had not its unhappy author, by a wilful perversion and mis-statement 
of facts and figures, charged me with fraud and falsification, which, he as- 
serts, was resorted to by me in order to support my theory.” 


“F. P.” winds up with the pleasant remark, that men of “R. A’s” 
stamp 


“have but one object in view, in comparison with which the public good, 
the weal and love of mankind, is as nothing ; that object is, how to secure 


local applause: they love, like the monkey, to show off all their acquire- 
VOL. VI. NN 
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ments and tricks in rapid succession. The performance over, they come 
down the pole to receive their sugar-plums, and are as unconscious as the 


monkey of the meaning of the proverb, ‘ The higher the monkey climbs, the 
more he shows his tail.’” 


This interchange of amenities must have attracted public attention to 
a considerable extent, for in a recent number we have stumbled across the 
subjoined repudiation of responsibility : 


“ Tor ExHavsTiIvE Process. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Dethi Gazette.’ 
Sir,—I have been casually informed that I am supposed to be the au- 
thor of the letters on ‘ Phosphorus and Folly’ which have appeared in your 
columns from time to time, under the signature of ‘Captain R.A.’ You 


will oblige me by stating in an early issue of your newspaper that I am not 
the author of the letters in question. 


Yours truly, 
W. J. Gray, Captain R.A. 


Cawnpore, 9th July 1862. 
ge We can assure Captain Gray that he need not give himself the least 
anxiety on that score.—Ep. D. G.” 
The above heading and the foot-note seem to have given dire offence 


to Captain Gray, for he again takes up the cudgels, and attacks the 
editor on his own—well, the latter calls it his own vantage-ground : 


‘Latest Eptrion oF Gray’s Works. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Delhi Gazette.’ 


Srr,—You must have misunderstood my note of the 9th instant. Per- 
mit me to offer an explanation. I was well aware, when writing my note, 
that the columns of the Delhi Gazette were closed to all but the most able 
(keranies)* writers+ of the day in India. I therefore purposely refrained 
from all comment on the merits or demerits of your correspondent. Would 
it not have been more discreet and more becoming a gentleman in you to 
have inserted my note without the ‘heading’ and ‘remark’?} However, I 
must thank you kindly for your having allayed the anxiety you suppose me 
to have been labouring under; but where was the necessity for subjecting 
yourself on my behalf to the cruel torture attending ‘the exhaustive pro- 
cess’? Recourse to ‘ the exhaustive process’ has been, and still may be, a 
failing with many really clever, talented men. Take my advice, Mr. Prich- 
ard, and don’t think you can, by contracting a bad and vicious habit, gull 
the public into a belief of talent existing in the editorial chair of the Delhi 
Gazette. For with some people, when under the influence of the ‘ exhaus- 
tive process,’ the result would seem to be offensiveness added to natural 
dulness. Confine yourself to publishing your London military correspond- 





* ‘Keranies, or writers, are office-clerks, usually Eurasians, and always re- 
garded contemptuously by silly members of ‘ the services.’ 
{ ‘‘Closed to all able writers of the day, 
But open to thy pen, immortal Gray !” 
t “It is always customary to put a heading to letters: discretion, therefore, is 


out of the question. As to gentlemanliness, we leave to our readers to judge what 
sort of notion the writer of this letter is likely to have of that.” 
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ent’s letters, the General Orders in a supplement, with a quarterly index, 
and advertisements ; and the public, no doubt, will pug up with all the trash 


and grievances inserted in the remaining columns. You will thus give satis- 


faction to your employers,* and the shares of the Delhi Gazette will continue 
firm. 
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Yours truly, 
W. J. Gray, Captain R.A.” 


The editor of this paper, it should be observed, is in the practice of 
affixing commentary notes to most of the epistolary effusions with which 
he is favoured, and the effect is most comical. 

Does a soldier ask him to give some cookery receipt in his paper, he 
answers : 

“ ¢@ Certainly.” 


If a correspondent praises another correspondent, and expresses his 
opinion in favour of the latter being acquainted with the subject on which 
he writes, the editor responds : 


“ True for you; and that is why we noticed it, and got the writer's name. 
Without that intrinsic evidence, it would have been thrown aside.” 

Somebody suspects an old Mahometan general of being mixed up in 
a nefarious conspiracy against the State; whereupon, at the bottom of 
the column, we find the following satisfactory evidence to the veteran’s 
practical loyalty : 


“Poor General Mahomet Hussain! He, too, plotting? Then it must 
be with legs of tables and old chairs.” 

At another time he admits all sorts of letters reflecting on the magis- 
trate at Cawnpore, because the latter obeyed the orders he received from 
his superiors; and when the criminated man, in an unguarded moment, 
appeals to his feelings as a gentleman and an officer, and remarks, “ You 
were at one time a member of one of the services,—one of the noblest,” 
the editor appends a foot-note : 

“Yes, it was grand ; particularly the phenomenon of the sudden develop- 
ment of Pandyism, which was watched with the utmost interest: vide the 
Mutinies in Rajpootana and How to Manage it.” (Delicate allusions to two 
extensively unknown works by himself.) 

After the correspondence columns comes a summary of news and ex- 
tracts from Indian contemporaries, interspersed with pointed remarks. As 
signs of approbation we find, “ Hear, hear!” “ All honour to Andrew 
Boyd, jr.!” “ Yes, indeed, it is often the case,” &c. &c.; while surprise 
is indicated by such exclamations as, “Is it possible?” or, “Good Hea- 
vens! what will they, or rather what will they not, say in England?” 

Then we arrive at an agreeably long list of worthy people who have 
paid part or whole of their debts to the establishment—some of them evi- 
dently preferring the system of arrears and of paying on account. 

This brings us to the telegrams, which are neither much better nor 
much worse than we are accustomed to puzzle over in our own daily 





* “Yes; but we wish to give satisfaction to our readers too.” 
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papers. Proper names, whether of places or persons, are of course mis- 
spelt, and considerable confusion exists wherever preciseness of detail is 
most desirable; but, on the other hand, there is no fault to find with the 
lucidity of the chronicle that records the liveliness of gray shirtings, the 
dulness of opium, the quietness of sugar or indigo, the steadiness of lin- 
seed, the briskness of silk, the firmness of safflower, and the easiness of 
hides. Wheat, we learn, declined one shilling, but would very likely 
have accepted half-a-crown; yarn advanced one-eighth,—of what is not 
mentioned, but probably of the shilling declined by the wheat; while 
castor simply maintained its own, from not being felt ;. jute was doing 
very little, and cotton closed strong,—like an oyster in September. 
But what can be the meaning of “small deliveries of Corahs’? We 
were somehow previously under the impression that all of that ilk, with 
the goods that pertained to them, had gone down into the bosom of the 
earth many a year agone; but here they are cropping up again, in 
“small deliveries,” to revisit the pale glimpses of the moon. 

Chapeaux bas! We have arrived at the region of the mighty Wr! 
With fitting reverence let us select the first “leader” that comes to hand. 
Behold ! 

“The postings are out at last, and will be found in their proper place. 
Who knows but what we may live to see the Medical Amalgamation yet?” 
Let us try again: 

“ By our letters from Delhi we gather that the weather has been pretty 
much the same there that we have had here: cessation of rain, followed by 
hot winds.” 

Stay, this is better : 

“Last mail, Lord Palmerston did not believe the news from Herat at 
all; this time he says the British Government will not interfere. Next 
mail we shall see it stated, that perhaps the British Government may inter- 
fere; and the mail after that they probably will interfere ; and by the mail 
after that we shall hear they have interfered. We know more about Herat 
affairs than Lord Palmerston ; and are quite confident now that the Govern- 
ment must interfere.” 


Here is something in a different style : 


“ Acra promises to be as disagreeably gay as it has been disagreeably 
dull. There are now three distinct rival theatrical corps ambitious of 
appearing before the public. 

In addition to that we have been requested to state, that Romanini’s 
circus troupe will very shortly be expectant aspirants for the patronage of 
the Agra public.” 


Private, or rather amateur, theatricals form the burden of one-half ot 
the letters inserted in the editorial columns, far removed from those 
devoted to angry controversy. Balls and other festivities are likewise 
duly recorded, as in the following letter from Simla: 

“The gaieties continue with unabated delight, and the exhilarating 
influence of the air buoys up the old and invigorates the young. Mr. Van 
den Henval, assisted by amateurs, gave a concert on Monday last. It was 
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well attended, and the performance gave general satisfaction; but the audi- 
ence became impatient of the long pieces, just as they did at the concert 
before. There was a dance afterwards, and now you know the reason of the 
anxiety displayed to get the music over; it is possible that there were many 
who love music—dearly love it; but all love dancing, and dancing will always 
lead the way, and overshadow every other kind of entertainment. 

Two days after came the ‘second’ subscription ball; all the ladies 
were lively, charming, and gay; elegantly dressed, with circles of crinoline 
of undiminished cireumference. Well, then, this ball too, like all the others, 
was kept up with great spirit, and the twentieth dance was danced with as 
little flagging as was the first at the commencement of the evening. But 
there was one or two interesting incidents which marked this ball from all 
the others, and, if related, would, to the prurient-minded, be great ‘nuts.’ 
But why should the follies and foibles of young men and maidens be held 
up to the world; enough there are to babble, and tear to pieces, and 
mangle reputations—why therefore should Asmodeus chatter? If he were 
here, what an interesting scandal-monger he might become! 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is looking remarkably well,— 
hale, healthy, and hearty ; he appears to enjoy the Hills very much: he has 
gone to Mahasoo, with a party of friends, for afew days. The ‘rains’ have 
regularly set in, and we have now two or three consecutive days of wet and 
mist and fog. 11 a.m., thermometer 63 degrees.” 


This Simla seems a dangerous place, if one may judge from the 
annexed “leader :” 


“ There is a nice little piece of scandal at Simla, where, as elsewhere, 
kissing goes by favour: 
Rosy lips are sweet to kiss, 
The stolen kiss the sweetest, 
But is, the most entrancing bliss, 
Not always the discreetest. 
Moonlight and music, stars aud song, 
Efficient aids to Cupid, 
Are vain unless one’s aides-de-camp 
Are neither blind nor stupid.” 


A Calcutta correspondent has been evidently tickled by the felicitous 
appropriateness of the above lines, and thus parodies them to suit his own 
chronique scandaleuse : 


“Catcutta, 3d July.—I am unable this time to send you a second batch 
of my osmazone news. We have had mighty falls of rain all yesterday and 
up to 2 p.m. to day, which would have been sufficient to have damped my 
spirits had there been any news to search for. Two on dits I send you: 
1st, that one A. D. C. of the chief has had the sack ; and 2dly, that all those 
of the °54 Brevet will, on the Prince’s coming of age, cut in before those of 
1858, &e. Fair play for once, say I. 

Rosy lips indeed are sweet 
When sub rosa they do meet, 
But so tell-tale when the lamp 
Reveals to view an aide-de-camp. 


He who woo'd her ’neath the birch 
Startled from its timid lair 

Not the gudgeon nor the perch, 
But a timid little - 
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Can this be the same concise writer whi, on the 28d of June, forwarded 
this varied budget of news to the city of Akhbar ? 


“Poor Rudd was hanged this morning. He was about twenty-one. 
Two deputations waited on Lord Elgin, but he could not well reprieve him 
in the face of the evidence. Very little news. Poor young Copland died 
of cholera on the 19th, having been taken ill on the 15th. The ball was a 
great success. Weather very hot indeed, as we have had no rain for three 
days. General Hervey’s death makes Troup a full colonel, and gives a step 
to Carter, 54th, and the senior captain and lieutenant of that regiment. 
This is the third old general lately deceased.” : 


Truly a wonderful country for balls. They dance in the capital, they 
dance on the plains, they dance in the Hills, they dance every where,— 
the dance of death. Listen to this poor, feeble, washed-out creature, 
writing from Nynee Tal, in the bosom of the Kumaon mountains : 

“ T am literally sick of gaiety and nocturnal engagements. The public- 
spirited bachelors treat the station to a ball on Monday the 23d, which will 
alone be rivalled by a fancy dress ball, to be given by his Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor early next month. Several new arrivals ; all the hotels are 
crammed full. We only require some few spinsters with bows and arrows, 
there being several fine full-sized dashing-looking targets here—Anmicvs.” 

But let it not be supposed that the editor is an abridged edition of 
Jenkins. Mark how sternly he can rebuke ephemeral journals that 
started into being only to feel the horrors of extinction : 

“The fate of the N. T. (New Times) and the N. W. G. (North-Western 
Gazette), thus brought to a dishonourable end by an auctioneer’s hammer, 
should serve as a warning to certain mushrooms among the press that have 
lately thrust their heads above their kindred mutthi (sod).” 

In a loftier strain this philosophic guide and friend to the Anglo-Indian 
public commences ar essay on the value of statistical information : 

“The statesman and the political economist,” observes this original 
thinker, ‘are but human. Study and reflection prepare them for the ap- 
plication of immutable rules to desired ends; but they must have a clear 
insight into the actual condition of a country and a people. The human 
mind is too confined in its power to grasp the requirements of vast con- 
tinents teeming with millions of busy people of various creeds, castes, and 
colours fulfilling the ohjects of their being, without having before it some- 
thing that will convey an accurate idea of numbers and results. The mass 
of precepts and directions that have accumulated for the guidance of poli- 
ticians was not engendered in the midst of worldly strife, but in the calm 
solitude of the study, during the contemplation of statistical labour.” 

But when indignation knits the brow, terrible is the torrent of rebuke 
that flows from the editorial inkstand. Colonel Davidson, the Resident 
at, Hyderabad, is accused of having crawled on all-fours before the throne 
of the Nizam when about to invest his Highness with the insignia of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. In calm and measured tones 
the author of The Mutinies in Rajpootana leads off his scathing editorial : 

“ How very difficult it is to graft the civilised manners of the Western 
World on to the semi-barbarous customs of the Eastern! But it is by no 
means insurmountable. We need not, however, look further than the 
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British occupation of India for examples to illustrate how it can be mis- 
managed. We nced not go out of it to be convinced of the fatal error com- 
mitted by upholding, in the government of a country like this, the dogma 
which professes to lead by a seeming acquiescence. While on the one 
hand you hear expressions of an intense desire to encourage and promote 
progress, on the other you see the representatives of progress cringing in 
abject submission to the personification of heathenish barbarism. Ridicu- 
lous usages and pompous nullities are encouraged. Light and darkness 
walk hand in hand; but, in opposition to established ideas, the former 
succumbs to the latter, and, instead of shining all the brighter for the con- 
trast, flickers with a pale sickly hue, pitiable to contemplate.” 

Presently warming with his subject, the author of How to Manage it 
flings aside all reserve, and calls upon his readers to 

“Tmagine the imposing ceremony of unbooting at the door of a thing, 
whose very existence is prolonged but by the inherent mercy of the British 
Crown, and who, if it had its deserts, would long ago have enjoyed an 
exaltation before which that conferred by the Star would be as nothing. 
Imagine an officer of rank, wearing the garb of an army before which the 
chivalry of Europe has succumbed, crawling his length along the floor be- 
tween the feet of animals who would tread on him if they but dared. Pic- 
ture the good Queen of England afar off, wearing the insignia of an order 
to gain which the proudest member of her proud band of countrymen and 
subjects would gladly undertake the most improbable task, watching an 
imbecile wretch snatching it from her representative (save the mark !), and 
thrusting it beneath the seat defiled by his ignominious person.” 

But enough and to spare of this mingled trifling and balderdash. 
Why, it may be asked, do we seek to draw the attention of our readers 
to such monumental imbecility? Surely, the answer is obvious. This 
journal which we have attempted to analyse, not to ridicule, is by far the 
best-conducted and most respectable paper published out of Calcutta or 
Bombay, and quite equal to any produced in those Presidency towns. It 
may be taken, therefore, to represent public opinion in civil and military 
circles in the Mofussil—that is, beyond the Mahratta ditch. Is this the 
sort of thing we should wish our sons, our younger brothers, or our 
friends and relations in general, to be reduced to take in and read, even 
as we look for the Z'imes or the Daily Telegraph? But what hope is 
there of improving it save by holding upa mirror reflecting its mani- 
fold deformities and defects? Society is quite as much to blame as 
the unfortunate editor, who may very likely be a good man and true, but 
dwarfed, after the manner of Chinese floriculture. In no unkindly spirit 
have we penned these remarks. Solely to liberate our conscience have 
we lifted up our voice against the transparent absurdities of Anglo-Indian 
journalism. It is a disgrace to the age, and to the country whence it 
sprung. Improvements, however, are not only imperatively called for, 
but are easily introduced; and now that so many well-educated men in 
the prime of life are aiming at an Indian career, it is scarcely possible 


that the local press will long remain an anachronism and a blot upon 
English civilisation. 
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Aurora Floyd. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ON THE WATCH. 


Very soon after breakfast upon that happy Sabbath of reunion and con- 
tentment, John Mellish drove Aurora to Felden Woods. It was necessary 
that Archibald Floyd should hear the story of the trainer’s death from 
the lips of his own children, before newspaper paragraphs terrified him 
with some imperfect outline of the truth. 

The dashing phaeton in which Mr. Bulstrode was in the habit of 
driving his wife was brought to the door as the church-bells were call- 
ing devout citizens to their morning duties; and at that unseemly hour 
John Mellish smacked his whip, and dashed off in the direction of West- 
minster Bridge. 

Talbot Bulstrode’s horses soon left London behind them, and before 
long the phaeton was driving upon trim park-like roads, over-shadowed 
by luxuriant foliage, and bordered here and there by exquisitely-ordered 
gardens and rustic villas, that glittered whitely in the sunshine. The 
holy peace of the quiet Sabbath was upon every object that they passed, 
even upon the leaves and flowers, as it seemed to Aurora. The birds 
sang subdued and murmuring harmonies; the light summer breeze 
scarcely stirred the deep grass, on which the lazy cattle stood to watch 
the phaeton dash by. 

Ah, how happy Aurora was, seated by the side of the man whose 
love had outlasted every trial! How happy now that the dark wall that 
had divided them was shattered, and they were indeed united! John 
Mellish was as tender and pitying towards her, as a mother to her for- 
given child. He asked no explanations; he sought to know nothing of 
the past. He was content to believe that she had been foolish and mis- 
taken; and that the mistake and folly of her life would be buried in the 
grave of the murdered trainer. 

The lodge-keeper at Felden Woods exclaimed as he opened the gates 
to his master’s daughter. He was an old man, and he had opened the 
same gates more than twenty years before, when the banker’s dark-eyed 
bride had first entered her husband’s mansion. 

Archibald Floyd welcomed his children heartily. How could he ever 
be otherwise than unutterably happy in the presence of his darling, how- 
ever often she might come, with whatever eccentricity she might time 
her visits ? 

Mrs. Mellish led her father into his study. 

“T must speak to you alone, papa,” she said; “but John knows 
all I have to say. There are no secrets between us now. There never 
will be again.” 

Aurora had a painful story to tell her father, for she had to confess 
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to him that she had deceived him upon the occasion of her return to 
Felden after her parting with James Conyers. 

“T told you a story, father,” she said, “when I told you that my 
husband was dead. But, Heaven knows, I believed that I should be 
forgiven the sin of that falsehood, for I thought that it would spare you 
grief and trouble of mind; and surely any things would have been justifi- 
able that could have done that. I suppose good never can come out of 
evil, for I have been bitterly punished for my sin. I received a news- 
paper within a few months of my return, in which there was a paragraph 
describing the death of James Conyers. The paragraph was not correct, 
for the man had escaped with his life ; and when I married John Mellish, 
my first husband was alive.”’ 

Archibald Floyd uttered a cry of despair, and ha'f rose from his easy- 
chair; but Aurora knelt upon the ground by his side, with her arms about 
him, soothing and comforting him. 

“Tt is all over now, dear father,” she said; “it is all over. The man 
is dead. I will tell you how he died by and by. It is all over. John 
knows all; and I am to marry him again. Talbot Bulstrode says that 
it is necessary, as our marriage was not legal. My own dear father, 
there is to be no more secrecy, no more unhappiness,—only love, and 
peace, and union for all of us.” 

She told the old man the story of the trainer’s ‘death, dwelling very 
little upon the particulars, and telling nothing of her own doings that 
night, except that she had been in the wood at the time of the murder, 
and that she had heard the pistol fired. 

It was not a pleasant story, this story of murder and violence and 
treachery within the boundary of his daughter’s home. Even amid Au- 
rora’s assurances that all sorrow was past, that doubt and uncertainty 
were to vanish away before security and peace, Archibald Floyd could 
not control this feeling. He was restless and uneasy in spite of himself. 
He took John Mellish out upon the terrace in the afternoon sunshine, 
while Aurora lay asleep upon one of the sofas in the long drawing-room, 
and talked to him of the trainer’s death as they walked up and down. 
There was nothing to be elicited from the young squire that threw any 
light upon the catastrophe, and Archibald Floyd tried in vain to find any 
issue out of the darkness of the mystery. 

“Can you imagine any one having any motive for getting rid of this 
man ?” the banker asked. 

John shrugged his shoulders. He had been asked this question so 
often before, and had been always obliged to give the same reply. 

No; he knew of no motive which any one about Mellish could be 
likely to have. 

“‘Had the man any money about him?” asked Mr. Floyd. 

“ Goodness knows whether he had or not,” John answered carelessly ; 
“but I should think it wasn’t likely he had much. He had been out 
of a situation, I believe, for some time before he came to me, and he 
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he was worth robbing.” 

The banker remembered the two thousand pounds which he had given 
to his daughter. What had Aurora done with that money? Had she 
known of the trainer’s existence when she asked for it? and had she 
wanted it for him? She had not explained this in her hurried story of 
the murder, and how could he press her upon so painful a subject? Why 
should he not accept her own assurance that all was over, and that no- 
thing remained but peace? 

Archibald Floyd and his children spent a tranquil day together; not 
talking much, for Aurora was completely worn out by the fatigue and 
excitement she had undergone. What had her life been but agitation 
and terror since the day upon which Mr. John Pastern’s letter had come 
to Mellish to tell her of the existence of her first husband? She slept 
through the best part of the day, lying upon a sofa, and with John Mel- 
lish sitting by her side keeping watch over her. She slept while the bells 
of Beckenham church summoned the parishioners to afternoon service, 
and while her father went to assist in those quiet devotions, and to kneel 
on his hassock in the old square pew, and pray for the peace of his be- 
loved child. Heaven knows how earnestly the old man prayed for his 
daughter’s happiness, and how she filled his thoughts; not distracting 
him from more sacred thoughts, but blending her image with his worship 
in alternate prayer and thanksgiving. Those who watched him as he sat, 
with the sunshine on his gray head, listening reverentially to the sermon, 
little knew how much trouble had been mingled with the great pros- 
perity of his life. They pointed him out respectfully to strangers, as a 
man whose signature across a slip of paper could make that oblong morsel 
of beaten rag into an incalculable sum of money ; a man who stood upon 
a golden pinnacle with the Rothschilds and Montefiores and Couttses ; 
who could afford to pay the National Debt any morning that the whim 
séized him ; and who was yet a plain man, and simple as a child, as any 
body might see, the admiring parishioners would add, as the banker came 
out of church shaking hands right and left, and nodding to the charity 
children. 

I’m afraid the children dropped lower curtseys in the pathway of Mr. 
Floyd than even before the Vicar of Beckenham ; for they had learnt to 
associate the image of the banker with buns and tea, with sixpences and 
cranges, gambols on the smooth lawn at Felden, and jovial feasts in 
monster tents to the music of clashing brazen bands, and with even 
greater treats in the way of excursions to a Crystal Palace on a hill, an 
enchanted fairyland of wonders, from which it was delicious to return in 
the dewy evening, singing hymns of rejoicing that shook the vans in which 
they travelled. 

The banker had distributed happiness right and left; but the money 
which might have paid the National Debt had been impotent to save the 
life of the dark-eyed woman he had loved so tenderly, or to spare him one 
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pang of uneasiness about his idolised child. Had not that all-powerful 
wealth been rather the primary cause of his daughter’s trouble, since it 
had cast her, young, inexperienced, and trusting, a prey into the merce- 
nary hands of a bad man, who would not have cared to persecute her but 
for the money that had made her such a golden prize for any adventurer 
who might please to essay the hazard of winning her? 

With the memory of these things always in his mind, it was scarcely 
strange that Archibald Floyd should bear the burden of his riches meekly 
and fearfully, knowing that, whatever he might be in the Stock Ex- 
change, he was in the sight of Heaven only a feeble old man, very assail- 
able by suffering, very liable to sorrow, and humbly dependent on the 
mercy of the Hand that is alone powerful to spare or to afflict, as seemeth 
good to Him who guides it. 

Aurora awoke out of her long sleep while her father was at church. 
She awoke to find her husband watching her; the Sunday papers lying 
forgotten on his knee, and his honest eyes fixed on the face he loved. 

“ My own dear John,” she said, as she lifted her head from the pil- 
lows, supporting herself upon her elbow, and stretching out one hand 
to Mr. Mellish, “my own dear boy, how happy we are together now! 
Will any thing ever come to break our happiness again, my dear? Can 
Heaven be so cruel as to afflict us any more ?” 

The banker’s daughter, in the sovereign vitality of her nature, had 
rebelled against sorrow as a strange and unnatural part of her life. She 
had demanded happiness almost as a right; she had wondered at her 
afflictions, and been unable to understand why she should be thus efflicted. 
There are natures which accept suffering with patient meekness, and ac- 
knowledge the justice by which they suffer; but Aurora had never done 
this. Her joyous soul had revolted against sorrow, and she arose now in 
the intense relief which she felt in her release from the bonds that had 
been so hateful to her, and challenged Providence with her claim to be 
happy for ever more. 

John Mellish thought very seriously upon this matter. He could 
not forget the night of the murder,—the night upon which he had sat 
alone in his wife’s chamber pondering upon his unworthiness. 

“Do you think we deserve to be happy, Lolly?” he said presently. 
“Don’t mistake me, my darling. I know that you're the best and 
brightest of living creatures,—tender-hearted, loving, generous, and true. 
But do you think we take life quite seriously enough, Lolly dear? I’m 
sometimes afraid that we’re too much like the careless children in the 
pretty childish allegory, who played about amongst the flowers on the 
smooth grass in the beautiful garden, until it was too late to set out upon 
the long journey on the dark road which would have led them to Para- 
dise. What shall we do, my darling, to deserve the blessings God 
has given us so freely ; the blessings of youth and strength, and love and 
wealth? What shall we do, dear? I don’t want to turn Mellish into a 
Philanstery exactly, nor to give up my racing-stud, if I can help it,” 
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John said reflectively ; ‘‘ but I want todo something, Lolly, to prove that 
- Iam grateful to Providence. Shall we build a lot of schools, or a church, 
or alms-houses, or something of that sort? Lofthouse would like me to 
put up a painted window in Mellish church, and a new pulpit with a patent 
sounding-board ; but I can’t see that painted windows and sounding- 
boards do much good in a general way. I want to dosomething, Aurora, 
to prove my gratitude to the Providence that has given me the loveliest 
and best of women for my true-hearted wife.” 

The banker’s daughter smiled almost mournfully upon her devoted 
husband. 

“‘ Have I been such a blessing to you, John,” she said, “that you 
should be grateful for me? Have I not brought you far more sorrow 
than happiness, my poor dear ?” 

“No,” shouted Mr. Mellish emphatically. “The sorrow you have 
brought me has been nothing to the joy I have felt in your love. My 
own dearest girl, to be sitting here by your side to-day, and to hear you 
tell me that you love me, is enough happiness to set against all the 
trouble of mind that I have endured since the man that is dead came to 
Mellish.” 

I hope my poor John Mellish will be forgiven if he talked a great 
deal of nonsense to the wife he loved. He had been her lover from the 
first moment in which he had seen her, darkly beautiful, upon the gusty 
Brighton Parade ; and he was her lover still. No shadow of contempt had 
ever grown out of his familiarity with her. And indeed I am disposed to 
take objection to that old proverb; or at least to believe that contempt is 
only engendered of familiarity with things which are in themselves base 
and spurious. The priest, who is familiar with the altar, learns no con- 
tempt for its sacred images; but it is rather the ignorant neophyte who 
sneers and sniggers at things which he cannot understand. The artist be- 
comes only more reverent as toil and study make him more familiar with his 
art ; its eternal sublimity grows upon him, and he worships the far-away 
Goddess of Perfection as humbly when he drops his brush or his chisel after 
a life of patient labour, as he did when first he ground colour or pointed 
rough blocks of marble for his master. And I cannot believe that a good 
man’s respect for the woman he loves can be lessened by that sweet and 
every-day familiarity in which a hundred household virtues and gentle 
beauties—never dreamed of in the ball-rooms where he first danced with 
an unknown idol in gauzy robes and glimmering jewels—grow upon him, 
until he confesses that the wife of ten years’ standing is even ten times 
dearer than the bride of a week’s honeymoon. 

Archibald Floyd came back from church, and found his two children 
sitting side by side in one of the broad windows, watching for his arrival, 
and whispering together like lovers, as I have said they were. 

They dined pleasantly together later in the evening; and a little after 
dark the phaeton was brought round to the terrace-steps, and Aurora 
kissed her father as she wished him good night. 
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“You will come up to town, and be present at the marriage, sir, I 
know,” John whispered, as he took his father-in-law’s hand. “Talbot 
Bulstrode will arrange all about it. Itis to take place at some out-of-the- 
way little church in the City. Nobody will be any the wiser, and Aurora 
and I will go back to Mellish as quietly as possible. There’s only Loft- 
house and Hayward know the secret of the certificate, and they—” 

John Mellish stopped suddenly. He remembered Mrs. Powell’s 
parting sting. She knew the secret. But how could she have come by 
that knowledge? It was impossible that either Lofthouse or Hayward 
could have told her. They were both honourable men, and they had 
pledged themselves to be silent. 

Archibald Floyd did not observe his son-in-law’s embarrassment ; and 
the phaeton drove away, leaving the old man standing on the terrace-steps 
looking after his daughter. 

“T must shut up this place,” he thought, “and go to Mellish to 
finish my days. I cannot endure these separations ; I cannot bear this sus- 
pense. It is a pitiful sham, my keeping house, and living in all this dreary 
grandeur. I'll shut up the place, and ask my daughter to give me a 
quiet corner in her Yorkshire home, and a graye in the parish churchyard.” 

The lodge-keeper turned out of his comfortable Gothic habitation to 
open the clanking iron gates for the phaeton ; but John drew up his horses 
before they dashed into the road, for he saw that the man wanted to 
speak to him. 

“ What is it, Forbes ?” he asked. 

“Oh, it’s nothing particular, sir,” the man said, “and perhaps I 
oughtn’t to trouble you about it; but did you expect any one down to- 
day, sir?” 

“ Expect any one here?—no !” exclaimed John. 

“There’s been a person inquirin’, sir, this afternoon,—two persons, I 
may say, in a shay-cart,—but one of ’em asked particular if you was 
here, sir, and if Mrs. Mellish was here; and when I said yes, you was, 
the gent says it wasn’t worth troublin’ you about, the business as he'd 
come upon, and as he’d call another time. And he asked me what time 
you'd be likely to be leavin’ the Woods; and I said I made no doubt 
you'd stay to dinner up at the house. So he says ‘ All right,’ and drives 
off.” 

“ He left no message, then ?” 

“No, sir. He said nothin’ more than what I’ve told you.” 

“Then his business could have been of no great importance, Forbes,” 
answered John, laughing. ‘So we needn’t worry our heads about him. 
Good night.” 

Mr. Mellish dropped a five-shilling piece into the lodge-keeper’s hand, 
gave Talbot’s horses their heads, and the phaeton rolled off London-wards 
over the crisp gravel of the well-kept Beckenham roads. 

“Who could the man have been?” Aurora asked, as they left the 
gates. 
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“ Goodness knows, my dear,” John answered carelessly. “Somebody 
on racing business, perhaps.” 

Racing business seems to be in itself such a mysterious business that 
it is no strange thing for mysterious people to be always turning up in 
relation to it. Aurora, therefore, was content to accept this explanation ; 
but not without some degree of wonderment. 

“T can’t understand the man coming to Felden after you, John,” she 
said. “ How could he know that you were to be there to-day ?” 

“ Ah, how indeed, Lolly !” returned Mr. Mellish. “‘ He chanced it, I 
suppose. A sharp customer, no doubt; wants to sell a horse, I dare say, 
and heard I didn’t mind giving a good price for a good thing.” 

Mr. Mellish might have gone even further than this, for there were 
many horsey gentlemen in his neighbourhood, past masters in the art 
they practised, who were wont to say that the young squire, judiciously 
manipulated, might be induced to give a remarkably good price for a very 
bad thing ;' and there were many broken-down, slim-legged horses in the 
Mellish stables that bore witness to the same fact. Those needy cheva- 
ers d esprit who think that Burkes’ landed gentry were created by Pro- 
vidence and endowed with the goods of this world for their especial 
benefit, just as pigeons are made plump and nice-eating fur the delecta- 
tion of hawks, drove a wholesale trade upon the young man’s frank 
simplicity and hearty belief in his fellow-creatures. I think it is Eliza 
Cook who says, “It is better to trust and be deceived, than own the 
mean, poor spirit that betrays ;” and if there is any happiness in being 
“ done,” poor John enjoyed that fleeting delight pretty frequently. 

There was aturn in the road between Beckenham and Norwood; and 
as the phaeton swept round, a chaise or dog-cart, a shabby vehicle enough, 
with a rakish-looking horse, drove close up, and the man who was driv- 
ing asked the squire to put him in the nearest way to London. The 
vehicle had been behind them all the way from Felden, but had kept ata 
very respectful distance until now. 

“Do you want to get to the City or the West End?” John asked. 

“The West End.” 

“Then you can’t do better than follow us,” answered Mr. Mellish ; 
“the road’s clean enough, and your horse seems a good one to go. You 
can keep us in sight, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir, and thank ye.” 

“ All right, then.” 

Talbot Bulstrode’s thorough-breds dashed off, but the rakish-looking 
horse kept his ground behind them. He had something of the insolent, 
off-hand assurance of a butcher’s horse, accustomed to whirl a bare- 
headed, blue-coated master through the sharp morning air. 

“‘T was right, Lolly,” Mr. Mellish said, as he left the dog-cart behind. 

“‘ How do you mean, dear?” asked Aurora. 

“The man who spoke to us just now is the man who has been sal 
ing for me at Felden. He’s a Yorkshireman.” 
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“A Yorkshireman!” 

“Yes; didn’t you hear the north-country twang ?” 

No ; she had not listened to the man, nor heeded him. How should 
she think of any thing but her new-born happiness—the new-born confid- 
ence between herself and the husband she loved ? 

Do not think her hard-hearted or cruel if she forgot that it was the 
death of a fellow-creature, a sinful man stricken down in the prime of 
youth and health, that had given her this welcome release. She had suf- 
fered so much, that the release could not be otherwise than welcome, let 
it come how it might. 

Her nature, frank and open as the day, had been dwarfed and crip- 
pled by the secret that had blighted her life. Can it be wondered, 
then, that she rejoiced now that all need of secrecy was over, and this 
generous spirit might expand as it pleased ? 

It was past ten when the phaeton turned into Half-Moon Street. The 
men in the dog-cart had followed John’s directions to the letter ; for it was 
only in Piccadilly that Mr. Mellish had lost sight of them amongst other 
vehicles travelling backwards and forwards on the lamp-lit thoroughfare. 

Talbot and Lucy received their visitors in one of the pretty little 
drawing-rooms. The young husband and wife had spent a quiet day 
together; going to church in the morning and afternoon, dining alone, 
and sitting in the twilight, talking happily and confidentially. Mr. Bul- 
strode was no Sabbath-breaker ; and John Mellish had reason to consider 
himself a peculiarly privileged person, inasmuch as the thorough-breds 
had been permitted to leave their stables for his service; to say nothing 
of the groom, who had been absent from his hard seat in the servants’ 
pew at a fashionable chapel, in order that he might accompany John and 
Aurora to Felden. 

The little party sat up rather late, Aurora and Lucy talking affection- 
ately together, side by side, upon a sofa in the shadow of the room, while 
the two men lounged in the open window. John told his host the history 
of the day, and in doing so casually mentioned the man who had asked 
him the way to London. 

Strange to say, Talbot Bulstrode seemed especially interested in this 
part of the story. He asked several questions about the men. He asked 
what they were like; what was said by either of them; and made many 
other inquiries, which seemed equally trivial. 

“Then they followed you into Town, John ?” he said finally. 

“Yes; I only lost sight of them in Piccadilly, five minutes before I 
turned the corner of the street.” 

“Do you think they had any motive in following you ?” asked Talbot. 

“Well, I fancy so; they're on the look-out for information, I ex- 
pect. The man who spoke to me looked something like a tout. I’ve 
heard thatLord Stamford’s rather anxious about my West- Australian colt, 
the Pork Butcher. Perhaps his people have set these men to work to 


find out if I’m going to run him in the Leger.” 
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Talbot Bulstrode smiled bitterly, almost mournfully, at the vanity of 
horse-flesh. It was painful to see this light-hearted young squire look- 
ing in such ignorant hopefulness towards a horizon upon which graver 
and more thoughtful men could see a dreadful shadow lowering. Mr. 
Bulstrode was standing close to the baleony; he stepped out amongst 
the china boxes of mignonnette, and looked down into the quiet street. 
A man was leaning against a lamp-post some few paces from Talbot’s 
house smoking a cigar, and with his face turned towards the balcony. 
He finished his cigar deliberately, threw the end into the road, and 
walked away while Talbot kept watch; but Mr. Bulstrode did not leave 
his post of observation, and about a quarter of an hour afterwards he 
saw the same man lounging slowly along the pavement upon the other 
side of the street. John, who sat within the shadow of the window- 
curtains, lolling against them, and creasing their delicate folds with the 
heavy pressure of his broad back, was utterly unconscious of all this. 

Early the next morning Mr. Bulstrode and Mr. Mellish took a 
Hansom cab, and rattled down to Doctors’ Commons, where, for the 
second time in his life, John gave himself up to be fought for by white- 
aproned ecclesiastical touts, and eventually obtained the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s gracious sanction of his marriage with Aurora, widow of 
James Conyers, only daughter of Archibald Floyd, banker. From Doc- 
tors’ Commons the two gentlemen drove toa certain quiet, out-of-the-way 
church within the sound of Bow bells, but so completely hidden amongst 
piles of warehouses, top heavy chimneys, sloping roofs, and other eccen- 
tricities of masonry, that any unhappy bridegroom, who had appointed 
to be married there, was likely enough to spend the whole of the wed- 
ding-day in futile endeavours to find the church-door. Here John disco- 
vered a mouldy clerk, who was fetched from some habitation in the neigh- 
bourhood with considerable difficulty, by a boy, who volunteered to accom- 
plish any thing under heaven for a certain copper consideration ; and to 
this clerk Mr. Mellish gave notice of a marriage which was to take place 
upon the following day, by special license. 

“Tl take my second marriage-certificate back with me,” John said, 
as he left the church; “and then I should like to see who'll dare to look 
me in the face, and tell me that my darling is not my own lawfully- 
wedded wife.” 

He was thinking of Mrs. Powell as he said this. He was thinking 
of the pale, spiteful eyes that had looked at him, and of the woman’s tongue 
that had stabbed him with all a little nature’s great capacity for hate. 
He would be able to defy her now; he would be able to defy every crea- 
ture in the world who dared to breathe a syllable against his beloved wife. 

Early the next morning the marriage took place. Archibald Floyd, 
Talbot Bulstrode, and Lucy were the only witnesses; that is to say, the 
only witnesses with the exception of the clerk and the pew-opener, and a 
couple of men who lounged into the church when the ceremony was 
half over, and slouched about one of the side aisles, looking at the monu- 
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ments, and talking to each other in whispers, until the parson took off 
his surplice, and John came out of the vestry with his wife upon his arm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mellish did not return to Half- Moon Street; they 
drove straight to the Great Northern Station, whence they started by the 
afternoon express for Doncaster. John was anxious to return; for re- 
member that he had left his household under very peculiar circumstances, 
and strange reports might have arisen in his absence. 

The young squire would perhaps scarcely have thought of this, had 
not the idea been suggested to him by Talbot Bulstrode, who particularly 
urged upon him the expediency of returning immediately. 

“Go back, John,” said Mr. Bulstrode, “without an hour’s un- 
necessary delay. If by any chance there should be some further dis- 
turbance about this murder, it will be much better for you, and Aurora 
too, to be on the spot. I will come down to Mellish myself in a day or 
two, and will bring Lucy with me, if you will allow me.” 

“ Allow you, my dear Talbot !” 


“T will come, then. Good by, and God bless you! Take care of 
your wife.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


CAPTAIN PRODDER GOES BACK TO DONCASTER. 


Mr. SaMveEt Propper, returning to London after having played 
his insignificant part in the tragedy at Felden Woods, found that city 
singularly dull and gloomy. He put up at some dismal boarding-house, 
situated amid a mazy labyrinth of brick and mortar between the Tower 
and Wapping, and having relations with another boarding-house in Liver- 
pool. He took up his abode at this place, in which he was known and 
respected. He drank rum-and-water, and played cribbage with other 
seamen, made after the same pattern as himself. He even went to an 
East-End theatre upon the Saturday night after the murder, and sat 
out the representation of a nautical drama, which he would have been 
glad to have believed in, had it not promulgated such wild theories in the 
science of navigation, and exhibited such extraordinary experiments in 
the manceuvring of the man-of-war, upon which the action of the play 
took place, as to cause the captain’s hair to stand on end in the intensity 
of his wonder. The things people did upon that ship curdled Samuel 
Prodder’s blood, as he sat in the lonely grandeur of the eighteenpenny 
boxes. It was quite a common thing for them to walk unhesitatingly 
through the bulwarks and disappear in what ought to have been the sea. 
The extent of browbeating and humiliation borne by the captain of that 
noble vessel; the amount of authority exercised by a sailor with loose 
legs; the agonies of sea-sickness, represented by a comic countryman, who 
had no particular business on board the gallant bark; the proportion 
of hornpipe-dancing and nautical ballad-singing gone through, as com- 
pared to the work that was done,—all combined to impress poor Samuel 


with such a novel view of her Majesty’s naval service, that he was very 
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glad when the captain who had been browbeaten suddenly repented of 
all his sins,—not without a sharp reminder from the prompter, who in- 
formed the dramatis persone in a confidential voice that it was parst 
twelve, and they’d better cut it short,—joined the hands of the contu- 
macious sailor and a young lady in white muslin, and begged them to be 
’appy- 

Tt was in vain that the captain sought distraction from the one idea 
upon which he had perpetually brooded since the night of his visit to 
Mellish Park. He would be wanted in Yorkshire to tell what he knew 
of the dark history of that fatal night. He would be called upon to de- 
clare at what hour he had entered the wood, whom he had met there, 
what he had seen and heard there. They would extort from him that 
which he would have died rather than tell. They would cross-examine, 
and bewilder, and torment him, until he told them every thing,—until he 
repeated, syllable by syllable, the passionate words that had been said,— 
until he told them how, within a quarter of an hour of the firing of the 
pistol, he had been the witness of a desperate scene between his niece and 
the murdered man,—a scene in which concentrated hate, vengeful fury, 
illimitable disdain and detestation had been expressed by her—by her 
alone :—the man had been calm and moderate enough. It was she who 
had heen angry; it was she who had given loud utterance to her hate. 

Now by reason of one of those strange inconsistencies common to weak 
human nature, the captain, though possessed night and day by a blind 
terror of being suddenly pounced upon by the minions of the law and com- 
pelled to betray his niece’s secret, could not rest in his safe retreat amid 
the labyrinths of Wapping, but must needs pine to return to the scene of 
the murder. He wanted to know the result of the inquest. The Sunday 
papers gave a very meagre account, only hinting darkly at suspected 
parties. He wanted to ascertain for himself what had happened at the 
inquest, and whether his absence had given rise to suspicion. He wanted 
to see his niece again,—to see her in the daylight, undisturbed by pas- 
sion. He wanted to see this beautiful tigress in her calmer moods, if 
she ever had any calmer moods. Heaven knows the simple merchant- 
captain was well-nigh distracted as he thought of his sister Eliza’s child, 
and the awful circumstances of his first and only meeting with her. 

Was she—that which he feared people might be led to think her if 
they heard the story of that scene in the wood? No, no, no! 

She was his sister’s child,—the child of that merry, impetuous little 
girl, who had worn a pinafore and played hop-scotch. He remembered 
his .sister flying into a rage with one Tommy Barnes for unfair practices 
in that very game, and upbraiding him almost as passionately as Aurora 
had upbraided the dead man. But if Tommy Barnes had been found 
strangled by a skipping-rope or shot dead from a pea-shooter in the 
next street a quarter of an hour afterwards, would Eliza’s brother have 
thought that she must needs be guilty of the boy’s murder? The 
captain had gone so far as to reason thus in his trouble of mind, His 
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sister Eliza’s child would be likely to be passionate and impetuous; but 
his sister Eliza’s child would be a generous, warm-hearted creature, in- 
capable of any cruelty in either thought or deed. He remembered his 
sister Eliza boxing his ears on the occasion of his gouging out the eyes 
of her wax-doll; but he remembered the same dark-eyed sister sobbing 
piteously at the spectacle of a lamb that a heartless butcher was dragging 
to the slaughter-house. 

But the more seriously Captain Prodder revolved this question in his 
mind, the more decidedly his inclination pointed to Doncaster; and early 
upon that very morning on which the quiet marriage had taken place 
in the obscure City church, he repaired to a magnificent Israelitish temple 
of fashion im the Minories, and there ordered a suit of such clothes as 
were most affected by elegant landsmen. The Israelitish salesman recom~- 
mended something light and lively in the fancy-check line; and Mr. Prod- 
der, submitting to that authority as beyond all question, invested himself 
in a suit which he had contemplated solemnly athwart a vast expanse 
of plate-glass, before entering the temple of the Graces. It was “our 
aristocratic tourist,” at seventy-seven shillings and sixpence, and was 
made of a fleecy and rather powdery-looking cloth; in which the hues of 
baked and unbaked bricks predominated over a more delicate hearth- 
stone tint,—which latter the shopman declared to be a colour that 
West-End tailors had vainly striven to emulate. 

The captain, dressed in “our aristocratic tourist,” which suit was of 
the ultra cut-away and peg-toppy order, and with his sleeves and trousers 
inflated by any chance summer’s breeze, had perhaps more of the appearance 
of a tombola than is quite in accordance with a strictly artistic view of 
the human figure. In his desire to make himself utterly irrecognisable 
as the seafaring man who had carried the tidings of the murder to Mel- 
lish Park, the captain had tortured himself by substituting ‘a tight circu- 
lar collar and a wisp of purple ribbon for the honest half-yard of snowy 
linen which it had been his habit to wear turned over the loose collar of 
his blue’coat. He suffered acute agonies from this modern device, but 
he bore them bravely ; and he went straight from the tailor’s to the Great 
Northern Railway Station, where he took his ticket for Doncaster. He 
meant to visit that town as an aristocratic tourist; he would keep himself 
aloof from the neighbourhood of Mellish Park, but he would be sure to 
hear the result of the inquest, and he would be able to ascertain for him- 
self whether any trouble had come upon his sister’s child. 

The sea-captain did not travel by that express which carried Mr. and 
Mrs. Mellish to Doncaster, but by an earlier and a slower train, which 
lumbered quietly along the road, conveying inferior persons, to whom 
time was not measured by a golden standard, and who smoked, and slept, 
and ate, and drank resignedly enough through the eight or nine hours’ 
journey. 

It was dusk when Samuel Prodder reached the quiet racing-town 
from which he had fled away in the dead of the night so short a time 
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before. He left the station, and made his way to the market-place, and 
from the market-place he struck into a narrow lane that led him to an 
obscure street upon the outskirts of the town. He had a great terror of 
being led by some unhappy accident into the neighbourhood of the 
“ Reindeer,” lest he should be recognised by some hanger-on of that 
hotel. 

Half-way between the beginning of the straggling street and the point 
at which it dwindled and shrank away into a country lane, the captain found 
a little public house called the “‘ Crooked Rabbit,”—such an obscure and 
out-of-the-way place of entertainment that poor Samuel thought himself 
safe in seeking for rest and refreshment within its dingy walls. There 
was a framed and glazed legend of “ good beds” hanging behind an opaque 
window-pane,—beds for which the landlord of the “ Crooked Rabbit” 
was in the habit of asking and receiving almost fabulous prices during 
the great Leger week. But there seemed little enough doing at the 
humble tavern just now, and Captain Prodder walked boldly in, ordered 
a steak and a pint of ale, with a glass of rum-and-water, hot, to follow, 
at the bar, and engaged one of the good beds for his accommodation. 
The landlord, who was a fat man, lounged with his back against the bar 
reading the sporting news in the Manchester Guardian; and it was the 
landlady who took Mr. Prodder’s orders and showed him the way into 
an awkwardly-shaped parlour, which was much below the rest of the 
house, and into which the uninitiated visitor was apt to precipitate him- 
self head foremost, as into a well or pit. There were several small ma- 
hogany tables in this room, all adorned with sticky arabesques formed by 
the wet impressions of the bottom rims of pewter pots; there were so 
many spitoons that it was almost impossible to walk from one end of the 
room to the other without taking unintentional foot-baths of sawdust ; 
there was an old bagatelle table, the cloth of which had changed from 
green to dingy yellow, and was frayed and tattered like a poor man’s 
coat; and there was a low window, the sill of which was almost on a 
level with the pavement of the street. 

The merchant-captain threw off his hat, loosened the slip of ribbon 
and the torturing circular collar supplied him by the Israelitish outfitter, 
and cast himself into a shining mahogany arm-chair close to this window. 
The lower panes were shrouded by a crimson curtain, and he lifted this 
very cautiously and peered for a few moments into the street. It was 
lonely enough and quiet enough in the dusky summer’s evening. Here 
and there lights twinkled in a shop-window, and upon one threshold a 
man stood talking to his neighbour. With one thought always para- 
mount in his mind, it is scarcely strange that Samuel Prodder should 
fancy these people must necessarily be talking of the murder. 

The landlady brought the captain the steak he had ordered, and the 
tired traveller seated himself at one of the tables and discussed his simple 
meal. He had eaten nothing since seven o'clock that morning, and he 
made very short work of the three-quarters of a pound of meat that had 
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been cooked for him. He finished his beer, drank his rum-and-water, 
smoked a pipe, and then, as he had the room still to himself, he made 
an impromptu couch of Windsor chairs arranged in a row, and, in his 
own parlance, turned-in upon this rough hammock to take a brief stretch. 

He might have set his mind at rest, perhaps, before this, had he 
chosen. He could have questioned the landlady about the murder at 
Mellish Park ; she was likely to know as much as any one else he might 
meet at the “ Crooked Rabbit.” But he had refrained from doing this 
because he did not wish to draw attention to himself in any way as a 
person in the smallest degree interested in the murder. How did he 
know what inquiries had possibly been made for the missing witness? 
There was perhaps some enormous reward offered for his apprehension, and 
a word or a look might betray him to the greedy eyes of those upon the 
watch to obtain it. 

Remember that this broad-shouldered seafaring man was as igno- 
rant as a child of all things beyond the deck of his own vessel, and 
the watery highroads he had been wont to navigate. Life along 
shore was a solemn mystery to him,—the law of the British dominions a 
complication of inscrutable enigmas, only to be spoken of and thought of 
in a spirit of reverence and wonder. If any body had told him that he 
was likely to be seized upon as an accessory before the fact, and hung 
out of hand for his -passive part in the Mellish catastrophe, he would 
have believe1 them implicitly. How did he know how many Acts of 
Parliament his conduct in leaving Doncaster without giving his evi- 
dence might come under? It might be high treason, lese majesty,—any 
thing in the world that is unpronounceable and awful,—for aught this 
simple sailor knew to the contrary. But in all this it was not his own 
safety that Captain Prodder thought of. That was of very little moment 
to this light-hearted, easy-going sailor. He had perilled his life too 
often on the high seas to set any exaggerated value upon it ashore. If 
they chose to hang an innocent man, they must do their worst; it would 
be their mistake, not his; and he had a simple seaman-like faith, rather 
vague, perhaps, and not very reduceable to any thing like thirty-nine 
articles, that told him that there were sweet little cherubs sitting up 
aloft who would take good care that any such sublunary mistake should 
be rectified in a certain supernal log-book, upon whose pages Samuel 
Prodder hoped to find himself set down as an honest and active sailor, 
always humbly obedient to the signals of his Commander. 

It was for his niece’s sake, then, that the sailor dreaded any discovery 
of his whereabouts ; and it was for her sake that he resolved upon exercis- 
ing the greatest degree of caution of which his simple nature was capable. 

“T won't ask a single question,” he thought; “ there’s sure to be a 
pack of lubbers dropping in here by and by, and I shall hear ’em talking 
about the business as likely as not. These country folks would have 
nothing to talk about if they didn’t overhaul the ship’s-books of their 
betters.” 
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The captain slept soundly for upwards of an hour, and was awakened 
at the end of that time by the sound of voices in the room, and the 
fumes of tobacco. The gas was flaring high in the low-roofed parlour 
when he opened his eyes, and at first he could scarcely distinguish the 
occupants of the room for the blinding glare of light. 

“T won't get up,” he thought; “TI’ll sham asleep for a bit, and see 
whether they happen to talk about the business.” 

There were only three men in the room. One of them was the land- 
lord, whom Samuel Prodder had seen reading in the bar; and the other 
two were shabby-looking men, with by no means too respectable a stamp 
either upon their persons or their manners. One of them wore a vel- 
veteen cut-away coat with big brass buttons, knee-breeches, blue stock- 
ings, and high-lows. The other was a pale-faced man, with mutton- 
chop whiskers, and dressed in a shabby-genteel costume, that gave indi- 
cation of general vagabondage rather than of any particular occupation. 

They were talking of horses when Captain Prodder awoke, and the 
sailor lay for some time listening to a jargon that was utterly unintelligi- 
ble to him. The men talked of Lord Zetland’s lot, of Lord Glasgow’s 
lot, and the Ledger and the Cup, and made offers to bet with each other, 
and quarrelled about the terms, and never came to an agreement, in a 
manner that was utterly bewildering to poor Samuel; but he waited 
patiently, still feigning to be asleep, and not in any way disturbed by the 
men, who did not condescend to take any notice of him. 

“ They’ ll talk of the other business presently,” he thought ; “ they’re 
safe to talk of it.” 

Mr. Prodder was right. 

After discussing the conflicting merits of half the horses in the racing 
calendar, the three men abandoned the fascinating subject ; and the land- 
lord reéntering the room after having left it to fetch a fresh supply of 
beer for his guests, asked if either of them had heard if any thing new 
had turned up about that business at Mellish. 

“There’s a letter in to-day’s Guardian,” he added, before receiving 
any reply to his question, “‘and a pretty strong one. It tries to fix the 
murder upon some one in the house, but it don’t exactly name the party. 
It wouldn’t be safe to do that yet awhile, I suppose.” 

Upon the request of the two men, the landlord of the “‘ Crooked Rab- 
bit” read the letter in the Manchester daily paper. It was a very clever 
letter, and a spirited one, giving a synopsis of the proceedings at the in- 
quest, and commenting very severely upon the manner in which that in- 
vestigation had been conducted. Mr. Prodder quailed until the Windsor 
chairs trembled beneath him as the landlord read one passage, in which 
it was remarked that the stranger who carried the news of the murder to 
the house of the victim’s employer, the man who had heard the report of 
the pistol, and had been chiefly instrumental in the finding of the body, 
had not been forthcoming at the inquest. 

“ He had disappeared mysteriously and abruptly, and no efforts were 
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made to find him,” wrote the correspondent’ of the Guardian. “ What 
assurance can be given for the safety ofany man’s life when such a crime 
as the Mellish Park murder is investigated in this loose and indifferent 
manner? The catastrophe occurred within the boundary of the park- 
fence. Let it be discovered whether any person in the Mellish household 
had a motive for the destruction of James Conyers. The man was a 
stranger to the neighbourhood. He was not likely, therefore, to have 
made enemies outside the boundary of his employer’s estate, but he may 
have had some secret foe within that limit. Who was he? where did he 
come from ? what were his antecedents and associations? Let? each one 
of these-qmestions be fully sifted, and let a cordon be drawn round the 
house, and let every creature living in it be held under the surveillance of 
the law until patient investigation has done its work, and such evidence 
has been collected as must lead to the detection of the guilty person.” 

To this effect was the letter which the’landlord read in a loud and 
didactic manner, that was very imposing, though not without a few stum- 
bles over some hard words, and a good deal of slap-dash jumping at others. 

Samuel Prodder could make very little of the composition, except that 
it was perfectly clear he had been missed at the inquest, and his absence 
commented upon. The landlord and the shabby-genteel man talked long 
and discursively upon the matter; the man in the velveteen coat, who 
was evidently a thorough-bred cockney and only newly arrived in 
Doncaster, required to be told the whole story before he was upon a 
footing with the other two. He was very quiet, and generally spoke 
between his teeth, rarely taking the unnecessary trouble of removing 
his short clay-pipe from his mouth, except when it required refilling. 
He listened to the story of the murder very intently, keeping one eye 
upon the speaker and the other on his pipe, and nodding approvingly 
now and then in the course of the narrative. 

He took his pipe from his mouth when the story was finished, and 
filled it from a gutta-percha pouch, which had to be turned inside-out in 
some mysterious manner before the tobacco could be extricated from it. 
While he was packing the loose fragments of shag or bird’s-eye neatly 
into the bowl of the pipe with his stumpy little finger, he said, with 
supreme carelessness, 

“T know’d Jim Conyers.” 

“ Did you now ?” exclaimed the landlord, opening his eyes very wide 

“T know’d him,” repeated the man, “as intimate as I know’d my 
own mother ; and when I read of the murder in the newspaper last Sun- 
day, you might have knocked me down with a feather. ‘Jim’s got it 
at last, I said; for he was one of them coves that goes through the 
world cock-a-doodling over other people to sich an extent that when they 
do drop in for it, there’s not many particular sorry for ’em. He was 
one of your selfish chaps, this here; and when a chap goes through this 
life makin’ it his leadin’ principle to care about nobody, he mustn’t be 
surprised if it ends by nobody carin’ for him. Yes, I know’d Jim Con- 
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yers,” added the man, slowly and thoughtfully, “and I know’d him 
under rather pecooliar circumstances.” 

The landlord and the other man pricked up their ears at this point of 
the conversation. 

The trainer at Mellish Park had, as we know, risen to popularity 
from the hour in which he had fallen upon the dewy turf in the wood, 
shot through the heart. 

“If there wasn’t any partiklar objections,” the landlord of the 
“Crooked Rabbit” said, presently, “I should oncommonly like to hear 
any thing you've got to tell about the poor chap. There’s a deal of in- 
terest took about the matter in Doncaster, and my customers have 
scarcely talked of any thing else since the inquest.” 

The man in the velveteen coat rubbed his chin and smoked his pipe 
reflectively. He was evidently not a very communicative man ; but it 
was also evident that he was rather gratified by the distinction of his 
position in the little public-house parlour. 

This man was no other than Mr. Matthew Harrison, the dog-fancier, 
Aurora’s pensioner, the man who had traded upon her secret, and made 
himself the last link between herself and the low-born husband she had 
abandoned. 

Samuel Prodder lifted himself from the Windsor chairs at this junc- 
ture. He was too much interested in the conversation to be able to 
simulate sleep any longer. He got up, stretched his legs and arms, 
made elaborate show of having just awakened from a profound and re- 
freshing slumber, and asked the landlord of the ‘Crooked Rabbit” to 
mix him another glass of that pine-apple-rum grog. 

‘ The captain lighted his pipe while his host departed upon this errand. 
The seaman glanced rather inquisitively at Mr. Harrison; but he was 
fain to wait-until the conversation took its own course, and offered him a 
safe opportunity of asking a few questions. 

“The pecooliar circumstances under which I know’d James Conyers,” 
pursued the dog-fancier, after having taken his own time and smoked out 
half a pipeful of tobacco, to the acute aggravation of his auditory, “was a 
woman,—and a stunner she was, too; one of your regular spitfires, that’ll 
knock you into the middle of next week if you so much as asks her how 
she does in a manner she don’t approve of. She was a woman, she 
was, and a handsome one too; but she was more than a match for James, 
with all his brass. Why, I’ve seen her great black eyes flash fire upon 
him,” said Mr. Harrison, looking dreamily before him, as if he could 
even at that moment see the flashing eyes of which he spoke; “I’ve 
seen her look at him as if she’d wither him up from off the ground he 
trod upon with that contempt she felt for him.” 

Samuel Prodder grew strangely uneasy as he listened to this man’s 
talk of flashing black eyes and angry looks directed at James Conyers. 
Had he not seen his niece’s shining orbs flame fire upon the dead man 
only a quarter of an hour before he received his death-wound? Only so 
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long—Heaven help that wretched girl !—only so long before the man for 
whom she had expressed unmitigated hate had fallen by the hand of an 
unknown murderer. 

“She must have been a tartar, this young woman of yours,” the land- 
lord observed to Mr. Harrison. 

“She was a tartar,” answered the dog-fancier ; “but she was the 
right sort, too, for all that; and what’s more, she was a kind friend to 
me. There’s never a quarter-day goes by that I don’t have cause to say 
80.” ; 

He poured out a fresh glass of beer as he spoke, and tossed the liquor 
down his capacious throat with the muttered sentiment, “ Here’s towards 
her.” 

Another man had entered the room while Mr. Prodder had sat smok- 
ing his pipe and drinking his rum-and-water, a hump-backed, white- 
faced man, who sneaked into the public-house parlour as if he had no 
right to be there, and seated himself noiselessly at one of the tables. 

Samuel Prodder remembered this man. He had seen him through 
the window in the lighted parlour of the north lodge when the body of 
James Conyers had been carried into the cottage. It was not likely, how- 
ever, that the man had seen the captain. 

“Why, if it isn’t Steeve Hargraves from the Park !” exclaimed the 
landlord, as he looked round and recognised the Softy ; “‘ he’ll be able to 
tell plenty, I dare say. We've been talking of the murder, Steeve,” he 
added, in a conciliatory manner. 

Mr. Hargraves rubbed his clumsy hands about his head, and looked 
furtively, yet searchingly, at each member of the little assembly. 

“ Ay, sure,” he said, “folks don’t seem to me to talk about aught 
else. It was bad enough up at the Park ; but it seems worse in Don- 
caster.” . 

“ Are you stayin’ up town, Steeve ?’’ asked the landlord, who seemed 
to be upon pretty intimate terms with the late hanger-on of Mellish 
Park. 

“Yes, I’m stayin’ oop town for a bit; I’ve been out of place since the 
business oop there; you know how I was turned out of the house that 
had sheltered me ever since I was a boy, and you know who did it. 
Never mind that; I’m out o’ place now, but you may draw me a mug of 
ale; I’ve money enough for that.” 

Samuel Prodder looked at the Softy with considerable interest. He 
had played a small part in the great catastrophe, yet it was scarcely 
likely that he should be able to throw any light upon the mystery. 
What was he but a poor half-witted hanger-on of the murdered man, 
who had lost all by his patron’s untimely death? 

The Softy drank his beer, and sat, silent, ungainly, and disagreeable 
to look upon, amongst the other men. 

“ There’s a reg’lar stir in the Manchester papers about this murder, 
Steeve,” the landlord said, by way of opening a conversation; “ it don’t 
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seem to me as if the business was goin’ to be let drop over quietly. 
There’ll be a second inquest, I reckon, or a examination, or a memorial 
to the Secretary of State, or summat o’ that sort, before long.” 

The Softy’s face, expressionless almost always, expressed nothing now 
but stolid indifference ; the stupid indifference of a half-witted ignoramus, 
to whose impenetrable intellect even the murder of his own master was 
a far-away and obscure event, not powerful enough to awaken any effort 
of attention. 

“Yes; I'll lay there’ll be a stir about it before long,” the landlord 
continued. “The papers put it down very strong that the murder must 
have been done by some one in the house; by some one as had more 
knowledge of the man, and more reason to be angry against him, than 
strangers could have. Now you, Hargraves, were living at the place; 
you must have seen and heard things that other people haven’t had the 
opportunity to hear. What do you think about it?” 

Mr. Hargraves scratched his head reflectively. 

“The papers are cleverer nor me,” he said at last; “ it wouldn’t do 
for a poor fond chap like me to go again’ such as them. I think what 
they think. I think it was some one about the place did it; some one 
that had good reason to be spiteful against him that’s dead.” 

An imperceptible shudder passed over the Softy’s frame as he alluded 
to the murdered man. It was strange with what gusto the other three 
men discussed the ghastly subject ; returning to it persistently in spite of 
every interruption, and in a manner licking their lips over its gloomiest 
details. It was surely more strange that they should do this, than that 
Stephen Hargraves should exhibit some reluctance to talk freely upon the 
dismal topic. 

“ And who do you think had cause to be spiteful agen him, Steeve ?” 
asked the landlord. “Had him and Mr. Mellish fell out about the man- 
agement of the stable ?” 

“Him and Mr. Mellish had never had an angry word pass between 
’em, as I’ve heerd of,” answered the Softy. 

He laid such a singular emphasis upon the word Mr. that the three 
men looked at him wonderingly, and Captain Prodder took his pipe from 
his mouth and grasped the back of a neighbouring chair as firmly as if 
he had entertained serious thoughts of flinging that trifle of furniture at 
the Softy’s head. 

“Who else could it have been, then, as had a spite against the man ?” 
asked some one. 

Samuel Prodder scarcely knew who it was who spoke, for his atten- 
tion was concentrated upon Stephen Hargraves; and he never once 
removed his gaze from the white face, and dull, blinking eyes. 

“Who was it that went to meet him late at night in the north 
lodge?” whispered the Softy. ‘ Who was it that couldn’t find words 
that was bad enough for him, or looks that was angry enough for him ? 
Who was it that wrote him a letter,—lI’ve got it, and I mean to keep it 
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too,—askin’ of him to be in the wood at such-and-such a time upon the 
very night of the murder? Who was it that met him there in the dark, 
—as others could tell as well as me? Who was it that did this?” 

No one answered. The men looked at each other and at the Softy 
with open mouths, but said nothing. Samuel Prodder grasped the top- 
most bar of the wooden chair still more tightly, and his broad bosom 
rose and fell beneath his tourist waistcoat like a raging sea; but he 
sat in the shadow of the queerly-shaped room, and no one noticed him. 

“Who was it that ran away from her own home and hid herself, after 
the inquest ?” whispered the Softy. ‘‘ Who was it that was afraid to 
stop in her own house, but must run away to London without leaving 
word where she was gone for any body? Who was it that was seen 
upon the mornin’ before the murder meddlin’ with her husband’s guns 
and pistols, and was seen by more than me, as them that saw her will 
testify when the time comes? Who was this?” 

Again there was no answer. The raging sea laboured still more 
heavily under Captain Prodder’s waistcoat, and his grasp tightened, if 
it could tighten, on the rail of the chair; but he uttered noword. There 
was more to come, perhaps, yet; and he might want every chair in the 
room as instruments with which to appease his vengeance. 

“ You was talkin’, when I just came in, a while ago, of a young wo- 
man in connexion with Mr. James Conyers, sir,” said the Softy, turning 
to Matthew Harrison ; “‘a black-eyed woman, you said; might she have 
been his wife ?” 

The dog-fancier started, and deliberated for a few moments before 
he answered. 

“Well, in a manner of speaking, she was his wife,” he said at last, 
rather reluctantly. 

“ She was a bit above him, loike, wasn’t she?” asked the Softy. “She 
had more money than she knew what to do with, eh?” 

The dog-fancier stared at the questioner. 

“You know who she was, I suppose?” he said suspiciously. 

“T think I do,” whispered Stephen Hargraves. “She was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Floyd, the rich banker oop in London; and she married 
James Conyers, and she got tired of him; and she married our squire 
while her first husband was alive; and she wrote a letter to him that’s 
dead, askin’ of him to meet her upon the night of the murder.” 

Captain Prodder flung aside the chair. It was too poor a weapon 
with which to wreak his wrath, and with one bound he sprang upon the 
Softy, seizing the astonished wretch by the throat, and overturning a 
table, with a heap of crashing glasses and pewter pots, that rolled away 
into the corners of the room. 

“Tt’s a lie!” roared the sailor, “ you foul-mouthed hound! you know 
that it’s a lie! Give me something,” cried Captain Prodder; “give me 
something, somebody, and give it quick, that I may pound this man into 
a mash as soft as a soaked ship’s biscuit; for if I use my fists to him I 
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shall murder him, as sure as I stand here. It’s my sister Eliza’s child you 
want to slander, is it? You'd better have kept your mouth shut while 
you was in her own uncle’s company. I meant to have kep’ quiet here,” 
cried the captain, with a vague recollection that he had betrayed himself 
and his purpose; “but was I to keep quiet and hear lies told of my own 
niece? Take care,” he added, shaking the Softy, till Mr. Hargraves’ 
teeth chattered in his head, “ or I’ll knock those crooked teeth of yours 
down your ugly throat, to hinder you from telling any more lies of my 
dead sister’s only child.” 

“They weren’t lies,” gasped the Softy doggedly ; “I said I’ve got 
the letter, and I have got it. Let me go, and I'll show it to you.” ' 

The sailor released the dirty wisp of cotton neckerchief by which he 
had held Stephen Hargraves ; but he still retained a grasp upon. his coat- 
collar. 


“Shall I show you the letter?” asked the Softy. 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Hargraves fumbled in his pockets for some minutes, and ulti- 
mately produced a dirty scrap of crumpled paper. 

It was the brief scrawl which Aurora had written to James Conyers, 
telling him to meet her in the wood. The murdered man hed thrown it 
carelessly aside after reading it, and it had been picked up by Stephen 
Hargraves. 

He would not trust the precious document out of his own clumsy 
hands, but held it before Captain Prodder for inspection. 

The sailor stared at it, anxious, bewildered, fearful; he scarcely knew 
how to estimate the importance of the wretched scrap of circumstantial 
evidence. There were the words, certainly, written in a bold, scarcely 
feminine, hand. But these words in themselves proved nothing until it 
could be proved that his niece had written them. 

“‘ How do I know as my sister Eliza’s child wrote that ?” he asked. 

“ Ay, sure; but she did though,” answered the Softy. ‘‘ But, coom, 
let me go now, will you?” he added, with cringing civility ; “I didn’t 
know you was her uncle. How was I to know aught about it? I don’t 
want to make any mischief agen Mrs. Mellish, though she’s been no friend 
tome. I didn't say any thing at the inquest, did I? though I might 
haye said as much as I’ve said to-night, if it comes to that, and have told 
no lies. But when folks bother me about him that’s dead, and ask this 
and that and t’other, and go on as if I had a right to know all about 
it, I’m free to tell my thoughts, I suppose; surely I’m free to tell my 
thoughts ?” 


“T’ll go straight to Mr. Mellish, and tell him what you’ve said, you 
scoundrel !” cried the captain. 


“ Ay, do,” whispered Stephen Hargraves maliciously; “there’s some 
of it that’ll be stale news to him, any how.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE WEAPON WITH WHICH JAMES CONYERS HAD BEEN SLAIN, 


Mr. and Mrs. Mellish returned to the house in which they had been 
so happy; but it is not to be supposed that the pleasant country man- 
sion could be again, all in a moment, the home that it had been before the 
advent of James Conyers the trainer, and the tragedy that had so abruptly 
concluded his brief service. 

No; every pang that Aurora had felt, every agony that John had 
endured, had left a certain impress upon the scene in which it had been 
suffered. The subtle influences of association hung heavily about the 
familiar place. We are the slaves of such associations, and we are power- 
less to stand against their silent force. Scraps of colour and patches of 
gilding upon the walls will bear upon them, as plainly as if they were 
covered with hieroglyphical inscriptions, the shadows of the thoughts of 
those who have looked upon them. ‘Transient and chance effects of light 
or shade will recall the same effects, seen and observed—as Fagin ob- 
served the broken spike upon the guarded dock—in some horrible crisis 
of misery and despair. The commonest household goods and chattels will 
bear mute witness of your agonies: an easy-chair will say to you, “It was 
upon me you cast yourself in that paroxysm of rage and grief ;” the pat- 
tern of a dinner-service may recall to you that fatal day on which you 
pushed your food untasted from you, and turned your face, like grief- 
stricken King David, to the wall. The bed you lay upon, the curtains 
that sheltered you, the pattern of the paper on the walls, the common 
every-day sounds of the household, coming muffled and far-away to that 
lonely room in which you hid yourself,—all these bear record of your 
sorrow, and of that hideous double action of the mind which impresses 
these things most vividly upon you at the very time when it would seem 
they should be most indifferent. 

But every sorrow, every pang of wounded love, or doubt, or jealousy, 
or despair, is a fact—a fact once, and a fact for ever; to be outlived, but 
very rarely to be forgotten; leaving such an impress upon our lives as 
no future joys can quite wear out. The murder has been done, and the 
hands are red. The sorrow has been suffered; and however beautiful 
Happiness may be to us, she can never be the bright virginal creature she 
once was; for she has passed through the valley of the shadow of death, 
and we have discovered that she is not immortal. 

It is not to be expected, then, that John Mellish and his wife Aurora 
could feel quite the same in the pretty chambers of the Yorkshire man- 
sion as they had felt before the first shipwreck of their happiness. They 
had been saved from peril and destruction, and landed, by the mercy of 
Providence, high and dry upon a shore that seemed to promise them 
pleasure and security henceforth. But the memory of the tempest was 
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yet new to them; and upon the sands that were so smooth to-day they 
hid seen yesterday the breakers beating with furious menace, and hurry- 
ing onward to destroy them. 

The funeral of the trainer had not yet taken place, and it was scarcely 
a pleasant thing for Mr. Mellish to remember that the body of the mur- 
dered man still lay, stark and awful, in the oak-coffin that stood upon 
trestles in the rustic chamber at the north lodge. 

“Tl pull that place down, Lolly,” John said, as he turned away from 
an open window, through which he could see the Gothic chimneys of the 
trainer’s late habitation glimmering redly above the trees. “I'll pull the 
place down, my pet. The gates are never used, except by the stable- 
boys; I’ll knock them down, and the lodge too, and build some loose 
boxes for the brood-mares with the materials. And we'll go away to the 
south of France, darling, and run across to Italy, if you like, and forget 
all about this horrid business.” 

“ The funeral will take place to-morrow, John, will it not?” Aurora 
asked. 

“To-morrow, dear!—to-morrow is Wednesday, you know. It was 
upon Thursday night that—” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, interrupting him. “ I know; I remem- 
ber.” 

She shuddered as she spoke, remembering the ghastly circumstances 
of the night to which he alluded; remembering how the dead man had 
stood before her, strong in health and vitality, and had insolently defied 
her hatred. Away from Mellish Park, she had only remembered that 
the burden of her life had been removed from her, and that she was free. 
But here—here upon the scene of the hideous story—she recollected the 
manner of her release; and that memory oppressed her even more terribly 
than her old secret, her only sorrow. 

She had never seen or known in this man, who had been murdered, 
one redeeming quality, one generous thought. She had known him as a 
liar, a schemer, a low and paltry swindler, a selfish spendthrift, extrava- 
gant to wantonness upon himself, but meaner than words could tell to- 
wards others, a profligate, a traitor, a glutton, a drunkard. This is what 
she had found behind her schoolgirl’s fancy for a handsome face, for violet- 
tinted eyes, and soft-brown curling hair. Do not call her hard, then, if 
sorrow had no part in the shuddering horror she felt as she conjured up 
the image of him in his death-hour, and saw the glazing eyes turned 
angrily upon her. She was little more than twenty; and it had been her 
fate always to take the wrong sfep, always to be misled by the vague fin- 
ger-posts upon life’s high road, and to choose the longest, and crookedest, 
and hardest ways towards the goal she sought to reach. 

Had she, upon the discovery of the first husband’s infidelity, called the 
law to her aid,—she was rich enough to command its utmost help, though 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell did not then keep the turnpike upon such a royal 
road to divorce as he does now,—she might have freed herself from the 
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hateful chains so foolishly linked together, and might have defied this 
dead man to torment or assail her. 

But she had chosen to follow the counsel of expediency, and it had 
led her upon the crooked way through which I have striven to follow her. 
I feel that there is much need of apology for her. Her own hands had 
sown the dragon’s teeth, from whose evil seed had sprung up armed men, 
strong enough to rend and devour her. But then, if she had been fault- 
less, she could not have been the heroine of this story; for I think some 
wise man of old remarked, that the perfect women were those who left no 
histories behind them, but went through life upon such a tranquil course 
of quiet well-doing as left no footprints on the sands of time; only mute 
records hidden here and there, deep in the grateful hearts of those who 
had been blest by them. 

The presence of the dead man within the boundary of Mellish Park 
made itself felt throughout the household, that had once been such a 
jovial one. The excitement of the catastrophe had passed away, and 
only the dull gloom remained—a sense of oppression not to be cast aside. 
It was felt in the servants’ hall, as well as in Aurora’s luxurious apart- 
ments. It was felt by the butler as well as by the master. No worse 
deed of violence than the slaughter of an unhappy stag, who had rushed 
for a last refuge to the Mellish flower-garden, and had been run down by 
furious hounds upon the velvet lawn, had ever before been done within 
the boundary of the young squire’s home. The house was an old one, 
and had stood, gray and ivy-shrouded, through the perilous days of civil 
war. There were secret passages, in which loyal squires of Mellish had 
hidden from ferocious Roundheads bent upon riot and plunder. There 
were broad hearth-stones, upon whieh sturdy blows had been given and 
exchanged by strong men in leathern jerkins and clumsy iron - heeled 
boots; but the Royalist Mellish had always ultimately escaped,—up a 
chimney, or down a cellar, or behind a curtain of tapestry; and the 
wicked Praise-the-Lord Thompsons, and Smiter-of-the-Philistines Joneses 
had departed after plundering the plate-chest and emptying the wine- 
barrels. There had never before been set upon the place in which John 
Mellish had first seen the light, the red hand of MurDER. 

It was not strange, then, that the servants sat long over their meals, 
and talked in solemn whispers of the events of the past week. There was 
more than the murder to talk about. There was the flight of Mrs. Mel- 
lish from beneath her husband’s roof upon the very day of the inquest. 
It was all very well for John to give out that his wife had gone up to 
town upon a visit to her cousin, Mrs. Bulstrode. Such ladies as Mrs. Mel- 
lish do not go upon visits without escort, without a word of notice, with- 
out the poorest pretence of bag and baggage. No; the mistress of Mel- 
lish Park had fled away from her home under the influence of some sudden 
panic. Had not Mrs. Powell said as much, or hinted as much ? for when 
did that lady-like creature ever vulgarise her opinions by stating them 
plainly? The matter was obvious. Mr. Mellish had taken, no doubt, the 
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wisest course: he had pursued his wife and had brought her back, and 
had done his best to hush up the matter; but Aurora’s departure had 
been a flight,—a sudden and unpremeditated flight. 

The lady’s-maid,—ah, how many handsome dresses, given to her by 
a generous mistress, lay neatly folded in the girl’s boxes on the second 
storey !—told how Aurora had come to her room, pale and wild-looking, 
and had dressed herself unassisted for that hurried journey, upon the day 
of the inquest. The girl liked her mistress, loved her, perhaps; for 
Aurora had a wondrous and almost dangerous faculty for winning the love 
of those who came near her ; but it was so pleasant to have something to 
say about this all-absorbing topic, and to be able to make oneself a fea- 
ture in the solemn conclave. At first they had talked only of the mur- 
dered man, speculating upon his life and history, and building up a dozen 
_ theoretical views of the murder. But the tide had turned now, and they 
talked of their mistress; not connecting her in any positive or openly-ex- 
pressed manner with the murder, but commenting upon the strangeness 
of her conduct, and dwelling much upon those singular coincidences by 
which she had happened to be roaming in the park upon the night of 
the catastrophe, and to run away from her home upon the day of the 
inquest. 

“Tt was odd, you know,” the cook said; “and them black-eyed 
women are generally regular spirity ones. J shouldn’t like to offend Mas- 
ter John’s wife. Do you remember how she paid into t’ Softy ?” 

“ But there was naught o’ sort between her and the trainer, was 
there?” asked some one. § 

“T don’t know about that. But Softy said she hated him like poison, 
and that there was no love lost between ’em.” 

But why should Aurora have hated the dead man? The ensign’s 
widow had left the sting of her venom behind her, and had suggested to 
these servants, by hints and innuendos, something so far more base and 
hideous than the truth, that I will not sully these pages by recording it. 
But Mrs. Powell had of course done this foul thing without the utter- 
ance of one ugly word that could have told against her gentility, had it 
been repeated aloud in a crowded drawing-room. She had only shrugged 
her shoulders, and lifted her straw-coloured eyebrows, and sighed half- 
regretfully, half-deprecatingly ; but she had blasted the character of the 
woman she hated as shamefully as if she had uttered a libel too gross for 
Holywell Street. She had done a wrong that could only be undone by 
the exhibition of the blood-stained certificate in John’s keeping, and the 
revelation of the whole story connected with that fatal scrap of paper. 
She had done this before packing her boxes; and she had gone away 
from the house that had sheltered her, well-pleased at having done this 
wrong ; and comforting herself yet further by the intention of doing more 
mischief through the medium of the penny post. 

It is not to be supposed that the Manchester paper, which had caused 
so serious a discussion in the humble parlour of the “Crooked Rabbit,” 
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had been overlooked in the servants’ hall at Mellish. The Manchester jour- 
nals were regularly forwarded to the young squire from that metropolis 
of cotton-spinning and horse-racing; and the mysterious letter in the 
Guardian had been read and commented upon. Every creature in that 
household, from the fat housekeeper, who had kept the keys of the store- 
room through nearly three generations, to the rheumatic trainer, Langley, 
had a certain interest in the awful question. A nervous footman turned 
pale as that passage was read which declared that the murder had been 
committed by some member of the household; but I think there were 
some younger and more adventurous spirits—especially a pretty housemaid, 
who had seen the thrilling drama of Susan Hopley performed at the 
Doncaster theatre during the spring meeting—who would have rather 
liked to be accused of the crime, and to emerge spotless and triumphant 
from the judicial ordeal, through the evidence of an idiot, or a magpie, or 
a ghost, or some other witness common and popular in criminal courts. 

Did Aurora know any thing of all this? No; she only knew that a 
dull and heavy sense of oppression in her own breast made the very 
summer atmosphere floating in at the open windows seem stifling and 
poisonous; that the house, which had once been so dear to her, was as pain- 
fully and perpetually haunted by the ghastly presence of the murdered 
man, as if the dead trainer had stalked palpably about the corridors 
wrapped in a blood-stained winding-sheet. 

She dined with her husband alone in the great dining-room. Man 
people had called during the two days that Mr. and Mrs. Mellish had 
been absent; amongst others, the rector, Mr. Lofthouse, and the coroner, 
Mr. Hayward. 

“‘ Lofthouse and Hayward will guess why we went away,” John 
thought, as he tossed the cards over in the basket; “ they will guess that 
I have taken the proper steps to make my marriage legal, and to make 
my darling quite my own.” 

They were very silent at dinner, for the presence of the servants sealed 
their lips upon the topic that was uppermost in their minds. John 
looked anxiously at his wife every now and then, for he saw that her 
face had grown paler since her arrival at Mellish ; but he waited until 
they were alone before he spoke. 

“‘My darling,” he said, as the door closed behind the butler and his 
subordinate, “I am sure you are ill. This business has been too much 
for you.” 

“Ttis the air of this house that seems to oppress me, John,” answered 
Aurora. “TI had forgotten all about this dreadful business while I was 
away. Now that I come back, and find that the time which has been so 
long to me—so long in misery and anxiety, and so long in joy, my own 
dear love, through you—is in reality only a few days, and that the mur- 
dered man still lies near us, [—; I shall be better when—when the funeral 
is over, John.” 


“My poor darling, I was a fool to bring you back. I should never 
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have done so, but for Talbot's advice. He urged me so strongly to come 
back directly. He said that if there should be any disturbance about the 
murder, we ought to be upon the spot.” 

“ Disturbance! What disturbance?” cried Aurora. 

Her face blanched as she spoke, and her heart sank within her. What 
further disturbance could there be? Was the ghastly business as yet 
unfinished, then? She knew—alas, only too well—that there could ,be 
no investigation of this matter which would not bring her name before 
the world linked with the name of the dead man. How much she had 
endured in order to keep that shameful secret from the world! How 
much she had sacrificed in the hope of saving her father from humiliation ! 
And now, at the last, when she had thought that the dark chapter of her 
life was finished, the hateful page blotted out,—now, at the very last, 
there was a probability of some™new disturbance which would bring her 
name and her history into every newspaper in England. 

“Oh, John, John!” she cried, bursting into a passion of hysterical 
sobs, and covering her face with her clasped hands; “am I never to 
hear the last of this? Am I never, never, never to be released from the 
consequences of my miserable folly ?” 

The butler entered the room as she said this; she rose hurriedly, 
and walked to one of the windows, in order to conceal her face from the 
man. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” the old servant said; “ but they’ve found 
something in the park, and I thought perhaps you might like to know—” 

“They've found something? What?” exclaimed John, utterly be- 
wildered between his agitation at the sight of his wife’s grief and his 
endeavour to understand the man. 

“A pistol, sir. One ofthe stable-lads found itjust now. He went to 
the wood with another boy to look at the place where—the—the man was 
shot; and he’s brought back a pistol he found there. It was close against 
the water, but hid away among the weeds and rushes. Whoever threw 
it there, thought, no doubt, to throw it in the pond; but Jim, that’s one 
of the boys, fancied he saw something glitter, and sure enough it was the 
band of a pistol; and I think it must be the one that the trainer was shot 
with, Mr. John.” 

“A pistol!’ cried Mr. Mellish; “let me see it.” 

His servant handed him the weapon. It was small enough for a toy, 
but none the less deadly in a skilful hand. It was a rich man’s fancy, 
deftly carried out by some cunning gunsmith, and enriched by elaborate 
inlaid work of purple steel and tarnished silver. It was rusty, from ex- 
posure to rain and dew; but Mr. Mellish knew the pistol well, for it was 
his own. 

It was his own; one of his pet playthings; and it had been kept in 
the room which was only entered by privileged persons,—the room in 
which his wife had busied herself upon the day of the murder with the 
rearrangement of his guns. 
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False Steps and Wrong Roads. 


Dip any child ever learn to walk without falling? It is of little good 
to tie it up in leading-strings, or even to fence it round in the wheeled 
go-cart, where one would think it could not fail, and had nothing to do 
but stand upright on its own two feet, and go where the laws of me- 
chanical progression appointed. Nature is inexorable, and insists on a 
certain number of mistakes and false starts, before she allows any thing 
to be completed, even under the go-cart system. But what matters it if 
the creature falls again and again, so long as it does not break its neck, 
or put its legs out ofjoint? From that helpless mass of gelatinous flesh, 
all quivering and tottering and uncertain and dismayed, are evolved, by 
due training, such results as Léotard and Deerfoot; and does it signify 
now, if, in the days of their gelatinosity, they had fat ancles, and bones no 
better than gristle, and stumbled and fell like weaker creatures, who have 
come up bandy-legged? The stumbling was part of the training, and the 
falls helped to the better understanding of their own anatomy ; and as they 
did not end bandy, or with humps between their shoulders, experience 
was, after all, no stepmother to them, but rather an honest tutor with a 
thick pad of wadding at the end of his ferule. It would be well for us 
if there were no harder slips in life than those of the embryo pedestrian 
falling on his nose over a doorstep six inches high, or the acrobat pound- 
ing his future salt out of sprained thighs and shoulders; but the false 
steps of adult life are worse than these, and of slightly graver results ; 
also, unfortunately, of far more frequent occurrence. Who goes straight 
and clear without them? Who can say that he never turned his ancle 
over a stone, or slipped in the mud, or lost his balance altogether on the 
ice, and so came sprawling helplessly, with no footing left him any where? 
None ofus; none! Not the wisest or coldest or surest or most guarded; 
not the one most carefully tethered in the go-cart of home and conven- 
tionality; not the most exasperatingly prudent, or the most irritatingly 
unimpulsive. We have all, some time or other, made our own especial 
false steps; but, I grant you, we have not all made them in public; for 
the more cautious among us go into corners and slip and slide there, at 
the back of the rest of the world, and so get a reputation for sure-footed- 
ness, and the credit of having learnt t@ walk without stumbling. 

Ah, and there are worse false steps than these too! These are the mere 
slips of inattention, or awkwardnesses of inexperience; but there are some 
of our own wilful making, when we despise the warnings of our guides, and 
will go to dangerous edges, and look down curiously into the abyss below, 
crying out that we are safe, and cannot we take care of ourselves? And 
then our foothold of rotten branch or slippery rock breaks away from 
under us, and we go rolling down the. steep whence there is no return at 
all; or only one with bruised limbs and aching bones, and a weary climb 
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in pain and sorrow and humiliation back to the heights again. Blessed 
the man who can climb back to them, through any amount of suffering ! 
Sometimes the fall is too great and the abyss too deep; and then we either 
lie in the ravine and rot and die, and the vultures come and pick our 
bones, or we make ourselves a home there with the worms and the water- 
rats, and live in darkness and degradation for the rest of our natural 
term. Samson made such a false step as this when, with Delilah’s white 
arms coiled round him, he put his head in her lap, and became the prey 
of the Philistines for the love of a fair-faced traitress loving only herself. 
And the same false step is made again, and again, and again, in life,— 
wherever a man gives up his manhood to a love born only of beauty and 
pleasure, and sacrifices to his Delilah the strength which Gop gave him 
for happiness and virtue and home. And how often! Turn which way 
we will, we can all point to youth destroyed or manhood undermined, to 
fortune, fame, and friends, all forfeited for the sake of some cunning love- 
liness,—some siren of the modern flood,—who lives by dragging men 
down to ruin in her deep waters, and who casts back only the mangled 
remains of those on whose hearts she has fed and fattened in her caves 
below. Scarcely a family which does not number some among its mem- 
bers ruined body and soul by such an unworthy love, and which cannot 
point out to you the series of false steps that led them gradually from the 
breezy uplands to the pestilential swamps, or flung them at once headlong 
into destruction down the precipice. From Samson’s time to ours the 
road of human-going has been marked thick with these fatal footsteps ; 
and the time has not come yet when they will decrease. 

And yet thicker still, and oftener,—threading the man’s larger stride 
with their weaker tread,—fall the small footprints of women. ‘Traced in 
blood sometimes, blurred with tears, and often leading through dirt and mire 
and all impurities, these small slipping footsteps, branching off to destruc- 
tion, or sometimes only making a dangerous swerve aside, tell a pitiable tale 
of human love and sorrow, and the weakness of the passionate flesh. Oh, 
that terrible wholeness of woman’s love! that abandonment of self, that 
sacrifice of good, that denial of Gon, which it so often includes in its 
crimson lines! that utter recklessness of all things, save the acceptance 
of its passion by the man beloved! What a tremendous account of his 
stewardship will he have to render up who, accepting the sacred trust of 
a woman’s heart and life, has led his charge down those treacherous 
steeps beyond whose pleasant places lies the valley of desolation, and the 
shadow of death! But how many! ah, how many! Where one man’s 
feet have slipped and strayed through love, count woman’s by the hun- 
dred ; where one noble manhood has been warped because of Delilah’s 
kisses, reckon for the deserted Hagars and the ruined Tamars as many 
women as there are men who can abandon after love, and despise after 
conquest. For whatever a man may be, however criminal, and even how- 
ever mean and base, he will always find some woman to love him,—always 
be the idol of some living shrine where Gop and the saints will be placed 
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below him. A mystery of feminine life; one of the deepest and saddest 
and most perilous of all the deep mysteries there. 

And many a false step has been made in marriage as well as in love. 
It was a false step when Sophia, proud, ambitious, and worldly, let 
herself be stayed at the artist’s cottage-door, persuaded that she could 
play Ruth among the corn, with a penniless painter for her Boaz. It 
was a false step when Eugenia, brought up in France,—whose notions of 
country simplicity were taken from the Bois de Boulogne, and whose 
deepest religious exercise was to listen to a florid sermon at the Made- 
leine—it was a false step in her when she bound herself for life to a hand- 
some, enthusiastic, north-country missionary, who would have accounted 
it a sacrifice of principle if he had laboured in any field more cultivated 
or accessible than the wilds of Central Africa or the Polynesian Islands. 
And it was a false step in the missionary himself when he allowed his 
zeal to blind his judgment, and chose Eugenia and her private fortune— 
which would come in so well as working capital for his dusky converts— 
to that poor little, patient, energetic school-governess of his, who had 
no more substantial dowry than her faith and love, and who would 
have gone to the ends of the earth with him, if she might have aided in 
his work and have ministered to his life. For the love of him, and the 
spread of Calvinism, she would have braved even a scalping-knife above 
her head, or have contemplated her future end as a meal for hungry men 
with fortitude and courage. He saw it all when it was too late; when 
he was standing alone on the deck of the emigrant ship, poorer than when 
he married, while his wife drove down the Boulevards to her old home in 
the Champs Elysées, and the poor little governess was wringing her hands 
on the shore, praying wildly for his safety, and for her own forgiveness 
for loving him too well. Once he had stood on a pinnacle, whence he 
might have stepped down to either side. He made a false step, came 
down on the wrong side, and set his foot on the happiness of three lives 
for ever. 

It was a false step when my young friend, the author of a work on 
human nature in six volumes,—to be had half-price uncut,—married a 
woman he did not love, and a fortnight older than his mother, because 
she liked the same books that he did, and held the same doctrinal views 
concerning original sin; and he thought a marriage of brains a higher 
kind of thing than one of only heart and feeling, and what a soul striving 
to grow greater than the body should prefer. He found out his mistake, 
like the missionary and so many more, when too late, and when it was 
of no use for truth and feeling to lift up their heads and cry aloud in the 
wilderness of his life. He had accepted as his portion a field of straw, 
neither rich with corn nor beautiful with flowers; and of what good to 
make now his moan that the tender grass-lands were green and luscious, 
and the leafy woods full of song and scent, while his withered halm had 
no flowers and no shade, and was fit for neither food nor beauty? He 
should not have held false principles, and then he would not have believed 
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that bog-moss was solid ground, or that youth and age could ever go 
well in hand together. 

Sometimes we are not blameworthy, even for the most disastrous of 
false steps. Not having eyes for the future, and owning no spell that 
can charm success, we must just walk on blindfold, trusting to chance or 
kindly fortune to lead us safely past the mud-heaps and stony places that 
we know are in our way. It was a false step, but one taken in the dark 
and quite on just calculations, when my friend elected for his patron that 
one of two rival firms bidding for his services which seemed to promise 
best for friendliness and filthy lucre combined. But my friend’s moral 
arithmetic was wrongly squared, and wouldn’t prove; and when it came 
to the test of time he found that he had set his foot on a mere shifting 
quicksand, and that the sooner he retrieved his steps the better. But he 
could not get back to the vantage ground of the alternative. The rival 
firm had closed its sluice, or rather turned the stream another way; and 
my poor friend had only the consolation of knowing that there is no art 
by which a man can tell a quicksand by simply looking at it, and that he 
must run the risk of being half swallowed up alive before being quite 
convinced that he may not build a city on its foundations. He had ano- 
ther consolation besides; perhaps the other firm was just as bad, and it 
was only a choice of quicksands at the best. Another friend of mine 
made a terribly’ bad step when he refused that small consulship in Ame- 
rica, and told his lordship the Foreign Secretary that he would wait for 
something better. His lordship the Foreign Secretary did not approve 
of graduated acceptances, so turned his back upon my friend, and left 
him to ruminate on the problem when that something better would turn 
up. It has kept itself carefully hidden to the present day, and I see no 
chance of its being unearthed, at least during the present dispensation. 

If my friend made a false step in declining, his brother made one just 
as disastrous in accepting. He was told that the affair was hollow at the 
heart and rotten at the base; he was told that it had not six months’ life 
in it nor an ounce of gold at its back, and that he would either never be 
paid for his work at all, or if paid would be found troublesome and dis- 
missed. My friend’s brother was a man of square feet, and when he 
planted them of his own will any where, it was rather difficult to dislodge 
them. He had made up his mind to wear the crest of the company, and 
he did. But before half the prophetic weeks were accomplished, the fore- 
castings of his various Cassandras came true; the affair, hollow at the 
heart and rotten at the base, and with only an empty purse dangling as 
its ensign from the flagstaff, came down with a crash among the weeds, 
and fell upon the square feet planted so confidently below, and lamed and 
crippled them for life. My friend’s brother never got over the losses 
which the crest of the company sealed upon his schedule, and to this 
hour goes about limping and threadbare, because he would stand in dan- 
gerous places, and would believe that weeds were worts. 

Many false steps occur in the taking of houses. Indeed I do not 
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think that a house was ever built since the days of the Tower of Babel 
which had not half a dozen ruts and holes and tripping-places about it, 
where a man could hardly fail to make false steps. The taking of ser- 
vants is another matter of difficult walking, where spongy bits and stony 
bits alternate in almost unrelieved succession. Those who do not sink to 
their knees in the spongy bits break their shins over the stones; and those 
fortunate few who do neither may thank a tender-handed fate, or their 
guardian angel, or take comfort in the doctrine of chances, according to 
their standing in the school of faith, for it is not a question wherein 
sagacity, foresight, or any thing more subtle than fate or hazard has a 
word to say. Perhaps if one takes a ticket-of-leave burglar for one’s 
body servant, one might then have occasion to meditate on the genesis of 
destruction from false steps; but in general the hiring and future results 
of houses and servants are chances, and matters of blindfold walking on 
uncertain ground. So is the buying of horses; about which, however, I 
know nothing practically, beyond the one occasion when I bought a 
thorough-bred filly, which could do every thing but talk, said my dealer, 
quiet to ride and drive, and sound in wind and limb, and which flung my 
wife, kicked the dog-cart to pieces, jibbed when she went up hill and 
shied when she went down, was eight years old last May, and had almost 
every disease which the stable can produce. I acknowledged my false 
step in time, and sold my ancient filly to the knacker’s for just the same 
number of shillings as I had given pounds; but I sold her before she had 
been the death of any of us, which I thought was getting out of the 
scrape handsomely. 

It was a false step when Mr. Easy, who wanted the bishop’s patronage 
for his eldest son, went up and spoke to him with the same rollicking, 
hail-fellow manner that he would have used to a corn-factor on ’Change. 
The bishop was a stiff, pompous, aristocratic old gentleman, with strong 
notions repecting Church privileges and episcopal supremacy; and Mr. 
Easy’s opening salutation settled the question at once. A High-Church 
prelate, who believes in himself as a diluted St. Peter, is not likely to be 
propitiated by the familiarity of a country gentleman in top-boots, who 
asks him for a piece of preferment in the same tone and manner as he would 
have asked his neighbour, Mr. Freeman, for the loan of a dog-fox or the 
grace of a day’s shooting: and Mr. Easy’s son had to be satisfied with 
his curate’s salary of a hundred per annum for another half-dozen years 
at least; till the pompous bishop, in fact, was translated to a richer see, 
and his successor took, on principle, the exactly opposite course in all 
things connected with the diocese. Rudeness to one’s superiors is just 
as wandering walking as over-familiarity ; and I have seen a great many 
false steps taken by men a little touched on the subject of independence 
and manly bearing, who could not learn the difference between civility 
and servility, but maintained they were both the same, and would not be 
taught the fit spelling of either. There are men who never get on in life, 
but, after a perpetual fight and ineffectual struggle with stronger forces, 
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die unappreciated and disappointed, because they would walk in furze- 
bushes which they might have avoided, and would not be taught the 
moral hornbook. But the most disastrous of all are the false steps which 
we make when we bear others on our shoulders, and fling lives, not our 
own, into the morasses which we have no business to be skirting at all. 
Fathers make these false steps when they put their sons to uncongenial 
professions ; a great many once ran round the gloomy doors of convents 
and nunneries; and not a few even now lead up to the altar, where 
young hands are given and young hearts withheld, the one by the affirma- 
tion of circumstance and parentage, the other by the negative of nature. 
These are the false steps to be chiefly guarded against, and where one’s 
way ought to be most carefully chosen. 

But besides the danger of false steps on one’s right road, how many of 
us miss our way altogether, and find ourselves at last. wandering in the 
valley of the tombs, where we knock our heads against the stones at 
every step we make, and are never able to get out from among the skele- 
tons again! Trying often to get home by the shortest way, we have gone 
miles about. We did not know of the swollen river ahead ; nor take into 
account the delusions of distance and the real height of the hill, which 
looked no more than a good runner’s constitutional to the top; we forgot 
that the wood led to the right when our way lay to the left, and that the 
corn-field had an angle which turned us straight away from our home. 
All this was unknown, or not calculated for, when we left the old turn- 
ing, which we knew was well, to follow the new path, which might be 
better. Or we were fascinated by that reach of shady elms, with the 
honeysuckle trailing through the branches, and would not see that the 
distance lay bleak and gray, without even a bunch of bracken for one’s 
life’s beauty. We deserted the right road because of the pride of heart 
and the lust of the eyes, and we fell upon evil days in consequence. 

Ah, what a wrong road my sister’s husband took, when he left his 
comfortable little home in England to follow a golden Will-o’-the-wisp 
beckoning him over the seas to Australia! He was not in Paradise here 
certainly, but he was on the right track, and one which was sure to grow 
richer and more beautiful in time; but he would not go through the 
thorny bits patiently, even with the chance of coming out upon the mea- 
dows at the end, but dashed away through the side-lane leading to the 
swamp, where the Will-o’-the-wisp danced and laughed and flung out 
handfuls of shining nuggets, which he rushed up to his neck to catch. 
He did not catch them; not a bit of it: and he too went down to the 
valley of tombs, and knocked his head against the stones, and once so 
hard that he died. My brother made the opposite mistake on his side. 
He was set on a very barren bit of land here in England, so barren that 
he could scarcely find a day’s sustenance for himself alone as he walked 
along, and certainly no feod or raiment for the woman loving him, and 
whom he loved, waiting for him beyond the hedges, and wondering and 
pondering if ever their roads would run together. Down that broad 
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walk there to the right lay the brave substantial riches of a colonist’s life 
—the homestead strengthened by work and beautified by love—the happy 
wife standing at the door and looking for his coming as the earth looks 
for the sun,—the blue-eyed children healthy and abounding,—all that 
makes a man’s life truest and most real, lying down that broad walk 
leading to the colonies. But my brother was proud, and would only. 
work in his own field; and he was unbelieving, and would not trust 
himself on roads untried, and the end of which he could not see: so he 
kept to his own barren walk at home, and the woman loving him, and 
whom he loved, slowly passed away from the hedge-side, and they saw 
each other no more. O my brother! my brother! that your sight had 
been clearer, and your step wider! that you had believed where you feared, 
and trusted where you doubted, so that you, and that other life which 
was then yours, might have fulfilled your appointed destiny, and wandered 
hand in hand through the pleasant places,—softly waiking down the road 
of love, to the gentle sea where even love itself must end! 

But if mistakes lead us so far astray, what do wilful vices? Of all 
the wrong roads taken by human travellers, that road is surely the worst! 
There is the road of worldliness, with flaunting poppies and swathes of 
briony and night-shade and bind-weed round its old stones,—mere out- 
side trappings over a dead heart,—well! the road of worldliness is one of 
evil-walking, and to be warily regarded; but the road of vice has all the 
cold stones and poisonous weeds of worldliness, with dark gullies and 
bottomless pits of its own, where its weaker way breaks off to crime, and 
its lines of sin and folly are lost in the depths of death. ‘The miser walks 
on a wrong road, pcor wretch, so lonely and so loveless; and the spend- 
thrift is astray, too, when he buys pebbles at the cost of diamonds, and 
lays down acres of garden-mould to grow groundsel for the birds. The 
backbiter and slanderer, turning about the nettle-fields, will never reach 
the Mountains of the Beautiful; neither will the hypocrite and liar, walk- 
ing arm-in-arm, under one cowl for both. They are all on wrong roads, 
all of them; those very roads which Christian saw when he was on the 
Delectable Mountains, and which led every where to destruction. 

Many a wrong road is taken through the nursery ; and here women are 
for the most part the widest wanderers. Nothing is so easy as to scare them 
off the right way into all sorts of tangled side-paths and difficult cuttings. 
Indeed, very few of the more loving sort are content to remain for long 
on one road at all, however fairly bordered and however easy to the feet. 
They think that they are not doing their duty if they do not make ex- 
perimental excursions into the jungle, although with a chance of rousing 
up a tiger or a cobra for their pains; and after a time get to doubting the 
value of even the corn and milk and sugar lands for their young, wonder- 
ing if there are not better substitutes somewhere in the great store-room 
of nature, and if all the world has not been floundering on wrong roads 
since Eve's time to now. The most restless, unstable, wandering wight 
in creation is the loving mother; the one most easily led into mazes and 
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labyrinths, where every step is taken in the dark, and no possible clue as 
to the issue. And not only in material affairs is she so easily misled, and 
so unstable in her steps, but also in the moral. Never satisfied with her 
present plans, and always having some new theory which is to solve the 
mystery of the old Adam and renew the souls of her generation, she either 
grasps with both hands rods and codes of punishment, and erects a pri- 
vate altar to old Draco, or she fills her apron-pockets with sugar-plums 
and rose-leaves, and rules by the mystic sceptre of moral force alone. 
If she is under the influence of the coercive school of tutors, she sheds 
tears of blood in her zeal for her child’s spiritual welfare, and thinks, with 
the old inquisitors, that it would be better her son’s miserable body should 
perish for the salvation of his soul than that there should be any tem- 
porising with frailty. Ifshe is guided by the softer and more blandish- 
ing class, she lets even vice pass unpunished, in the dread of scaring what 
she would allure, and tries to hold back wilful feet from dangerous places 
by the tension of a daisy-chain alone. She is always in extremes. 
Either she forces her children to walk in Indian file through a lane so 
narrow that their shoulders rub on either side, and they have not room 
to grow; or she turns them loose on the common, and sets up no hedges 
any where. Only a few of the strongest and best-favoured give space 
within due boundaries, or know how to combine freedom with discipline; 
just a few,—one or two scattered through the weaker crowd,—to keep 
man’s trust in woman’s common sense alive, and to prevent the destruc- 
tion of all maternal wisdom. But, as a rule, women are rarely self- 
guided in their way through the nursery, and almost always at the 
mercy of the first quack who may come near them; for quackery finds no 
faith so large and no converts so ready as in loving mothers, at once con- 
scientious and timid. The one is the natural pabulum of the other, as 
molluscs form the food of whales, and sparrows are destined to be de- 
voured by hawks. 

On wrong roads, fatally wrong, are the married people who snap and 
snarl together, and pull at the collar different ways. They can seldom be 
ranged in position; for if both have decided notions as to which is the 
best side of the road, and both think the contrary, how are they to be 
dealt with? The matrimonial collar is seldom so easy-fitting as to give 
to each the liberty of following private paths out of the main line; unless, 
then, they keep the middle way, both yielding their individual measure of 
inches and the result a compromise,—or unless one of the two will go 
bodily over into the favourite path of the other, and not look back to the 
lands lost and left,—unless they agree to give up straining at the collar, 
and honestly try to walk in step, fair heel and toe together, they had 
better slip the chain at once, and run unnoosed apart. They cannot 
possibly run into a worse condition than they are in now, when both 
are fighting for the arbitrary setting of the way. On a very wrong road 
is the extravagant wife who strips her husband’s fruit-trees of their blos- 
soms to make herself a ball-wreath, and boils the young shoots of the 
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vine for a favourite cosmetic. Her road is littered all along with riches, 
but nothing in its rightful uses; yet she thinks it royal walking, mis- 
directed creature, when velvet dresses are flung for carpets, and golden 
rakes left against the hay-ricks. She does not look forward to the time 
when her lavish lane shall end in the dreary gulf of ruin, and only the 
scare-crow of bankruptcy be left hanging over the way where she has 
passed. Enough for her the pleasures of the day; and if she does pluck 
the apple-blossoms for her hair,—why then there will be no cider this 
year, that is all; or perhaps nature will work a miracle and give them a 
second erop. The way of the extravagant man is precisely the same; if 
not in its scattered traces, yet in its end. He too goes straight into the 
gulf where the only resting-place is that royal bench which the Queen 
and her predecessors have set up for the safe holding of the bankrupt. 
And how pleasant soever the rapid run-down, or what poets used to call 
the facilis descensus, Avernus is not so charming when you come to it, 
and the Charons of Basinghall Street not the most delightful companions 
in the world. Yet this is where the road ends, to the hopeless annihila- 
tion of many, and the permanent demoralisation of all who travel on it. 

Many a man is on the wrong road altogether with respect to his pro- 
fession. I have known an artist whose true vocation was a linendraper, 
and more than one tradesman with all his head and heart in art, a very 
bad bargainer, but a good judge of colours, and a capital hand at dressing 
out a window; a solicitor, ground down to a London desk, whose native 
road lay along the sea beach, and between the storm and the flood; a 
clergyman, who would have been more at home in a carpenter’s shop than 
in the pulpit; and an actress, whose beau ideal of human life was a farm- 
house down in the remote country, where she might feed her ducks and 
chickens herself, and superintend the dairy and the baking. Now all 
these people were on wrong roads in life, consequently could never cul- 
tivate their hedge-sides properly, but were forced to be content with 
sloes and hips and pignuts and blackberries, and any thing else that 
came handy and by the grace of nature; never able to raise a bushel of 
grain for harvest-time, or to gather their own apples for winter storage. 
If they had been on the right track for each, they might have cultivated 
every square foot of their portions, and then the world would have had so 
much added harmony between character and circumstance, and so much 
more fuithful work heartily performed; which is always a gain to the 
world, never too rich in pilgrims going the right road to Mecca. 

And many a man and woman too are on utterly wrong roads when set 
by fate in among rich gardens and well-kept parks, with all the stones 
rolled smooth before them, and nothing for them to do but to walk from 
one summer-house to the other, and pick the fruits and hothouse flowers 
ripened and nurtured for them. They would have been more at home 
out in the wilds, where they would have had all the clearing to do for 
themselves, and must have grown every loaf of bread they eat, and every 
inch of cloth they wore. They are of the energetic, naturally -made 
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workers of life, and their state of artificial idleness,—of luxury which they 
do not prize, and of indolence which they abhor,—frets them like a sore. 
How gladly they would change places, if they could, with those poor 
feckless folk, who cannot roll one stone away from the cave of their 
repose, but just mope and potter ameng the boulders, and at last give up 
in despair; and so perhaps mope and potter down to the almshouse, if, 
by good fortune, there is one, better than the parish union, on their road. 
But the garden-fence has padlocked gates sometimes, and the park-rail- 
ings are spiked at the top, and station has its exigencies as well as insig- 
nificance, and the rich must suffer like the poor, when their road of life 
is not to their liking. Poor things, suffocated in their own fat! How 
strange it seems to the famishing that people should ever die of plethora! 

After all, the greatest happiness that can befal any one is to be placed 
upon the right road. Not necessarily a rich road, not necessarily an 
easy ; but one which answers to his own desires, and which contains that 
deep and subtle harmony between circumstance and character, which is 
the main element in a successful life. Let the rough-handed hew his own 
path, and the broad-shouldered bear his own granite for mending; let 
the luxurious saunter daintily under awnings and among the flowers, and 
the delicate sit still beneath the shade, and watch the robuster at their 
work; let the energetic have the planning of the great highways; let 
the industrious have the planting of the borders; let each man find the 
work best suited to his nature and capacity, and we should soon then 
make the earth a second Eden, with even the trail of the serpent covered 
up and cleared away. 


EK. L. L. 
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Solk Lore. 


HOW IT AROSE, AND WHAT IT MEANS. 





Part I. 

WirTH iew exceptions, all the races that have peopled Europe from the 
dawn of history until now are branches of one great primary race, in 
which are also included the Hindus proper, and the ancient Medes, Per- 
sians, and inhabitants of Asia Minor. Comparative philology, one of the 
youngest of the sciences, has established this fact beyond dispute. The 
exceptions are the Basques, Magyars, Turks, Fins, Laps, and some Ugrian 
and Tartar tribes of Russia. All the rest, Hindus, Celts, Greeks, Latins, 
Letts, Slavs, Germans, and Scandinavians, are swarms thrown off from the 
parent hive, which was seated somewhere in the highlands of Central Asia 
north of the Hindu Coosh, towards Bactria and the Upper Oxus. The 
identical origin of all these subraces is attested by attributes and tokens 
of various kinds, physical, lingual, intellectual, moral, and religious, which 
are common to them all, and by which they are clearly distinguished from 
the Semitic and the black races adjacent to them on the south, from the 
yellow race which they have left in possession of the east, and from the 
Ugro-Fins, whom they have driven northward. 

But that which has, above all, afforded conclusive proof of the unity 
of the Aryan or Indo-European race, is the unity which modern research 
has discovered in the whole body of its several languages. Verbal roots, 
and even derivative words, signifying ideas which would need expression 
in the earliest stages of human society, are not only common to San- 
scrit, Zend, and Celtic, the three most ancient Aryan tongues, but are 
also found under endless modifications in many or all of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, ancient and modern. The word father is in German 
vater, Old German fatar, Norsk fadir, Slavonic bat, Greek and Latin 
pater, Celtic athair, Persian pader, Sanscrit patar, petri. It is derived 
from the root pa, which in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin means to feed, 
and which in the Germanic tongues becomes fa, in conformity with 
a known law of orthographic change. From this root come also the 
Greek pao, Latin pasco, and the English words feed, fat. The father 
is the feeder of the family ; he provides fodder for the cattle, and leads 
them to pasture. The office assigned in primitive Aryan households to 
the daughter—German tochter, Lithuanian dukter, Slavonic dotcher, 
Greek thugater, Gaelic dear—is indicated by her Sanscrit appellation 
duhitri, duhitar, the primary meaning of which is “milker.” Sunw in 
the same language—Gothic sunus, English son—is from the root su, to 
beget ; from which also are derived Savitar and sun, the former being 
one of the Sanscrit names of the life-giving sun-god, and son, swine, Old 
German suin, Latin sus, Greek hys,—a primitive initial s being often 
replaced in the latter language by the aspirate. These names originally 
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denoted the prolific nature of the animal. The Sanscrit name of the ox 
(German ochs) is ukshan, the beast of burden or draught, from the root 
vah, which appears again in the Latin vehere, Greek ochein, to carry, and 
the English wagon, wain. Manu, the Sanscrit name of the first man, 
means the thinker, from the root man; whence the Greek mén, Latin 
mens, English mind, and the Latin me-min-i, re-min-iscor, to remember, 
or, as the Scotch say, to mind. The Sanscrit word vdmani (correspond- 
ing to manu) is in Celtic femen, Latin femina, English oman. ' 

A single word of the otherwise wholly extinct Phrygian language 
has been preserved to us in a story told by Herodotus, and that word is 
one which might almost be taken for a specimen of some local dialect of 
English. The story is that Psammetichus, king of Egypt, wanted to 
know what was the primitive language of mankind; and believing that, 
whatever it was, a child would speak it instinctively if he were wholly 
precluded from learning any other, the king made the following experi- 
ment. He delivered two new-born infants to a shepherd, with orders to 
let them be suckled by a goat, to speak not a word in their hearing, but 
to take note of the first word uttered by them. After two years the 
shepherd visited them, and they approached him, stretching out their 
hands and uttering the word békos. It was found that this vocable 
existed in Phrygian, and meant “ bread.” So the king considered the 
problem solved ; the inference being that Phrygian was the original 
language, and the Phrygians the oldest people. James IV. of Scotland 
repeated the experiment of Psammetichus; and the Scotch babies, shut 
up with a dumb man, talked Hebrew spontaneously! The learned 
Becanus was of opinion that Low Dutch was spoken in Paradise; but 
every Welshman knew better; and the transcendent antiquity of the 
Russian language had also its assertors. The solid result of thousands of 
years of such idle speculations—the one fruitful grain to mountains and 
deserts of chaff—is that word békos, a comparison of which with the 
Sanscrit pak, and its English equivalent bake, tells us that the country- 
men of Hector were men allied to us in blood. 

The preceding instances are a few out of multitudes that verify the 
common origin of the Indo-European race. Nor is language the only 
field from which proofs of the same fact can be freely gathered; they 
also exist abundantly in myths,’traditions, and usages that are indigenous 
from the Ganges to theShannon. The folk-lore of the modern European 
nations, and the pre-Christian ideas, rites, and customs of which it is the 
perishing remains ; whatever is known of Druidism ; the Pagan mythology 
of Scandinavia and Germany; that of Hellas, of Latium, and Etruria ; 
that of Hindustan; Persian Sabianism, and the polytheism with which 
it was mingled in Central and Northern Europe, as well as in Greece and 
Italy ;—all these are collateral offshoots of the physico-religious concep- 
tions which had become fast rooted in the minds of the aboriginal Aryans 
before their children began to go forth in quest of new homes. What 
then was the nature of these primitive conceptions ? 
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An answer to this question, perfectly authentic and not wanting in 
detail, exists in the sacred Brahminical books called Vedas, which are 
fall of the hymns sung by the Aryan invaders of India when first they 
descended from their highlands to settle in the rich plains of the Punjaub. 
Sanscrit, the language of the Vedas, is not the very tongue which was 
spoken by the common ancestors of the Hindus and the Europeans ; but 
of all extant derivatives from that tongue it is the purest and the nearest 
to the original. We have seen how it serves as a key to the structure 
and mutual relations of all the rest; and in like manner do the Vedas, 
those oldest-written records of the race, afford precious aid in another 
range of inquiry, for they represent almost exactly the stock of ideas 
which was possessed by the Aryans before their dispersion, and which 
each of their migrating tribes carried away with it from home. A chief 
place in this inventory of primeval lore is devoted to the great natural 
phenomena which have the most immediate influence for good or ill on 
human life. The sun and moon, the sky, clouds, wind, rain, thunder and 
lightning, inspired the beholders with feelings and ideas which their 
unpractised minds were not yet capable of embodying in abstract forms, 
and which they could only express by comparisons with objects that lay 
nearer to them. The sun was a golden wheel or a glittering bird; the 
lightning was now a serpent, now a bright spear shot athwart the heavens ; 
the winds were howling dogs; the changeful clouds were rocks and hills, 
or shaggy goatskins dripping with water; or they were milch kine, or 
divine women, the milk from whose bounteous breasts was the rain that 
refreshed the earth. These things and many others of like kind were 
no mere metaphors, as they seem at this day; they were believed in as 
downright realities. The world was then in its childhood ; and minds of 
childlike freshness, eager to observe and surmise, but in which the dis- 
criminating faculty was still weak and undeveloped, easily accepted every 
suggestion of their own imaginations, and never doubted its exact corre- 
spondence with the very truth of things. Gods, beneficent spirits, and 
demons were seen at work, singly or in multitudes, in all the operations 
of nature. The Maruts, or spirits of the storm, milk the heavenly cows, 
who are tended by the Angirases; and the Bhrigus, genii of the light- 
ning, are companions of both the former orders. The fine-handed Ribhus 
or Arbhus (whence the Old German A/d, English elf) are masters of all 
ingenious arts. He whom they protect isa strong runner, a singer well- 
stocked with lays, a formidable archer ; he has wealth in abundance, and 
is rich in kindred. The Pitris (é. ¢. fathers) are the souls of the blessed 
dead. They dwell far above the clouds, in a lustrous realm whence the . 
stars receive the light; and they too are elementary agents of great 
potency. They have adorned the heavens with stars, and apportioned 
darkness to the night, and light to the day. They themselves also shine 
as stars to the eyes of mortals. 

It appears from some of the Vedic myths, and from their European 
counterparts, that a considerable time elapsed during which the Aryans 
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had not yet compassed that first postulate of civilisation,—the art of 
kindling fire at will. On the other hand, there is one myth, which, after 
passing through many curious and surprising modifications, has survived 
in some of them to this day, to tell the latest Aryans how profound was 
the impression made on the minds of their savage progenitors by the 
marvellous invention which produced the first great radical change in 
human life. Myths belonging to the first of these two classes indicate a 
period during which, although the use of fire was known, the enjoyment 
of that heavenly gift was still precarious. If the fire went out, there was 
no ready means of rekindling it; and that great misfortune could only 
be remedied by the spontaneous combustion, perhaps long delayed, of 
a forest, a parched heath or prairie, or a volcano. There is reason to 
believe that the terrible punishment incurred by vestal virgins who 
neglected to keep the sacred flame alive owed its origin to times in which 
the extinction of the fire on the domestic hearth was a most grievous 
calamity. The casual descent of fire from its heavenly abodes is variously 
typified in myths of the class we are now considering. There are some 
which represent the “winged” lightning under the figure of a sparrow- 
hawk, falcon, or other bird, which carried the heavenly fire down to earth 
in its beak. The Celts ascribed this office to the wren. Brave as a lion, 
that smallest of birds alone had the courage to fetch a spark from the 
fount of celestial fire, even at the cost of having all its feathers burnt 
off. The loss was made up to the gallant little messenger by the other 


birds, each of which contributed something from its own plumage. This 
exploit of the wren is celebrated in sundry legends of Normandy and 
Bretagne, and the bird is still held sacred in the less-frequented districts 
of the Pays de Caux. Its common French name, poulette aw bon Dieu, 


is an expression of the same traditional feeling; and an English proverb 
declares that 


“ Robin Redbreast and Jenny Wren 

Are God Almighty’s cock and hen.” 
The robin was under the immediate protection of Thor, by virtue of 
the colour which is dear to the thundering god; and it was a fixed belief 
among all tribes of Celts that the killing of a wren was sure to be 
punished by lightning. A kindred belief, probably derived from the 
intermixture of Celtic with Saxon blood, prevails in some parts of Eng- 
land, as for example in Hertfordshire, where the crime of killing a wren 
or robbing its nest is regarded with horror, and is held to entail upon the 
offender some grievous injury by fire, to be suffered in person or property 
within the year. In Ireland it is still the custom to hunt the wren on 
St. Stephen’s day, and carry his body about from door @ door, the bear- 
ers shouting at each, 


“The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen’s day was caught in the furze,” &c. 
The custom had once a mystic meaning in relation with the great. festive 
season of the first twelve nights of the sun’s return from the winter sol- 
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stice. The sacrificial killing of the sacred bird on such an occasion was 
justified by religion. A similar custom prevails in the Celtic districts 
of France. 

The stork is one of the fire-fetching birds. His red legs are a mark 
of his calling, and in Germany he is honoured more than any other 
member of that fraternity. Like the wren, he is a sacred bird, and his 
person and his nest are kept inviolate by the general good-will as much 
as by the dread of punishment by lightning. An incensed stork, whose 
brood had been roughly ejected, fetched a firebrand in its beak, threw 
it into the empty nest, and set the whole building on fire. If a cart- 
wheel, symbolical of the sun, be laid on the roof for the sacred bird, the 
dwelling will be safe from injury by any tempest, and no conflagration 
can destroy a house upon which storks are brooding. They even carry 
water in their bills, and let it fall upon the house as they soar above it in 
the air. 

After being long dependent upon casualties for the supply of fire, the 
primitive Aryans came gradually to consider the question, What became 
of the lightning when it had fallen and was seen no more? It was rea- 
sonable to suppose that it had buried itself somewhere; and when once 
this thought had taken possession of the mind, it would naturally lead to 
the surmise that possibly the hidden fire might by some means or other 
be drawn forth from its place of concealment. These ideas are also em- 
bodied among the Vedic myths relating to the origin of fire. Agni, the 
god of fire (in Latin ignis), has shut himself up in a cavern; he is brought 
out thence and delivered to Manu, the first man, by Matiracvan, an ob- 
scure mythical personage, whose name signifies etymologically, “one 
who becomes unfolded in the womb.” Stripped of its allegorical dress, 
this story means simply that an art has been discovered by which fire 
can be extracted froia substances in which it lies invisible. The process 
by which this was first effected consisted in rubbing two pieces of dry 
wood together for a long time, and it is still in use among many savage 
tribes ; but it is tedious, laborious, and always liable to failure. The in- 
ventive genius which was destined to become so eminent a chatacteristic 
of the Aryan race soon devised an easier and more expeditious way of 
performing the same operation. An instrument was constructed for the 
purpose, consisting of a horizontal disk of wood and an upright cylinder 
of the same material, which fitted loosely in a hole bored in the centre ot 
the disk, so as to be capable of revolving freely on its own axis. The 
cylindrical shaft was set in rapid motion from right to left, and from 
left to right alternately, by means of a lanyard, one turn of which was 
passed round its upper part, whilst the two ends were held by the opera- 
tor, and the work was continued until fire was produced. 

Such was the ingenious mechanism the invention of which marks the 
first grand epoch in the history of Indo-European civilisation. The 
magnitude of the change it wrought is hardly to be estimated by any 


standard which modern experience can supply. The impulse it gave to 
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the development of social life was even greater in proportion than that 
which the world of our own day owes to the invention of the steam- 
engine. Commensurate with its wonder-working effects upon human 
well-being was the force and permanence with which it seized upon the 
plastic imagination of the infant community, making it recognise through- 
out all nature the workings of some divine antetype of that most marvel- 
lous of human inventions. Hence arose a great system of physico-reli- 
gious beliefs and practices, which passed with the instrument itself into 
the possession of every nation of Aryan descent, and was modified by each 
in accordance with its own peculiar genius. Many a popular tradition 
derived from this source is current at this day among ourselves, as well as 
among continental nations; and the admirable researches of a German 
scholar have recently traced back the Greek legend of Prometheus to the 
same origin. Speaking of this surprising discovery, a French writer says : 
“A stick turning in a hole in a block,—that is the point of departure ; 
the most august conception of destiny and the divine will to which genius 
has ever uplifted itself,—that is the point of arrival; and it is a straight 
course from the one to the other.” 

The Sanscrit word mathndmi or manthémi, the primary meaning of 
which is to agitate, to elicit by friction, is used in the Vedas to signify 
the act of kindling fire with the instrument we have described. The 
same root is found in mangeln and mangle, the German and English 
verbs for the act of calendring linen by means of.a roller working under 
strong pressure on a smooth table. In some parts of Northern Germany 
the peasants say when it thunders, Unser Herr Gott mangelt, “The 
Lord is mangling ;” and the phrase, which is not used irreverently, is 
closely connected, as we shall see, with the whole order of ideas to which 
the pristine fire-generator has given birth. The revolving shaft was 
called in Sanscrit mantha (from manthdmi), or pramantha, the prefix 
pra (=Latin per) serving to intensify the meaning of the radical ; and 
pramantha personified becomes Pramdthyus, the fire-snatcher, who is 
no other than the Greek Prometheus. But, it will be. objected, this ex- 
planation cannot be admitted, for Prometheus is a name of native Greek 
coinage ; the fact that it is significant in that language, and not merely 
conventional, like our Matthew, Thomas, or Joseph, names which have 
no inherent meaning of their own in English, proves that it was not bor- 
rowed from any other tongue; it is derived from pro, before, and man- 
thano, to learn, and means one who has learned and knows beforehand. 
The objection seems a strong one, but it really confirms the previous 
statement, and with all the more force for its apparent cogency in the 
contrary direction. Manthano is nothing else than manthdmi in a newer 
form, and with a secondary and figurative meaning which has wholly 
superseded the primary one, and caused it to be forgotten. The act of 
learning might fitly be compared by the Greeks to the toilsome process 
of working out some sparks of a divine element by hard friction of the 
mind against stubborn materials ;—do we not ourselves call it “ grinding” t 
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We have said that the generation which invented the fire-mill at 
once made it the foundation of a theory by which they explained many 
great natural phenomena. According to the Vedic hymns, thunder is 
the sound produced by the mantha, or pramantha, of Indra; and one of 
the oldest German myths represents Thor as kindling the heavenly fire, 
the lightning, in the same way. Hence we can complete our explanation 
of the popular saying before mentioned, Unser Herr Gott mangelt, for 
evidently its original import was that the god of thunder was rolling his 
mantha in the clouds. The theory of the fire-mill was applied also to 
the sun by the hymnists of the Vedas. That luminary was in their eyes 
a fiery wheel rolling along its daily track in the sky. Every night its 
fire was quenched, and every morning it was rekindled with a golden 
pramantha by the twin brothers, the Acwins, gods of the dawn. 

“Very strange to contemplate,” says M. Reville, “is the phase of 
mind which belonged to primitive humanity as it stood face to face with 
nature. Many myths, or at least many mythic details, make it evident 
that in the days when man first opened his inquiring eyes upon the 
world, and began to reflect upon all that was going on in it, he was not 
very sure that the sun which disappeared in the evening would come 
back the next day.” 

The archaic fire-mill is still used in India, and the sacred books ordain 
that Agni, the fire-god, shall be daily produced from it by his priests. 
The Greeks called the instrument pyreia, and the roller trepanon ; whence 
comes the name ofa surgical instrument, the trepan. In Rome it was 
only by means of the pyreia that the Vestals were to rekindle the sacred 
fire if ever it chanced to be extinguished; and the same principle has 
always been observed by every people of the Teuto-Scandinavian stock, 
our own included, in lighting the “ need-fire,” or purifying flame, which 
cured epidemics in cattle. This practice is still used in districts where 
the screech of the railway-engine has never been heard, and it has been 
described by Herr Colshorn, author of a German mythology, as it was 
witnessed by him, in 1828, at Edderse, a village in Hanover. 

Forasmuch as an epidemic was raging among the swine and the 
cows, the peasants held a great council, wherein it was resolved to kindle 
a need-fire on the following morning. The bauermeister sent orders 
round from house to house not to light a fire in any of them on the fol- 
lowing day, and to be ready to turn out the cattle betimes. The pre- 
parations for the ceremony were begun that afternoon. The village 
carpenter bored a hole about three inches in diameter, and of the same 
depth, in an oaken post that stood in a narrow lane. Another post with 
a similar hole was planted opposite to the first, at a distance of about 
two feet ; and the ends of an oaken axle, of four inches diameter in the 
middle, were inserted in the two holes. A lever was also attached to 
one of the posts, by means of which the axle could be kept tightly pressed 
against the side of the hole. At two o’clock in the morning every house- 
holder brought straw and brushwood to the spot, and laid it down in the © 
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lane in the prescribed manner. A new hempen rope was wound twice 
round the axle, and the ends were grasped on opposite sides by the 
strongest young men in the village, so that by pulling to and fro they 
might set the axle in rapid motion. The ends of the axle having been 
well smeared with grease and tar (that I think was a mistake), and tow, 
tinder from linen rags, and much other easily ignitable stuff, having 
been placed close to it, the work began. The men at the rope pulled 
with a will; the axle spun round this way and that, faster and faster ; 
smoke began to rise; it grew thicker—but that was all. To the dismay 
of every body, fire obstinately refused to show itself. (Why had they 
greased the ends of the axle?) And now a suspicion uttered by one or 
two began to creep over the assembly, that somebody or other must have 
lighted a fire at home in scandalous contempt of the bauermeister’s order 
to the contrary. At last all the long faces suddenly shortened up again, 
and grew radiant. ‘he tinder had caught fire, and after a few brisk 
swings in the air the tow was all ablaze. The piles of straw and brush- 
wood were now kindled, and when they were nearly burned down every 
body ran to the cattle that were standing ready near the spot, and drove 
them forcibly through the fire, the swine first, then the cows, and last of 
all the horses. When this was done, the herdsmen drove the animals to 
their feeding-grounds ; each householder carried home an extinguished 
brand, and the ashes were scattered far abroad. 

Sometimes in lighting the need-fire a wagon-wheel was used for the 
fixed part of the kindling apparatus, the roller being inserted in the hole 
in the nave. The choice of the wheel for this purpose was not casual or 
dictated only by convenience, but was derived from that primitive con- 
ception of the sun as a burnring wheel out of which the Hellenes de- 
veloped the golden chariot and the fiery steeds of Phoebus. Among the 
Germanic tribes the same idea gave rise to a singular custom, which is 
still maintained on the banks of the Moselle and in Swabia. A ceremony 
of the same kind was witnessed in Treves in 1779. A large wheel, 
wrapped in a thick coating of straw, and traversed by a strong bar of 
wood, was set rolling from the top of a hill to the river. It was set on 
fire just at the moment of launching it, and the flaming disk pursued its 
course to the river amidst the cheers of a multitude of deeply-interested 
spectators. Their joy was complete when they saw it arrive unquenched 
at the margin of the water, and plunge into it all glowing, as Phebus 
descends into the floods of ocean. The ceremony was designed to repre- 
sent the annual course of the sun; and its happy fulfilment gave promise 
that the vineyards, enjoying in due measure and without interruption the 
fostering influence of the sun, would yield an abundant vintage. The 
husbandmen of Poitou used also to roll a blazing wheel through the 
fields as a means of insuring a good harvest. It is common to all reli- 
gions in which spiritualism is not predominant to confound the symbol 


with the thing symbolised, and to attribute to the former the virtues in- 
herent in the latter. 
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The fire-mill, and the manner of using it, bore a very close resemblance 
to the archaic milk-churn, and to the process of making butter as still 
practised in India ; and the Vedic hymns employ the same word to desig- 
nate both operations. Hence, upon the principle that things which are 
equal to the same are equal to each other, the churning of milk came also 
to be assimilated to the production of thunder and lightning, hail, rain, 
and storm. Many doctrines of modern folk-lore are founded upon these 
coincidences. For example, popular opinion in Holstein prescribes that 
the churn-dash should be made of the wood of the mountain-ash; a 
tree which, by virtue of its red berries, is symbolical of the lightning. 
In Swabia and in Switzerland the cows are milked through a hole in a 
stone which is supposed to have fallen from a storm-cloud, and which is 
thence called “‘cow-stone” (cow being mythologically synonymous with 
cloud), and the dairy-woman takes care to spread a red cloth under the 
churn before the work begins. Witches can do wonders in the dairy 
line. They take an axe representing Thor’s hammer, stick it in the door- 
post, and draw good milk from the handle; and they have only to churn 
with a stake in the water of a pool or stream to get from it pats of the 
finest and sweetest butter. A German peasant girl ten years old was 
seen puddling the water in the basin of a fountain with a stake. A 
neighbour asked her what she was doing. “Oh,” said she, “I am doing 
what mother does. She takes a stake, and stirs it about in the water, 
and then there comes a storm.” 

It is a maxim currently received in Germany, that a fire kindled by 
lightning can only be extinguished with cow’s milk, cow’s hair, or cow- 
dung. In its original form the proposition imported that the flames 
kindled by the heavenly fire of lightning needed for their extinction the 
re’n-milk from the udders of the heavenly cows. 
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Ju Movember, 


LirtLe Wife, while time flies fleetly, 
Tiny household fairies, sweetly 
Weaving magic charms completely, 
Flutter in the fire and glow. 
Sitting mid the murk November, 
With the light of flame and ember 
On our faces, we remember 
That sweet joy wherewith we kist, : 
When with arrows and with bow, 
In another murk November 
Very many years ago, 
Cupid snared us ere we wist 
(You remember?) 
Mid the mist! 





Yes, my darling, you remember 
That one evening in November, 
When the city lights all twinkled 
Mid the fog, like glow-worms sprinkled ; 
And the heavy, dull, and dreary 
Tread of men and women weary, 
Mingled with the splishing splashing 
Of the wheels and horses’ feet 
Moving onward, rushing, crashing, 
With a thunder in the street; 
And the people, coming, going, 
Passing on in countless hosts, 
Swift and frantic, 
Grown gigantic 
By the fog-clouds round them flowing, 
Seemed like ghosts. 





From a cloud there came a maiden, 
With a market-basket laden, 
Picking dainty footsteps lightly, 
With a face that shone more brightly 
Than the sun on beds of pearls: 
So she came, the queen of girls, 
And the mist that gathered round her 
First in filmy darkness drown’d her; 
Then it seemed to fall before her 
To her feet, and to adore her. 
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Came to me this little stranger, 

With a face in blushes basking,— 

Setting every heart in danger,— 

With a modest tremor asking 
For her way. 

And I led the little maid, 

As she took my proffer’d aid, 

To her home within the city, 

Where, reflected from her pretty 

Face, a household sunshine lay, 
Night and day. 


And through all that murk November 
My pulses seemed to beat 
To a music soft and sweet, 
As the tinkling of the fays 
That seem passing in the blaze 
Of the film-encurtained ember 
At our feet. 
And evening and night, 
When I wandered in the street, 
The fog-clouds, waving white, 
Seemed to flutter and arise, 
And uncurtain to my eyes 
That jewel of a girl, 
With her smile and lips of pearl: 
Till we met again and parted, 
Tender hearted. 


Once again, and in November,— 
By those blushes you remember,— 
How I drew the maiden to me, 
Blood-like music thrilling through me, 
And I told her that I loved her; 
And it seemed my pleading moved her, 
For we ended in soft blisses, 
Melting, trembling into kisses; 
And we set the bells a-ringing, 
On an evening such as this is; 
And toward the stars up-springing 
I gave, as I carest her, 

All my life! 
Now, I press her as I prest her, 
While the fairies in the ember 
Hail another sweet November, 

Little Wife! 





CHARLES GIBBON. 
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A Man of Many Crades. 


Ir must be now about a quarter of a century since I first became ac- 
quainted with Charles Woosnam, who was at that time eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, and whose name, I may as well state at once, was not 
Woosnam, nor anything like it. We were both undergraduates—pen- 
sioners—at the same time and in the same college at Cambridge, had 
rooms very near each other, mixed chiefly in the same set, and were, as 
undergraduates go, both tolerably well behaved. Woosnam was more of 
a reading man than myself, and had come to the University with the 
design of taking his degree; an intention which he subsequently carried 
out, his name appearing some four or five from the top of the Junior 
Optimes; whereas I only went to college to pass away the time until I 
should be gazetted to a regiment of cavalry, in which my father was 
using his interest to get me a commission, and I left Cambridge after- 
wards without having qualified myself to write B.A. after my name. 

When I say that Charley Woosnam and myself were “respectable” 
undergraduates, I mean that we both kept clear of “rows” during our 
University career. We gave wine-parties, at which there was the usual 
amount of not over-correct Singing, but never more noise than the college 
authorities could turn a deaf ear to. We were both on good terms with 
our tutor; both kept pretty clear of debt; neither of us missed more than 
three or four chapels in the month; and when we hunted or indulged in 
a tandem, we did not parade our pink coats nor our dog-cart betore the 
door. In a word, there was nothing to remark about us, either good or 
bad, in any way. Woosnam in particular was a man who was not en- 
thusiastic about any thing. He had neither father nor mother, had en- 
herited an income of about 500/. a year, and intended, when he had taken 
his degree, to enter one of the Inns-of-Law, and in due course be called ° 
to the Bar. I mention all these particulars as they serve to make his 
subsequent career all the more extraordinary. 

Aiter a residence of upwards of a year at Cambridge, I was gazetted 
to a cornetcy in a dragoon regiment serving in India, and ordered to 
join the depdt of the corps at Maidstone, in Kent, forthwith. Of course 
T at once took my name off the college-books, and proceeded to London 
to get my outfit, uniforms, horses, &c. Woosnam and myself took leave 
of each other, promising mutually to write at least once every two 
months ; promises which, I need not say, were broken before we had 
been three months apart; for I received but one letter from him after I 
left Cambridge, and only wrote twice to him before our correspondence 
ceased altogether, as the letters of young men generally do when they 
take different roads in life. During my sojourn at Maidstone—where I 
remained a year learning my drill and going through a course of riding- 
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school—Woosnam came down to see me once. He dined at the mess, 
slept at the hotel, and left the next day to return to Cambridge. Two 
months later I went down to see him and be present at a dinner-party he 
gave in college, to celebrate the taking of his degree. Again, when I 
was ordered out to India with a detachment of recruits, Woosnam came 
down to Gravesend to see me embark, and even remained on board the 
ship until the pilot left us in the Downs, when we finally bid each other 
farewell. 

Twelve months had elapsed since I left England. I had joined my 
regiment at Cawnpore, and marched with it to Meerut. I had been two 
years in the service, had been promoted to a lieutenantcy, had passed my 
drill, got through the riding-school, and began to consider myself quite 
an old soldier, when, on looking over a Calcutta newspaper, I saw men- 
tioned the arrival at that place of “cornet Charles Woosnam, of the 
Bengal Light Cavalry,” and in another part of the same paper I read, 
under the head of “General Orders by the Commander-in-Chief,” that 
“unposted Cornet Charles Woosnam was appointed to the 12th Light 
Cavalry at Cannpore.” I was sorely puzzled to make out whether the 
individual here named was my old friend and fellow-collegian. It was 
true that the name was the same, and his real name, like the one I have 
taken for him, was an uncommon one; but, on the other hand, what on 
earth could a man of two or three and twenty, who had taken a good 
degree at the University, and who had an independent income of 5001. a 
year, want out in India? And, least of all, what could he want in a 
service like that of the East India Company, where those who cull the 
fruit of the pagoda-tree had to wait many years before they gather in 
the crop. Moreover, it had been Woosnam’s intention to go to the Bar: 
what could have made him change, and take such a different road in life? 
He was not a man likely to run into debt; and even if he had done so, 
the pay of a cavalry cornet was not large enough to get him out of his 
difficulties. In short, whatever view I took of the case, I felt undecided 
whether I would at once write and congratulate an old acquaintance 
upon his safe arrival in the East, or whether the gentleman whose name 
I had read in “General Orders” was not some other Charles Woosnam, 
and not the one I had known so well in former days. To make sure, I 
despatched a letter to an officer belonging to one of the Queen’s infantry 
regiments stationed at Cawnpore, telling him that I had observed the 
name of a certain Charles Woosnam as being posted to the 12th Light 
Cavalry at that station; that he, the gentleman to whom I wrote, was to 
keep a look-out for the said cornet; that when he arrived he was to call 
on him, and find out whether he was the same Woosnam whom I had 
known at Cambridge. In due time, some three months after I wrote, 
the answer came. My friend had called on Mr. Woosnam, and the latter 
was the identical individual I had been at college with. A week later 
came a letter from Woosnam himself, saying that his change of profes- 
sion from the Bar to the Army had been so sudden that he had not had 
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time to write to me, and that as he believed, until he arrived here, that 
my regiment was stationed at Cawnpore, he had put off writing since his 
arrival in the country, expecting to see me very soon. He concluded by 
asking me to get a month’s leave and run down by dawk to see him, as, 
not being dismissed his drill, he could not obtain a single day’s permission 
to be absent from his corps. To this I consented; and although the 
weather was very hot, a palkee not very pleasant at that season, and tra- 
velling by dawk very expensive, I got the necessary leave, and started 
to Cawnpore. 

On my arrival at the latter station Woosnam received me very well 
indeed, but much in the same manner as if we had parted the week 
before, and as if my meeting a B.A. and would-be barrister, of some- 
what mature age, as a cornet of Bengal Light Cavalry was the most 
natural thing in the world. I began to question him as to what had 
induced him to change his intentions as to his future profession; but 
“story, God bless you, he had none to tell, sir.” Was he hard up or, 
worse still, in debt? No; he had always lived within his income, and had 
even two or three spare hundreds at his bankers’. What, then, had caused 
him to turn soldier? had he been crossed in love, or did he get tired of 
the law? No; neither one nor the other. He had merely changed his 
mind, and taken it into his head that he would see India, and asked 
his guardians to procure him a cadetship, which they did. I remained 
upwards of a fortnight with him, living in his bungalow, and dining 
with him every night when we were not otherwise engaged at the mess 
of his regiment. His brother-officers appeared a very quiet, gentlemanly 
set of men, and I could see that Woosnam was a favourite with them; 
although they evidently wondered to see a man of his age and standing, 
so to speak, in the world, come out to join as a cornet; a position which, 
in the Company’s army, is—or used to be in the days I write of—filled 
by lads of sixteen or seventeen years old, fresh from school. When my 
leave was up, I returned to Meerut, was soon followed by a letter from 
Woosnam, and then lost sight of him for a considerable period. I 
answered his letter, in which he had promised to write again, but did 
not do so. 

About a year after my visit to Cawnpore I read in “ General Orders” 
that “‘ Cornet Charles Woosnam had permission to resign the Honourable 
Company’s service from that date.” Not having heard from my friend 
for a considerable time, I wrote to one of his brother-officers asking why 
he had left the service, and if they knew where he had gone to, en- 
closing a letter to him if he should still be at Cawnpore, where the regi- 
ment was yet quartered. The answer came that no one knew why Mr. 
Woosnam had resigned his commission. He was on excellent terms 
with every officer in the corps, appeared to like them, to take great 
interest in his duty, and to take very kindly to Indian life; when one 
morning, very suddenly, he had sent in the usual papers asking leave to 
quit the Honourable Company’s service. His commanding-officer, who 
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liked the young man very much, tried to dissuade him from this step, and 
had even delayed nearly a month forwarding the necessary documents ; 
but Woosnam had remained firm, and had persisted in his original in- 
tention. His brother-officers did not know his ultimate destination; but 
on leaving Cawnpore he had proceeded towards Calcutta. A few days 
after receiving this somewhat unsatisfactory letter, I read in the list of 
passengers proceeding to Europe by the Overland route the name of 
“Charles Woosnam, Esq., late of the 12th Light Cavalry ;” and for two 
years after that I heard nothing more of my eccentric friend. 

Time passed on, as it passes even in India. I had caught a very bad 
jungle-fever whilst tiger-shooting in the Terai, one of the most unhealthy 
districts in Hindostan, and had been sent home on “two years’ sick 
certificate” by the surgeon of the regiment, whose recommendation was 
backed by the medical board at Calcutta. To get rid of my complaint I 
had visited various watering-places in Europe, had nearly recovered my 
health, and was beginning to think of rejoining my corps in India again, 
when one morning, at a small town in the north of England, I missed a 
train which was to take me to London. It was on a Sunday, and I was 
told that there would be no other up-train until six o’clock that evening. 
I left my luggage at the station, and turned into the nearest place of 
worship ; when no sooner had I taken my seat than I perceived, from the 
fittings of the building, that it was a dissenting place of worship. In a 
few minutes the clergyman entered ; a chapter of the Bible was read, a 
short prayer offered, a psalm sung, another very long prayer offered up, 
and then came the sermon, to deliver which another minister mounted 
the pulpit. No sooner had the first words passed the preacher’s lips 
than I felt certain that I knew the voice; and before he had got through 
the first five minutes of his discourse, I was convinced that no other than 
Charley Woosnam stood before me. Yet Woosnam a dissenting minister 
was something incomprehensible. Still there could be no doubt about it. 
The well-trimmed moustache and imperial were gone, the large whiskers 
were trimmed down to the short mutton-chop shape, the hair was cut 
much shorter, the neat shirt-collar had disappeared, the well-tied neck- 
eloth had given way to a limp white institution, and the rest of the man 
was clad in a very badly-fitting suit of black. Still it was Woosnam, 
and no other, who preached, and to whom I, sitting in a mental trance of 
astonishment, had to listen to for nearly an hour. I remember nothing 
about bis sermon, and less about the text ; amazement had got the better 
of me, and I felt as if in a kind of sleep until the service was over. 

At last the sermon came to an end; a hymn was sung, the blessing 
pronounced, and the congregation rose to depart. I followed Woosnam 
into the vestry, and asked him whether he remembered. me. He at once 
mentioned my name, seemed glad to see me, but offered no more ex- 
planation than if a dissenting pulpit was the most natural place in the 
world in which an ex-Cantab and ex-Light Dragoon could be found. He 
asked me whether I was remaining in the town, and said he would be 
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glad if I would walk home with him, which I did. His residence was 
not far from the chapel; and when we arrived at it, he introduced me, 
much to my astonishment, to his wife, Mrs. Woosnam, a young, some- 
what good-looking, but decidedly vulgar woman, who took great liberty 
with the letter H, and evidently of a humbler class of life than her hus- 
band. The house was substantial, well but not elegantly furnished, 
and in a good part of the suburbs; but there was a something or other 
about it which was very different to what I should have expected the 
residence of my friend Woosnam to be. His house, like his wife, seemed 
to be much more homely than his former habits had accustomed him to. 
The lady received me very graciously, and both pressed me to remain to 
dinner, which they partook of at two o'clock. The meal was like the 
house and its mistress,—every thing good of its kind, and plentiful, but 
not of the sort I should have looked for at Woosnam’s table. I ate and 
drank in a sort of trance, so astonished was I, not only at finding my old 
friend settled down as a dissenting minister, but still more at the matter- 
of-course way in which he appeared to accept his present position, and at 
his not vouchsafing the slightest explanation regarding his new profes- 
sion,—to me, who had known him so long and so well! After dinner, tea 
was served; and we sat talking over the general news of the day until 
half-past five, when he rose, and said he must get ready for the evening 
service; and I made off as fast as possible, in order to catch the London 
up-train. We took leave of each other in a very friendly fashion, he asking 
where a letter would find me in town, and saying he hoped to see me 
again before I embarked for India; but as he volunteered no information 
about himself, and as I felt that, notwithstanding our former intimacy, 
there was now less cordiality between us than during the old college or 
soldiering days, 1 refrained from asking any questions, although I once 
or twice tried to lead off in the direction of explanations, which he evi- 
dently, and each time, carefully avoided. 

I went out to India, rejoined my regiment there, went through a 
campaign, and had again returned to England on leave of absence con- 
nected with my private affairs. A wealthy friend, who had formerly been 
in the same regiment with me, had asked me to take a trip up the Medi- 
terranean in his yacht; an invitation I at once accepted. We visited 
Malta, the Ionian Isles, Greece, the coast of Syria, and ‘l'unis, ending with 
Algiers, where we intended to leave the vessel to find its way home, 
whilst we embarked in the French steamer for Marseilles, on our way 
home. When in the colony we made several excursions to various places, 
amongst others to Constantine, the scene of the famous siege. I was sit- 
ting one very hot day in my room at the Hétel de France in that town, 
when the Maltese waiter knocked at my door, and told me that “one 
soldier-man” was down-stairs, and wished to see me. Thinking that one 
of the French officers whose acquaintance we had made at the cufé wanted 
to see me, I told the man to show him up; when, to my astunishment, 
in walked my former friend, Charley Woosnam, in the uniform of a 
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corporal of the Foreign Legion; a corps consisting of three regiments, 
each some 5000 strong, which is recruited chiefly from adventurers from 
all parts of Europe, and—except during war-time— never does duty out 
of the French colony of Algeria. This time Woosnam and myself met 
more cordially; but still he appeared to take matters as coolly as if his 
change from a dissenting minister in an English provincial town to a 
non-commissioned officer in the French service was a matter of every-day 
occurrence, and that I had no right to be astonished at it. I naturally 
thought to myself that some great pecuniary loss had driven my friend 
to the necessity of finding bread by enlisting in this out-of-the-way place; 
and so soon as I found an opportunity I told him, so far as my purse— 
not a very long one—went, I hoped he would let me place any funds he 
might require at his disposal. He thanked me, but said that he had not 
exceeded his means; and, in confirmation of this, showed me a letter of 
credit from a London banker for three hundred pounds,—“ more than 
enough,” he continued, “to buy my discharge, and take me home when- 
ever I am tired of this life.” ‘ But,” said I, “ what on earth ever brought 
you here in this position; and how came you to enlist?” His reply was: 
“To tell vou the truth, I got tired of the work of preaching, and left 
England without any very definite intention as to my future wanderings. 
I happened to come to Algiers, heard a great deal of the fighting that 
goes on in the interior, wanted to see a little soldiering in earnest, and 
enlisted in the Foreign Legion, the only corps in which, not being a 
Frenchman, I could take service. The life is a rough one, and I have 
to mix with some men who are by no means desirable acquaintances ; 
but on the whole I don’t dislike the work. I have been promoted to the 
rank of corporal, and am promised advancement to a sergeant’s stripes. 
I don’t despair of being an officer in time,—that is, if I remain in the 
service, and become a naturalised Frenckman; but my future movements 
are very uncertain.” I remonstrated with him, that for a man brought 
up and educated as he had been, his present services held forth no induce- 
ment sufficient to make him undergo the many hardships of a private 
soldier’s life; and that if he wanted to see the interior of Algiers, or even 
to witness something of the fighting that goes on in the colony, his means 
were quite large enough to allow him to do so at his own expense. He 
answered that he had a great fancy to see for himself how various pro- 
fessions and callings worked their way through life; and that no man 
could tell how another lived unless he had lived with him. I did not 
like to ask him what had become of the lady I had seen at the head of 
his table in England, nor did he mention her name to me, or lead me in 
any way to conjecture whether he was a widower or still a married man. 
He dined with me at the hotel that evening, and we had a long talk over 
old college-days, as well as a few stories about India and Indian life; but 
no mention was made of his clerical career. Having to be in barracks at 
eight o’clock, and as we intended leaving Constantine at an early hour 
next morning, he bade me farewell soon after dinner; not, however, until 
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I had again renewed my offers of any assistance he might require, but 
which he, as before, resolutely declined. 

From Algiers I proceeded to Marseilles, thence to England, and, after 
doing duty for afew months at the Maidstone depdt, started again for India, 
and joined my regiment on the field, in the North-West Provinces, whence 
we marched to the Punjaub, and went through some very hard fighting. 
When the campaign was over, the corps was ordered back again to its 
old station at Meerut, whilst I obtained leave to remain behind at Feroze- 
pore, to enjoy a fortnighv’s shooting in that neighbourhood. When the 
time came for me to rejoin my regiment, I travelled in a manner which 
is—or at any rate used to be in my day—very common in India amongst 
both military men and civilians who are in a hurry to reach their destina- 
tion. It is called “laying horses ;” that is, you “lay” out a horse every 
seven or eight miles along the road you are going to take, and thus, by 
changing at each stage, you are able to get over the ground at the rate 
of ten or twelve miles an hour; a rate of travelling thought to be very 
fast indeed in a country where neither railways nor even stage-coaches 
exist, or used not to exist in the times I write of. I had, accordingly, 
laid out my horses from Ferozepore to Loodiana, and was going along at a 
swinging gallop, when a sudden turn in the road brought me almost on 
the top of a Fackeer, or religious mendicant, who was walking off the 
pathway at the side and in the very middle of the highway. The man 
was touched by my horse before I could stop the animal, and falling on 
a sharp stone, cut his forehead badly. I naturally enough got off to see 
whether he was hurt, and began to question him in very indifferent Hin- 
dostanie, offering him at the same time a rupee as a plaster for his 
wounds. To my astonishment, the Fackeer answered me in Lnglish, 
mentioning my name at the same time. To be brief, here was my friend 
Woosman, whom I had seen but little more than two years before a cor- 
poral in Algiers, now transformed into a filthy Moslem Fackeer, with 
long matted hair, very scant clothing, and his whole personal baggage 
consisting of a tiger-skin, a pair of iron tongs, anda sort of empty gourd, 
in which he begged his food. I sat down by the roadside so utterly 
astounded, that I could not utter a word, my friend evidently enjoying 
greatly the state of amazement into which my faculties had fallen. After 
a time he spoke, and gave me an outline of what his adventures had been 
since we last met. He had soon got tired of soldiering in Algeria, had 
purchased his discharge, and travelled by steamer—dressed as, and passing 
for what he really was, an English gentleman—to Malta, and had there 
embarked for Constantinople; whence he had gone up the Black Sea to 
Trebizond, and thence, in the character of an Italian trader, had travelled 
with a caravan to Ispahan, the capital of Persia, where he had resided 
some time, and had ended by assuming the disguise in which I saw him, 
and travelling vié Herat, Candahar, Cabool, Peshawar, ard the Punjaub, 
worked his way down to the British provinces, where I had met him. I 
asked him how he managed about the languages. - He answered that he 
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knew a few words of Arabic and Turkish, that a Fackeer was not ex- 
pected to speak much to any one, and that by using signs he could always 
get his few wants supplied. I asked him how long he intended to con- 
tinue this wandering life; but he could give me no definite answer, saying 
that when he got tired of it, he could any day assume the clothes and 
habits of a civilised being, as he had about his person a letter of credit 
from a well-known London banker for a considerable sum, but that, in all 
his wanderings from Ispahan to where I had met him, he had lived 
entirely on charity, and that his travels had not cost him a farthing of 
his own money. He begged me not to mention any where in India the 
fact of an English gentleman travelling as a Fackeer; for, as he said, 
reports and stories got about so quickly in Indian society, that the 
natives would soon hear of it, and it would be impossible for him to sus- 
tain the character ofa religious beggar any longer. He further requested 
me very earnestly, that if I recognised him in any station or town, I was 
not to address him; for even the mere fact of his being on speaking 
terms with a European might tend to raise suspicions about him. I asked 
him whether he intended to write an account of his travels; for he was 
no doubt the only Englishman who had ever journeyed over the ground 
in such a disguise, and he had no doubt seen much more of the interior 
life of the people and tribes in those wild countries through which he had 
passed, than any other living European. But he replied that he had no 
intention whatever to publish or write a book; that he kept no journal of 
any kind, and simply travelled in this extraordinary manner for his own 
amusement. After about an hour’s conversation he bade me farewell, turn- 
ing off the road to sleep in a small village within sight, whilst I continued 
my journey to Loodiana. 

By this time Woosnam had become in my mind a sort of being that 
could change himself into any thing in a given time; and had the Pope of 
Rome, the Emperor of the French, or the President of the United States 
died, I should not have been the least surprised if I had read in the 
Times that the successor of either one or the other of these worthies was 
an Englishman called Charles Woosnam. I used seldom to wonder at 
what I had seen my friend turned into, but I often speculated in a 
dreamy sort of way as to where, and how, and when he would turn up 
next; and was consequently not the least surprised when, some eighteen 
months after I had held a conversation on the Loodiana road with the 
Anglo-Moslem Fackeer, I read the following paragraph in a letter 
written me by one of my brothers, whose regiment was stationed in 
Canada, but who happened then to be travelling in the Southern States 
of America; the letter ran thus : 

“When at New Orleans I met an Englishman named Woosnam, who, 
seeing my name in the hotel-book, came and spoke to me, asking whe- 
ther I had a relation in the —th Dragoons. When I told him that you 
were my brother, he appeared very glad to see me, said he had been, at 
Cambridge with you, and had also met you in India. He seemed an 
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agreeable man, but a very strong advocate of slavery. He told me that 
he owned a hundred Negroes somewhere in Georgia, where he had an 
estate, and was then on his way to buy more of what he called field- 
hands. He wanted me to go with him to see his property; but I had 
not time, as my leave was so nearly up.” 

On reading this, I thought to myself that at last my friend was set- 
tled for life, and that I had seen the last of him, unless I visited the 
Western Hemisphere ; but, as it turned out, I was very much mistaken, 
for an interval of a year barely elapsed before I met him again. I had 
returned from India with my regiment, and was spending a few days in 
London, when I met Woosnam one afternoon lounging over the railings 
of the Park. He was dressed in good taste, had the hair, whiskers, and 
moustache of a modern “ swell,” carried the orthodox small umbrella in 
his hand, and altogether looked as if he had not been out of the regions 
of civilisation in his life. I was glad, but not at all surprised, to see him, 
for I looked upon him as able to assume any guise or character he liked. 
In fact it was quite an open question with me whether there were uot 
several Woosnams, all of whom had the same knowledge of the past, and 
living in different parts of the world at one and the same time. To me 
the Wandering Jew was no longer an imaginary being, but a living 
reality. As of old, he met me very cordially, but as coolly as if we had 
parted the day before and he had done nothing all his life but attend to 
the every-day business of life. We walked about together in the Park 
for an hour, and he then came and dined with me at that refuge for sol- 
diers and sailors, “the Rag.” 

During dinner, and afterwards up in the smoking-room, we had a long 
talk about old college-days, and even about his short career (as a light- 
cavalry officer, not as a Fackeer) in India. But whenever I tried to lead 
the conversation into any channel which had reference to his other wan- 
derings, he merely laughed a little, and began to talk of something else. 
However, he confessed to me that he had lived in Georgia, had bought 
an estate there, and had owned slaves in that state and others,—“ which,” 
he continued, “it would not do, you know, to tell people here in England.” 
Before we parted that night he told me he proposed spending the winter 
in Italy, but that I should always hear of him at Messrs. , naming 
a well-known West-End banking-firm with which he kept his account, 
and who would be sure to know his address. But he also said that he 
fully intended to return to England for the summer, and that he would 
look me up at my club. 

He never, however, did look me up, and it was more than three years 
before I saw him again. In the mean time I had been promoted to 
captain, had exchanged into an infantry regiment, and had got married,— 
events more than enough of themselves to make me think more of my 
own than of other people’s business. My wife and myself were going 
through the Continent, en route to join my new corps at Malta, and had 
turned somewhat out of our way to visit the town of Bourges, in the centre 
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of France, where some relations of mine were residing. On the second 
day of our sojourn there, we went to visit the fine old cathedral of the 
place. I had remained a little behind the party to look at a picture of 
the Virgin Mary in a side chapel, at the altar of which a priest was say- 
ing what is called a low mass, that is, a mass without music, and merely 
recited. During the course of the ritual, the priest more than once turns 
round for a moment and says something to the people. As I turned to 
leave the chapel he did this; and although the glance I got of his face 
was only accidental, as well as momentary, I saw there before me Woos- 
nam. The hair was cut short; on the top of the head was a small round 
shaved space about twice the size of a crown; the face was all closely 
shaved,—even the mutton-chop whiskers of his dissenting-minister days 
had vanished ;- but still the priest before me was Charles Woosnam, and 
no other. I found out that it would be nearly half-an-hour before the 
mass was ended; and in the mean time I left the friends who were with 
me to go home, whilst I went into the sacristy, or robing-room (some- 
thing lke the vestry of an English church), of the cathedral, where I 
found an elderly and very courteous French priest, who was in special 
charge of that part of the building, and whom the Swiss, or beadle, that 
had shown me the way called the sacristan. I told this gentleman that 
I had seen a priest officiating at the altar of the Virgin, and thought 
that I recognised an old friend. 

Monsieur le Sacristan replied that the priest in question was a stranger, 
a traveller—he believed he was an Englishman—who had arrived about 
a week before, and had asked permission, from devotional feelings, to say 
mass, presenting the usual credentials of ordination. He would now look 
at the book, and tell me the name of the clergyman, so that I might my- 
self see whether it was the person I took him to be. There were a great 
number of stranger priests officiating in the cathedral as they passed * 
through Bourges, perhaps two or three every day, so that it was impos- 

sible to remember all their names. Talking thus, the old gentleman 

_ reached down a sort of register-book, and, after running his finger back 
over the last page or two, pointed me out the place, where I read : 

“Woosnam, Charles, secular priest” (which, I found out, meant he 
was not a monk of any order), “ ordained at Rome,” on such a date, “by 
the Cardinal Vicar ;” and was now travelling in France, on his way to 
England; so that there was no mistake as to the identity of my friend. 

After chatting for about half-an-hour with the sacristan, Woosnam 
entered the room, bearing the chalice or cup with which he had officiated, 
and uttering certain prayers to himself as he disrobed, without taking 
the least notice of me, beyond making me a sign to sit down until he 
could speak to me. After he had divested himself of all his sacred gar- 
ments, he knelt down in a small recess and appeared absorbed in private 
prayers for ten minutes or more, as is—so he afterwards told me—the 
universal rule with the clergy of his church after they have finished cele- 


brating the mass, His prayers over, he came up to speak to me, with 
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his old quiet manner, merely remarking, “You and I seem destined to 
meet in all parts of the world.” He was dressed in black, his coat and 
waistcoat being fashioned much the same as those of an English clergy- 
man of the High-Church school; but round ltis neck he wore the curious 
narrow sort of collar, or stock, only seen on- the Catholic clergy. We 
adjourned together to the hotel where I was staying, and when there he 
told me some of the more recent events of his very singular life. It 
seems he had gone to Rome, had there been converted to what he called 
“the only true faith,” and had entered one of the colleges in that city 
for the purpose of studying for holy orders, which had been conferred 
upon him a few months before we met. He said he was on his way to 
England, where he hoped to preach the true faith, and trusted he would 
be the means of converting many from the errors of Protestantism. For 
the first time since I knew him, Woosnam appeared to be enthusiastic in 
his vocation ; and although he refrained altogether from any abuse of his 
former creed, he more than once during the two days he remained at 
Bourges pressed me to consider how erroneous was the faith which I 
professed, and tried to convince me that in the Roman church alone was 
peace of mind to be found. We parted good friends, he on his way to 
England, I to join my regiment which was stationed at Malta, and under 
orders for the East, as the Crimean war had just commenced. I remem- 
ber well, upon leaving him, thinking to myself that at last this chief of 
all wanderers had found an occupation, or calling, to which he would hold 
fast for the rest of his days. A man of independent means I thought 
would hardly take upon himself the vows of a priest in the Roman 
church, without having very strong religious convictions ; and even if all 
oe reasons fail, these are, or should be, tolerably sure to keep him 
steady. 

¢ But it seems that I was in error about my friend. After leaving him 
at Bourges I went to Malta, and from thence to the Crimea, where I 
remained through the two winters, and in due time came back to Con- 
stantinople, when I obtained leave to proceed to England. I had got 
as far as Smyrna, where the steamer on which I was remained a day, and 
was passing through a small street in the native part of the town, when 
I was accosted by a respectable-looking Moslem, wearing the long 
garments and dignified turban which the followers of the prophet have 
discarded so generally in Constantinople for the detestable tight-fitting 
frock-coat and red fur-cap. The man, who seemed to be a well-to-do 
merchant of the middle classes, spoke to me first in Turkish or Arabic; 
and on my making a sign that I did not understand him, he laughed, 
not loudly, but as it were to himself, and spoke to me in English ; in short 
it was Woosnam once more, but Woosnam transferred—as he said con- 
verted—into a believing Moslem, and on his way to Cairo, thence to go 
with the annual caravan of pilgrims to India. We had merely time to 
exchange a few words, for the steamer in which I came was on the point 
of starting ; and from that day to this I have never set eyes on my wan- 
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dering friend. Abouta year ago, however, I wrote a line to the bankers 
whose address he had given me when I saw him in London, asking if they 
could tell me Mr. Woosnam’s present address. They said they could 
not do so with any certainty, but that the last time he had drawn upon 
them for funds was from the far interior of the Cape Colony, to which 
colony he had gone out as a medical missionary in connexion with one 
of the Scottish Presbyterian religious societies! [wonder where I shall 
hear he has gone to next ?* 





* In the above tale, names of places and dates have been altered; but the story 
in all its main facts is true, however strange it may seem. 
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Les Miserables, 


“Non cuivis hominum contingit adire Corinthum ;” nor is it every one 
who can so far abandon himself to unproductive labour as to read through 
a novel in ten volumes octavo. He who has accomplished such a feat, 
like the traveller who has returned in safety from Central Africa or the 
North Pole, feels that he owes to the public some impressions of the 
voyage and some chart of the way. 

The vast work to which we refer is of course the Misérables of Victor 
Hugo. It has challenged attention in every possible way; rumours 
preceded its birth of fabulous sums to be received by the author from 
the publishers. At last it began to issue, part by part, each “ part” con- 
sisting of two volumes of the largest size ever attained by octavo, printed 
with exquisite type upon sumptuous paper. The megalosaurian partu- 
rition extended through the spring; five pairs of twins appearing at 
decorous intervals, anxiously awaited by a continent of critics; and au- 
thorised translations were simultaneously announced into every European 
language. Each “part,” or pair of twins, bears a mystic name of its own, 

and has a sort of unity in itself. Les Misérables introduces us to the 
night-side of humanity. We walk amongst convicts, prostitutes, bur- 
glars, beggars, paupers, conspirators; we visit low taverns, prisons, 
cheap lodging-houses, barricades, hulks, and sewers ; till sometimes our 
soul faints at the prolonged squalor, and we should find relief even in a 
few chapters garnished with marquises and counts and gilded furniture. 
It is needless, however, to assert of a work by M. Hugo, that it does 
not present us with low life pure and simple. The squalor is always 
irradiated by the light of principles; and the depression which results 
from portions of the book arises from no disgust at the way in which 
the characters are presented to us, but from being so long compelled to 
contemplate exclusively so partial a view of human life. The author 
has indeed provided resting-places by the way in sufficient abundance. 
We may turn aside from the story, at least once in each volume, into 
a professed digression of some hundred pages; but these, though in- 
teresting in their way, are rarely such pleasant pastures as to in- 
duce us to regret the summons to resume the path of events. They 
are a curious feature in the work; some of them treat of social topics, 
such as “ The Gamin of Paris,” “ Argot,” “ Nunneries,” “ The Sewers of 
Paris ;” others are upon various phases of the political epochs through 
which the history marches; for instance, “ Upon Waterloo,” ‘The 
old Nobility,’ “Louis Philippe.” Each of these episodes constitutes 
a separate “book,” forming a tolerably complete monograph upon the 
subject handled; and if they were deducted from the work, it would 
collapse to the extent perhaps of two volumes. Ifthe shorter passages 
of the same character, of two or three chapters in length, which are scat- 
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tered thickly through the story, were subtracted also, the novel itself 
would probably shrink to less than half its dimensions, and would still 
contain a full measure of fine writing and antithetical paradoxes. Hence 
we get rather the impression that the tale has been skilfully written into 
the blank pages ofa commonplace book. But we are thankful for the book 
as it comes to us, and must take it rather as a picture of the dark side of 
France during twenty years, and as the Republican reading of some of the ~~ 
social and political events of that period, than as a mere story. Of dra- 
matic effect the author is singularly negligent, spoiling the reality of the 
most highly-wrought narrative by an unseasonable intrusion of the narra- 
tor on the scene. Perhaps the worst instance of the kind is in the seventh 
volume, where he cannot give a night’s lodging to a little street-boy in 
the lath-and-plaster interior of the Bastille Elephant without coming for- 
ward to inform us that the incident has actually occurred, and may be 
read in a police report. This is, however, consistent with his whole plan, 
which seems to be to touch upon actual facts with something of historical 
accuracy and research; and, as we said before, it is as a gloss upon 
' twenty years of French history that the book is most valuable—whether 
the picture is of events, as of Waterloo and the days of June 1835 ; of 
actual characters, as of Louis Philippe; or of typical characters, as of 
the Bishop Myriel, M. Gillenormand, the Revolutionists of the Quartier 
Latin, and the old ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain. 

The story itself may be summarised in a couple of pages, which 
we advise those to miss who have not read, but intend to read, the 
original. P 

Jean Valjean, whose history is, as it were, the axis of the book, and 
round whom revolve from time to time different groups of characters, in 
youth, and under stress of dire necessity, steals a piece of bread, and is 
condemned to the galleys for five years; by attempts at evasion he pro- 
tracts his sentence to nineteen years, and leaves prison with a sullen 
ferocity towards mankind. He is every where refused a lodging, as a 
desperate character, but at the palace of the Apostolical Bishop Myriel. 
The saintly character is very elaborately drawn, and is said not to be an 
exaggerated portrait of the reaction towards piety and unworldliness 
wrought in some of the French clergy by the shock sustained by the 
Church at the Revolution. J. Valjean, however, robs his benefactor; and, 
though discovered and pardoned, commits yet another crime before 
the Bishop’s words and deeds produce their final effect upon his con- 
science. He makes his appearance some time afterwards at the little 
town of M— sur M—, and reviving by his ingenious inventions a droop- 
ing branch of industry, makes at once his own fortune and that of 
the town, of which he is appointed mayor. He is the benefactor and 
idol of the neighbourhood, but never appears otherwise than grave 
and sad; for he has the consciousness of his past history, and of his 
liability, if discovered, as a relapsed convict (récidiviste) to the galleys 
for life. He thinks only of making his peace with heaven, and of con- 
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cealing his name from man. He now becomes interested in “ Fan- 
tine,’—who gives her name to the first part of the story,—a poor girl 
who had been deserted by her lover in Paris, had left her child of shame 
in the care of the keepers of a suburban tavern, Thénardier and his wife, 
and had worked night and day in the factories of M— sur M— in order to 
send the remittances demanded by this grasping couple. She had been 
driven by a series of misfortunes to the lowest degradation as a means of 
continuing their payment, and in a squabble with the police had encoun- 
tered and abused the mayor. He returns her good for evil, attends her 
sick-bed, and before she dies promises to protect her child. In the mean 
time an innocent man had been arrested on the charge of being J. Val- 
jean, and would certainly have been condemned, had not the real J. Val- 
jean, after the most terrible struggles, resolved to descend from his peace- 
ful and respected position, and incur certain misery for the rest of his 
life. His journey to the assize-town, his appearance in court, and his 
self-immolation, are told with’great power, and are perhaps the most en- 
trancing passages in’ the book. The analysis of inducements is most 
subtle; and as we read the array of sophisms which stood between him 
and duty, we almost feel that he would have been justified in leaving the 
worthless fellow who had been mistaken for himself to his probably merited 
fate. He is committed to prison on his own confession by the police- 
officer Javert (2 wonderful character, who pursues his calling with a sort 
of Puritan fervour), but escapes, and before recapture has time to with- 
draw his fortune from his bankers and secrete it. He is then sent to the 
galleys; but soon escapes again by leaping overboard, and is reported 
dead. He devotes himself to carrying out his promise to the dying 
“ Fantine,” of discovering and caring for her daughter “Cosette” (who 
gives her namé to part the second). He was not much too soon; the 
poor little creature was nearly sinking under the cruelty of the Thénar- 
diers, and he settles with her in obscure lodgings in Paris. 

Javert, however, is on his track, and he flits by night, and hard 
pressed by his pursuers scales a wall, pulls Cosette after him, and finds 
himself in a nunnery garden, where, after many wonderful adventures, he 
is installed as gardener, and Cosette enters the nuns’ school. Years are 
spent in this retreat, till J. Valjean hopes that age has changed him past 
recognition, and till Cosette, instead of a plain little girl, is a charming 
young woman. 

Marius, after whom par’ bree is christened, is living in a garret in 
great poverty, disowned by his grandfather, a well-to-do bourgeois of 
legitimist opinions, on account of his respect for the memory of his father, 
a Buonapartist colonel. Marius sees Cosette in the Luxembourg gardens, 
and falls in love; but soon loses sight of the old man and the girl, for, 
from some alarm of being traced, J. Valjean had changed his lodgings. 
Then comes a long scene, which has little to do with the main course of 
the story, in which Marius witnesses through a hole in the wall a tra- 
gical encounter between the Thénardiers, his next-door lodgers, and J. 
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Valjean, whom they have entrapped into their lair in order to extort 
money, which is terminated by the police. 

Part four contains the love of Marius and Cosette, who at last find 
means to communicate, carried on in the garden of an out-of-the-way 
house which J. Valjean has taken on account of its retired position, and 
also on account of the days of June 1832, in which Marius, waiting for 
death behind a barricade, writes to say farewell to Cosette. J. Valjean 
is rendered miserable by discovering the correspondence, and learning for 
the first time that he no longer holds the first place in the affections of 
his adopted daughter. 

The fifth part continues the story of the barricade, where Javert is 
seized and condemned to death as a spy, but is set free, to his huge as- 
tonishment, by J. Valjean, who has made his unexpected appearance 
amongst the insurgents. Overwhelming bodies of troops are brought to 
bear on the barricade, and it is taken by assault; a wholesale slaughter 
follows of the whole company of youthful patriots who had defended it. 
Marius, insensible from his wounds, lies on the ground as dead; J. Val- 
jean devotes himself to save him. But one way presents itself,—the trap 
of a sewer,—and while the troops are engaged in storming a tavern 
where the remnant of the barricaders are selling their lives dearly, he 
has just time to let himself down with his burden into the darkness. 

Of course this is but the beginning of a new series of trouble; suffice 
it to say that, many hours after, J. Valjean emerges, with what seems the 
corpse of Marius, from the mouth of the grand sewer on the banks of 
the Seine, only to fall into the hands of his arch-enemy, Javert. Javert, 
however, does ‘not deliver the forcat récidiviste and the insurgent up to 
justice, and eventually Marius is lodged at his grandfather’s, and begins 
to recover. Many months later we have the wedding of Marius and 
Cosette. J. Valjean thinks it his duty to reveal his real history to 
Marius, who, not knowing his obligations to him, shrinks from him, and 

_ estranges even Cosette from her old protector. 

The old man without Cosette, like a lamp without oil, grows feebler 
and weaker ; till Marius, having learnt the truth, and seeing at last the 
nobility of his character, comes with Cosette, only just in time to receive 
his pardon and witness his death. 

Such are the dry bones of a most exciting history, abounding in 
characters which have henceforth a personality. 

The central figure looms in our imaginations with a sort of dogged 
goodness. Cosette is as charming as her name, though by no means 
heroic. Javert is drawn with an exaggerated physical and moral unity 
that reminds us of Dickens, though worked out with far more subtlety 
than the English writer ever aims at. The last hours of this man of the 
law are a wonderful study. The question which he had to decide was this: 
which was the more binding, his duty towards Justice, whose agent he 
was—to arrest J. Valjean ; or his duty to repay the obligation which J. 
Valiean had conferred on him in sparing his lfe—by letting him go free? 
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Justice and Law had hitherto been synonyms to him: 

“ Jusqu'ici tout ce qu'il avait au dessus de lui avait été pour son regard 
une surface nette, simple, limpide; la rien d'ignoré, ni d’obscur; Jayert 
n’avait jamais vu l'inconnu qu’en bas; Iirregulier, l'inattendu, c’était 1a le 
fait des regions inférieurs. Maintenant Javert se renversait en arriéré, et 
il éiait brusquement effaré par cette apparition inouie; un gouffre en 
haut.” 

Marius has little to distinguish him from other inhabitants of the 
Quartier Latin. Eponine, the outcast daughter of the begging-letter 
writer, is a wonderfully touching though repulsive character ; a soul and 
conscience are, as it were, created in her by a hidden and desperate love 
for Marius. 

The story is seldom very improbable ; but surely J. Valjean might have 
discovered Cosette’s letter to Marius without the following marvellous 
conjunction of possibilities: that Cosette should so blot her letter as to 
leave a facsimile in her blotting-book ; that this blotting-book should be 
the only article carried with her on a change of lodging; that she should 
leave it open before a mirror at such an angle that J. Valjean should read 
off the inverted impression reflected upright and legible. 

The situations are exciting, but it is as likely as not that, at the most 
interesting moment, a whole “book” will be interposed upon some col- 
lateral topic, or, at the very best, two or three chapters upon all things 
in the heaven above or in the earth beneath which have any analogy to 
the impending crisis. 

J. Valjean is carrying the lifeless Marius through the sewer; they 
come to a horrible slough of despond, into which they will both probably 
sink fathoms down before they get across; but before he steps in, we are 
detained on the brink by a disquisition on’ quicksands and quaking bogs 
in general, and their analogies and contrasts with the sea as a drowning 
medium. A supper is going on in the Champs Elysées; apropos of the 
passing crowd, we are presented with a police report on the Parisians of 
the period; and the author, after commenting upon it at large, coolly 
proceeds : 

“Cette notre écrite en marge du rapport Anglés, nous revenons & nos 
quatre couples ; le diner, comme nous I’avons dit, s’achevait,” &e. 

But the reader gets used to this sort of thing, and makes up his mind 
to it; as the tourist, who catches sight of the castle of which he is in 
search, and then loses it by a long turn of the road, resigns himself to 
admire as best he may the scenery which shuts out what he most desires 
to see. 

There are many notable sayings sprinkled by the way; none of them 
gems of the first water, but pretty pebbles enough. The most ambitious 
please least, for the author is rather a moralist than a metaphysician. Here 
are a few, picked without much choosing : 

“Les ablutions de l’ame et du corps, sa priére et sa toilette.” 


“ Le scepticisme, cette carie de l'intelligence, ne lui avait laissée une 
idée entiére dans l’esprit.” 
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“ La limite des sons aigus perceptibles peut étre tout aussi bien depas- 
sée pour l’esprit que pour loreille.” 
*“* Ktant en possession du faux lut de la vie, bonheur, on oublie le vrai, le 
devoir.” 
k.“* Lutte, qui attaque l’ordre social, a coupe d’épingle par la vice, et a 
coups de massin par le crime.” 


“Tame aide le corps, et 4 certains moments le souléve; c’est le seul 
oiseau qui soutienne sa cage.” 


“Tl éprouva ce qu’éprouve peut étre la terre au moment ou on louvre 
avec le fer pour y déposer le grain de blé; elle ne veut que la blessure. Le 
tressaillement de germe et la joie du fruit n’arrivérent que plus tard.” 


Many of the sayings, however, are rather smart than profound, and 
often owe their point to some bizarre introduction of a Biblical name: 
a barricade is at once a “ dung-heap and a Mount Sinai;” there “ Sisy- 
phus casts his rock, and Sol his potsherd.” 

Light travels so many leagues a second faster than a cannon-ball : 
“Telle est la supériorité de Jésu-Christ sur Napoléon.” 

There is a considerable parade of recondite learning. Here is a fact 
not generally known: “The customary oath of Tiglath Pileser, accord- 
ing to the rabbinical books, was, By the Sewer of Nineveh !” 

The French doubtless rejoice in these “sensation” passages, and find 
their pleasure in turning over the pages increased by the vast spaces of 
white paper which separate the short chapters from one another. But 
the book has other and superior attractions. 

A principle underlies every line; and the reader is occupied as much 
by combinations and collisions of ideas as by the events of the story. 
This is the case to an excess; we are always confronted with the Immen- 
sities. Destiny is hard worked in the Waterloo episode, to the deprecia- 
tion of Wellington; and the dignus vindice nodus is often wanting. 
In an incident already alluded to, the fact of the houseless boy finding 
shelter in the wooden elephant, and the idea which the elephant had 
been designed by the great Napoleon to symbolise,—the grandeur of the 
French people,—are contrasted somewhat ad nauseam. It is this omni- 
presence of principles among the facts of the book which produces many 
of what, especially to English readers, appear its absurdities. It is, we 
all know, but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous; but it is some- 
thing to attempt the sublime at all. Occasional bombast is better than 
a dead level of brutish commonplace. The violent antitheses, too, which 
abound in the work, and which are most repulsive in the character of 
Fantine, seem to us due not merely to the love of effect, but also to a 
following out of principles into all their consequences, and their most 
contrasted development. 

Certain words—lueur, vague, sombre, and a few others—continually 
recur, and serve as key-notes to the story; and it is in the scenes where 
these words most abound that the skill of the author appears to best ad- 
vantage; shades of twilight, shapes of darkness, the corresponding sha- 
dows of the soul, which in ruder hands evanesce altogether, are wrought 
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out, and as far as possible suggested to us in language with wonderful 
delicacy. So also is the mystery of childhood, and the marvellous half- 
life of the vegetable world. There are aspects of things and emotions of 
the mind which are clearly defined, and have been long ago ticketed with 
descriptive epithets. To these English novelists in general confine them- 
selves. But there are aspects of things and emotions of the mind which, 
being less obvious, and confined to comparatively few observers, perhaps 
also differing in kind from the others, have attained no equivalents in lan- 
guage; our author perceives them, and attempts to convey them to his 
readers. 

The moral of the whole work is not easily stated, if indeed the writer 
has set it clearly before his own mind. The three great evils of society 
are, we are told in the preface, “1a dégradation de homme par le pro- 
létariat, la déchéance de la femme par la faim, l’atrophie de l’enfant par 
la nuit.” These are abundantly exposed in the story. They exist un- 
deniably, and demand amelioration; but is it implied that the attitude 
held by society towards them is radically false? Apparently ; we hear 
of “une damnation sociale, créant artificiellement des enfers, et com- 
pliquent d’une fatalité humaine la destinée que est divine;” we learn 
that “la mort n’appartient qu’A Dieu,” “de quel droit les hommes 
touchent-ils & cette chose inconnue ?” and we are ready to acknowledge 
that nineteen years at the galleys, and brutalisation of soul, was a severe 
penalty for the theft of a piece of bread. Few thinking men doubt that 
criminals are more sinned against than sinning ; and it was worth while 
to urge this picturesquely in a gigantic novel, if it leads to this improved 
treatment. - But even a novelist should never even appear to forget what 
the attitude of the State towards crime must be. This side of the ques- 
tion is passed over lightly, and our attention is drawn rather to the moral 
elevation of the dangerous classes, which may be effected by the exertions 
of individuals. We can scarcely conclude with a stronger commendation 
of the work, than by saying that the following extract from the ninth 
volume is entirely borne out by the whole story : 

“ Le livre que le lecteur a sous les yeux en ce moment, c'est dun bout 
a l'autre, dans son ensemble et dans ses détails, quelles que soient les inter- 
mittences, la marche du mal au bien, de l'injuste au vrai, de la nuit au 
jour, de ’appétit a la conscience, de la pourriture ala vie, de la bestialité au 
devoir, de l’enfer au ciel, du néant & Dieu. Point de départ la matiére, 
point d’arrivée lime. L’hydre au commencement, l’ange @ 1a fin.” 
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Brrore these pages are in the reader’s hands, the unhappy woman, 
Catherine Wilson, will have suffered the most awful and most igno- 
minious punishment known to the laws of England in their present par- 
tially reformed condition. The case is a most remarkable one from almost 
every point of view; and I cannot recall any one of those I quoted in the 
earlier Numbers of this Magazine which better illustrates the rules I 
there laid down on the subject of Circumstantial Evidence. Had the 
criminal’s social position been high, or her victims persons of importance 
or influence, there would have been a furore of excitement about her, and 
all that belonged to her. As it was, the galleries of the Old Bailey were 
thronged with people of her own position in life; but the bench, which 
in the causes célébres of Palmer and Smethurst was crowded by nota- 
bilities, was on the recent trial almost deserted. 

The trial is mainly remarkable for the fact that a jury have, by a 
verdict perfectly logical and sound, but purely on circumstantial evidence, 
found a woman guilty of murder; and found her guilty of poisoning 
when no poison was found in the body, and neither the purchase, pro- 
curing, nor possession of poison brought home to the prisoner. And this 
verdict was found in reference to transactions which occurred more than 
six years ago. This seems at first sight very startling, and somewhat 
calculated to shock those who either did not carefully watch the progress 
of the trial, as I did, or those who have read and reflected on the reports 
of it. And yet the jury, as conscientious and sensible men, could come to 
no other conclusion than they did after they had heard the vast amount of 
evidence which was placed before them, which, although purely that of 
circumstances, formed a chain that lacked no single link. It certainly 
appeared so, as presented in the clear and calm statement of the facts 
made to the jury by the counsel for the Crown; still more so in the 
masterly summing-up by Mr. Justice Byles,—a charge certainly, as a 
specimen of terse and conclusive argument, hardly ever equalled, and 
certainly never surpassed. From neither, however, the statement of 
counsel nor the summing-up of the judge, but from the facts of the case 
as stated by the witnesses themselves, do I judge of the merits of the 
case. And it is not upon the medical and scientific evidence that any 
great stress can be laid. Dr. Whidborne had made a post-mortem 
examination, and pronounced that he could not detect the presence of 
poison; and repeated in his testimony at the Central Criminal Court his 
averment that it was possible for the death of Mrs. Soames to have taken 
place from natural causes. Consequently, the facts of the case being not 
very elaborately placed before the coroner and his jury, and the “ crow- 
ner’s ’quest” not being the most sagacious or sapient of human tribunals, 
no steps were taken against the woman six years afterwards convicted, 
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when every trivial circumstance which in any way affected the issue was 
carefully considered, under the guidance and direction of a painstaking 
and singularly able judge. 

Dr. Taylor, though a most distinguished medical jurist, a man of 
European reputation as a chemist and analyst, somewhat damaged his 
evigence by his great enthusiasm on his own especial subject, and by the 
remark which he made as to the general prevalence of secret poisoning in 
English society. Ifthe charge he brings be true, we have, as a nation, 
sadly degenerated since the early part of the seventeenth century. Two 
centuries and a half of Christianity and civilisation, of political and social 
progress, have done little for us, if we compare the statement made by 
Alfred Swaine Taylor on the recent trial with the remark made by the 
great Bacon on the occasion of the prosecution of the Earl of Somerset 
for the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury. Bacon said, in speaking of 
the nature of the crime: “It is an offence that I may truly say of it, 

Jon est nostri generis nec sanguinis. It is (thanks be to God) rare in the 
isle of Britain. It is neither of our country nor of our Church; you may 
find it in Rome or Italy. There is a region, or perhaps a religion for 
it.’ Whereas Dr. Taylor's opinion, spoken advisedly in open court, and 
evidently meant to put the medical profession and the public on their 
guard, wes, that a number of the cases described in the Reports of the 
Registrar-General as the result of English cholera or choleraic diarrhoea, 
are in reality cases of secret poisoning. If this be only half true, it is a 
very awful fact to reflect on, and one which might have thrown society 
into a panic. Society, however, though it does suffer from periodical 
fits of prejudice and fashion, even from fits of spasmodic morality (as 
writes Mr. Disraeli in Venetia,—plagiarising, I think, unintentionally 
from Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Byron), is yet disposed on occasions to — 
be grimly sceptical ; and the incredulity with which Dr. Taylor’s astound- 
ing assertion has been received speaks well for the moderation and sound 
common sense of the world at large. Ordinary folk are wont to suspect 
such wholesale statements, and to believe, very correctly, that it is pos- 
sible for a clever and a learned man to work himself up into a state of 
enthusiasm on his own especial study, which blinds his judgment and 
weakens his logical power. In one sense, much erudition makes him 
mad. He rides his own hobby to death. I know Dr. Taylor’s books in 
the way that most advocates know them,—as valuable works of reference, 
—and I have the highest opinion of his intellectual acuteness and of his 
extensive and varied reading ; but he has never struck me as possessing 
the logical faculty in a high degree; and I was somewhat confirmed in 
my opinion the other day, when, seeing him at the Central Criminal 
Court for the first time, I observed that, while his eye has the brightness 
and restlessness of a man of genius, and the bumps that (phrenologically 
speaking) denote keenness of observation and rapidity in acquisition, 
exactly the reverse is the case with those which are supposed to be the 
seat of the reflective and reasoning faculties. Dr. Taylor, according to 
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some other eminent analysts, has made some egregious blunders. These 
have not, it appears, checked him in that audacity of statement for which 
skilled witnesses are unhappily so notorious in our courts of law. 

As I have before said, it was not Dr. Taylor’s evidence, and still less 
Dr. Whidborne’s, that hanged Catherine Wilson. It was rather a con- 
catenation of circumstances, in themselves small, but in the aggregate 
most significant. They stand in rigid codrdination, and follow each other 
in convincing sequence. In the “ Notes on Circumstantial Evidence” in 
the earlier Numbers of this publication, I endeavoured to shake the accuracy 
of the doctrine that “ circumstances cannot lie ;” a dictum used by Arch- 
deacon Paley to show, that where there is a sufficient number of facts, 
and these facts are connected with each other in well-ascertained order, 
then circumstantial evidence is the most satisfactory kind of proof; being, 
at any rate, free from the inaccuracy and perjury that may destroy the 
value of human testimony. On the trial of Catherine Wilson no fact 
came to light which was ofa deceptive or doubtful character ; which might 
have misled, and so be said in a certain sense to lic. Take the question 
of motive, for iustance. Her motive for taking the life of Mrs. Soames is 
clear enough. It was to obtain a sum of money,—a small sum,—nineteen 
pounds altogether, as far as we know ; nine pounds which it is proved 
Mrs. Soames borrowed, and ten pounds a forged I.0.U. paid by the 
uncle of the deceased. Now this is a small sum for which to take life, 
though of course that entirely depends on the value which any particular 
person—the prisoner, for instance—placed relatively upon human life and 
upon money. What is a small sum to Rothschild, is avery large sum to 
me; and what is a small sum to me, is a very considerable one to the 
small boy who sweeps the crossing at the corner. But we must con- 
sider the motive not as the whole of the evidence, but merely as a part of 
it. Some money-motive proved clearly enough, what is the conduct of 
the accused? She is Mrs. Soames’s lodger in Alfred Street, Bedford 
Square. Mrs. Soames, with her knowledge, borrows nine pounds on 
Wednesday, the 18th of October 1856. She is then quite well. Catherine 
Wilson calls her out of her room that evening, and in the course of the 
night Mrs. Soames is taken very ill, and her symptoms resemble those 
of English cholera. Wilson insists on waiting upon her; administers to 
her brandy and egg beaten up; takes charge of her medicines when they 
come from the doctor; keeps them in her custody; administers them her- 
self; and the medicines—mild opiates, intended to relieve her pain and 
check the complaint—as administered by Wilson only aggravate it. The 
sedatives produced irritation; and it is strange that Dr. Whidborne’s 
suspicions were not excited when he found his medical skill so much at 
a nonplus, and his attempts to give relief so completely batiled. As a 
contemporary* has remarked, “‘‘The irritant poison of cholera is not 
spasmodic and intermittent in its attacks ; and when he (the doctor) finds 
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a patient constantly attacked with renewed and aggravated violence by 
the very symptoms which his remedies ought to make impossible, he 
should at once suspect a Lucretia at his patient’s bedside, and act accord- 
ingly.” English cholera, when fatal, seldom kills with such rapidity ; and 
Mrs. Soames, having been taken ill on the Wednesday night, died at five 
on the following Saturday morning. But the case against Catherine 
Wilson does not rest here, strong as these facts are against her. Like 
most persons acting a wicked and criminal part, she overacted it. She 
was too clever by half. She first started the hypothesis of suicide. She 
forged letters from an imaginary person. She invented an improbable 
story about a love-affair of Mrs. Soames’s, and prepared the maids of the 
household for the reception of the letter written in a disguised hand by 
herself. That it was her handwriting so disguised, a gentleman who 
had known her for years and corresponded with her swore; and the 
jury not only believed him, but were themselves of opinion that it was her 
autograph. By this foolish and fatuous act she really adjusted the halter 
round her neck ; for she excited the suspicion which might otherwise 
never have arisen. This letter was meant to account for the diappear- 
ance of the nine pounds, as well as for the state of mind which could have 
induced Mrs. Soames to commit suicide. This letter was one of the most 
damning proofs against her. Upon these facts the jury based their 
sound and logical verdict, viz. the motive for the act in the disappearance 
of the money; in the prisoner’s conduct in nursing the deceased, and 
her custody of the medicines sent’; in the total failure of the usual effect 
of those medicines ; and, mainly, on the concocted story about a love- 
affair and suicide, and the forged letter. Despite the plausibility of the 
council for the defence, who endeavoured to raise theories which made 
all this conduct appear not inconsistent with the innocence of Catherine 
Wilson, the jury, alter the most patient and conscientious consideration 
of the case, came deliberately and (of necessity) unanimously to the con- 
clusion that she was guilty of murder. It is fortunate for the ends of 
justice, and for the safety of society, that they did so. There were two 
chances of a different verdict being returned, viz. the combination of a 
less able judge than the distinguished lawyer who presided on this occa- 
sion, and of a more powerful advocate than the iearned gentleman who 
conducted the defence. A weaker judge might have given chances to a 
practised and somewhat unscrupulous barrister nursed amid the ante- 
cedents and breathing the atmosphere of the Old Bailey, which were re- 
solutely denied by Mr. Justice Byles to Mr. Oppenheim. Heaven forbid 
that I should seem to insinuate that this gentleman did not exert himself 
in the cause of his client to the highest exercise of his powers. He 
omitted no point in the case, as it appeared to me; but he treated almost 
all with equal ingenuity and equal force of argument. A barrister of 
greater experience would have made a more careful selection of the 
strongest points, and an eloquent speaker would have dwelt on these 
with such power of declamation, that the jury, or at any rate some one 
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juror, would have been terrified from delivering a verdict of guilty. I 
say this, of course, upon the hypothesis that some other judge, and not 
Mr. Justice Byles, had presided. His address to the jury, though his 
manner was calm and sober, and his language cool, dispassionate, and 
eminently judicial, was more damaging to the prisoner than any reply on 
the part of the Crown could have possibly been; and if regarded, as per- 
haps it ought not to be, as an answer to the long, languid, and diffuse, 
though very careful, speech for the defence, was almost too crushing in 
the cruelty of its remorseless logic. 

A clever writer in one of the weekly papers* has made some very 
sensible remarks on the fact of the judge having upon this occasion exer- 
cised the duties of an advocate. The ordinary notion would be that such 
an arrangement must necessarily be a great confusion of different func- 
tions in the administration of justice. There is, however, in reality a great 
deal of cant in this view. Of course we do not want a judge to be a par- 
tisan; we do not want a judge, because he is of a pugnacious or contro- 
versial turn, to pit his logical power against counsel in a case, and argue 
for victory, in order to prove his superiority to the bar in the art of per- 
suasion. We do not wish to see a judge at Nisi Prius palpably taking 
the part of A against B, because he has formed a strong opinion on the 
ease. But in criminal cases it would be monstrous if a judge sat quiet in 
such a frame of mental serenity and lotos-eating languor, that an inno- 
cent man should be convicted in consequence of his lordship’s intense 
impartiality and unruffled judicial calmness. And, on the other hand, it 
would be equally bad if the interests of justice are to suffer, and the safety 
of society to be imperilled, by the acquittal of the guilty. With such 
topics for declamation as the facts that poison was not found in the body 
of Mrs. Soames, that the purchase or procuring of poison was not proved 
against the prisoner, and that the whole investigation was in reference to 
matters which happened six years ago, in addition to the cautions which 
may always be given to a jury in a highly rhetorical manner in so grave 
& case as one of murder, the “ twelve intelligent men” would have, in all 
probability, disagreed, and one or two feeble-minded humanitarians among 
them have timidly shrunk from a verdict of guilty, but for the careful 
and elaborate and convicting summing-up of the judge. A charge that 
had merely balanced the probabilities with precise exactness, and without 
any bias, would have been a very dangerous experiment, and might have 
had the effect of acquitting a criminal whose offences against human life 
called loudly for righteous retribution. 

But it may be worth while to inquire what induced Mr. Justice Byles 
to take such a very strong view of the case as he did. Doubtless, to any 
man of good reasoning powers, the evidence of guilt was sufficient to 
satisfy. But the learned judge was clearly influenced by the facts which 
had come to his knowledge, and which he stated in his address to the 
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prisoner, from the depositions in other cases which had been laid before 
him. Now it is very questionable whether the mind of a judge should 
not be as entirely unprejudiced, and. as much a tabula rasa, as that of a 
juror. Would it not be possible to put the depositions in other cases in 
his hands after the verdict is given? and it would be easy (and it is not 
unfrequently the habit) to delay the sentence for a short time. 

But to return to the question of circumstantial evidence. Let me 
remind the reader that we must boldly face the fact that Catherine Wil- 
son has been hanged (to use the language of the writer whom I have 
before quoted) on “a reasonable conjecture.” There can be no absolute 
certainty, no demonstration; in moral: proof, it is impossible that we can 
have it. We are not in the region of pure mathematics or of arithmetic. 
But we must not demand more proof than we can get. All through life 
we act on a calculation of chances, though chance may not be a word 
very grateful to the ears of the preacher or the moralist. It is the great 
“ atheistic monosyllable,” says a notable fanatic. “It is the word by 
which we describe our own ignorance,” says a more sober and sensible 
divine. “ Probability,” says Bishop Butler, “is to us the very guide of 
life.’ It would be murder to condemn any one to death on suspicion, 
ay, on the strongest suspicion,—on probability even,—unless that pro- 
bability is great—indeed, unless it is sufficient to leave no reasonable 
doubt. 

In Catherine Wilson’s we have had this. There is no link wanting in 
the chain of evidence. The circumstances in this case do not “lie.” 
They have led to a right result, awful and tragic, but a righteous 
retribution. 
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